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IGATIVE  REPORTING  GETS 


"Varsity  sports  competition  in  the 
Chicago  Public  School  system  is  de¬ 
creasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  may  \  Those  blunt  words 

even  be  dying.”  \  ^  opened  a  five-part  series 

. in  the  Daily  News  Nov. 

12  on  the  plight  of  Chicago  prep  sports.  Sports  writer  Harvey  Duck 
took  the  problem  apart  and  put  it  back  together  again,  with  a  keen  look 
at  why  schools  are  dropping  teams,  the  lack  of  financial  aid  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  inadequate  facilities  .  .  .  and,  most  Important, 
the  constructive  approach  on  what  can  be  done  to  save  prep  sports. 

The  impact  of  the  series  was  immediate. 

Two  days  after  the  last  article,  superintendent  of  schools  Benjamin 
C.  Willis  called  in  his  physical  education  director,  A.  R.  Pritzlaff,  and 
a  recommendation  was  drafted  the  same  day  to  transfer  $25,050  to 
individual  high  schools  for  support  of  athletics,  as  suggested  in  Harvey 
Duck’s  articles. 

The  Board  of  Education  unanimously  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  Nov.  27. 

The  Chicago  Public  High  School  Coaches’  Association  announced 
they  will  adopt  an  official  commendation  praising  the  Daily  News  for 
its  part  in  securing  these  funds. 

Thanks  to  the  Daily  News’  power  to  get  action  .  .  .  the  Chicago 
prep  athletic  program  has  received  new  life.  This  is  one  of  many  examples 
of  how  Daily  News  investigative  reporting  serves  the  public. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEVW 
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SCOTT 


WELCOMES  THREE  NEW  MEMBERS 


TO  THEIR  EVER-GROWING  FAMILY 
OF  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLORIDA 

TIMES 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

TIMES 


ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

TIMES  RECORDER  AND  SIGNAL 


SCOTT  IS  PROUD  TO  SERVE  THIS  LIST  OF  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Amarillo  Globe-News 
Ann  Arbor  News 
A’Noticia  (Rio) 

Atlantic  City  Press 
Bay  City  Times 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Cuneo  Press 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Danville  Register-Bee 
Davenport  Times 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Diario  de  Noticias  (Rio) 
Easton  Express 
Erie  Times 

Fairchild  Publications 
Fresno  Bee 
Grand  Rapids  Press 


Bergen  Evening  Record 
(Hackensack) 

W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co. 
Hayward  Daily  Review 
Hollywood  Citizen-News 
Houston  Press 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot 
Jacksonville  Journal 
La  Prensa  (Lima) 

Long  Island  Daily  Press 
Jamestown  Post-Journal 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Knoxville  Journal 
Lynchburg  News-Advance 
McKeesport  Daily  News 
Meriden  Record 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Modesto  Bee 
Moline  Daily  Dispatch 
Montreal  Herald 
Mount  Holly  Herald-Tribune 
New  Orleans  Item 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 
Diario  de  Nueva  York 
New  York  Herald-Tribune 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Post 
Newark  News 
Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Paris  Herald-Tribune  (France) 
Paterson  Evening  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Phoenix  Republic-Gazette 
Pontiac  Daily  Press 
Portsmouth  Star 
Providence  Journal 
Le  Soleil  (Quebec) 

Quincy  Herald-Whig  (Illinois) 
Riverside  Press 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
Rockford  Register-Republic 
Sacramento  Bee 
Saginaw  News 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Shopping  News 


Santa  Ana  Register 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Sharon  Herald 
Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune 
Stamford  Advocate 
Steubenville  Herald-Star 
Tarentum  Valley  News 
Le  Nouvelliste  (Three  Rivers) 
Tri-City  Herald 
Hudson  Dispatch  (Union  City) 
Vancouver  Sun 
Warren  Tribune-Chronicle 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Evening  Star 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times  (WPB) 
White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch 
Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  Independent 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Winston-Salem  Journal-Sentinel 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
York  Dispatch 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Trenton  Times 

Zanesville  Times-Recorder-Signal 


Look  to  SCOTT  for  the  Newest  Ideas  in  Newspaper  Presses  &  Equipment 
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DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  piant  pia.m.eid.  n  j 

presses  J 

BUILDERS  or  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERV  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1B78 
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I.N.S.  EXCLUSIVES  MADE 
THE  HEADLINES, TOO! 


Let’s  look  at  the  record . . . 


On  the  year’s  top  news  events— Sputnik,  Little  Rock,  Eisenhower’s  illness,  and  all  the  others— 
editors  expected  and  got  from  International  News  Service  fast,  distinctive  and  enterprising 


coverage. 


The  record  further  shows  INS  also  delivered  to  its  clients  a  long  list  of  Page  One  spot  news 
exclusives,  special  features  and  series— all  as  part  of  the  regular  INS  service  at  no  extra  cost. 


To  cite  some  outstanding  examples; 


OUT  OF  DARKNESS -Novelist  John  Howard  Griffin’s  gripping,  seven- 
part  story  of  his  ten  years  of  blindness  and  dramatic  return  to  the 
world  of  the  seeing.  “Beautifully  written  and  deeply  inspirational,’’ 
said  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


BIG  BROTHER  SPEAKS- INS  Washington  writer  Ruth  Montgomery’s 
exclusive  interview  with  Edgar  Eisenhower,  who  criticized  “liberal’’ 
influences  on  the  President.  It  made  Page  One  headlines  from  coast 
to  coast. 


CHARLIE’S  WIFE  TALKS  BACK- Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wilson’s  candid 
defense  of  her  husband  against  the  President  in  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Rose  McKee.  One  of  the  many  outstanding  exclusives  from 
the  INS  Washington  bureau. 


GENE  TUNNEY’S  UNTOLD  STORY-An  intimate  portrayal  of  the  former 
heavyweight  champion’s  rise  to  boxing  fame  and  the  life  he  leads 
today  as  a  businessman,  husband  and  father.  A  six-part  series  by 
INS  reporter  James  L.  Kilgallen. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  KHRUSHCHEV-A  three-hour,  35-minute  exclusive 
interview  with  the  Communist  Party  leader  obtained  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  Bob  Considine  and  Frank  Conniff.  Reported  from 
Moscow  by  Bob  Considine  in  two  installments. 


THE  MIRACLE  IN  YOUR  KITCHEN -A  six-part  series  by  INS  women’s 
editor  Olga  Curtis  describing  the  startling  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  American  kitchens  and  revealing  the  wondrous,  work¬ 
saving  miracles  to  come. 


WHAT’S  JOHNNY  LEARNING ?-A  thought-provoking,  six-part  series  by 
INS  writer  John  Barrow  reporting  what  and  how  America’s  grade 
school  children  are  being  taught  today. 


THREE-WEEK  BEAT  FROM  U.N.- Pierre  J.  Huss’  disclosure -three 
weeks  before  it  was  released -of  the  contents  of  the  official  United 
Nations  report  on  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary. 


HOW  I  SPIED  ON  THE  U.S.- Confessed  Soviet  agent  Jack  Soble’s 
dramatic  story  of  how  he  stole  America’s  secrets.  This  12-part  signed 
series,  written  with  INS  reporter  Jack  Lotto,  was  a  chilling,  meticu¬ 
lously  factual  account  of  the  Soviet  world  wide  espionage  apparatus 
and  its  operations  in  the  U.S. 


ALIAS  CAPT.  SWIFT-The  extraordinary  personal  chronicle  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  public  service  written  by  Robert  Briscoe,  former  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  A  seven-article  series  on  a  40-year  career  that  included  his 
secret  agent’s  work  as  the  fabulous  “Capt.  Swift’’  of  the  Irish  Re¬ 
publican  movement. 


International  News  Service  is  looking  ahead  . . .  and  moving  ahead 
tinguished  spot  news  and  feature  coverage  in  1958. 


to  another  year  of  dis- 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERITICE 
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ONE  BILLION 
ONE  HUNDRED 
SIXTY-NINE 
MILLION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


HlTCff  your  SalesWagbn 

toAKRON-AREA* 

wi/A  just  0/VE  nieclium 


THE  BOOM  IS  ON  IN  AKRON 

-•  Be  sure  YOU  get  your  share! 
^'*A  $1,169,000,000  Market  with 
COMPLETE  Coverage  Daily  and 
Sunday  with  ONE  Complete 
Newspaper 
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TEN  TOP  BRANDS  IN  AKRON  SURVEY 

A  brand  new  Personal-Interview  Survey 
by  Dan  E.  Clark  11  &  Associates,  Inc., 
reporting  the  10  Top  Brands  in  the 
home  and  on  retailer’s  shelves;  family 
and  market  statistics.  It’s  yours  —  free. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Ohio's  Most  Complete  Newspaper 
STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


1958 


*  BIGGEST  ONE-NEWSPAPER  CITY  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

There’s  more  than  tires  rolling  out  of  Akron,  the  world’s 
trucking  capital.  Chrysler,  G.M.  Euclid  Div’n.,  Firestone,  Goodrich, 
Goodyear,  General,  Seiberling,  Mohawk  are  among  the  big 
names  here  in  Ohio’s  most  concentrated  area  of  great  industrial 
names.  Diamond  Match  and  Quaker  Oats,  the  world’s  largest 
fishing  tackle  factory  and  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  children’s 
books  and  of  rubber  toys  are  here,  too. 


Jan.  3 — Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  John  Marshall  HottI, 
Richmond. 

Jan.  5-7 — Northeastern  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Associs. 
tion;  meeting,  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  6-17— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-1 1— Illinois  Newspapers  Editors  and  Publishers  Safety  Seminar,  Pert 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  Cavertu 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  conventioa. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention.  Hotal 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo, 

Jan.  17-18 — ^Wyoming  Associated  Press  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference, 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19 — Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  Houst, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting,  Galveston. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meetin9, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  1711  Inn, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotnl 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Assoo'ation,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-2^— Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hotd, 
Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  25— Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Wintr 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

Jan.  26-28— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting. 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Fab.  7— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chid 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  31 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  second  annual  photography  forum, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Feb.  5 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fab.  6 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dal 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6 — CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dal 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  convention, 
DoWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting,  Deshlar 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8— PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Ham'i 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15 — Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-16 — Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Feb.  21-22— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  39th  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Radlsson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GO  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE! 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE 


No.  84  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks 


New  York  Journal-Ameriean 


Get  more  out  of  life!  GO  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE  TODAY! 


v©UT»i«T 


NEW  YORK  POST,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1957 


Meriden  Journal,  Thursday,  November  14,  1957 


SHOP  ANfO  DIME  DOWNTOWN 

Get  More  Out  Of  Life-Go  Out  To  A  Movie/ 


In  this  space  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  announced  that  the  motion  picture  industry  had  adopted 
an  official  slogan  as  the  keynote  of  its  forthcoming  business-building  campaign. 

GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE ...  GO  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE  is  the  slogan.  While  we  had  hoped  the  press  and  the 
public  would  like  it,  we  didn’t  anticipate  such  a  prompt  and  enthusiastic  reaction. 

The  slogan  has  got  rolling  even  ahead  of  our  own  schedule. 

And  for  that  we  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Already  we’ve  seen  editorials, 
column  leads,  top  headlines  and  even  circulation  promotion  ads.  The  illustration 
shows  samples  of  what  we  mean. 

Apparently  many  other  local  businesses  have  the  same  problem  we  have — how  to  get  more  people 
out  of  the  home  so  they  can  do  things  and  buy  things  and  thus  help  all  merchants.  We’ve  seen 
the  new  slogan  on  restaurant  menus,  in  department  store  ads,  in  store  windows,  tied 
up  with  all  sorts  of  neighboring  establishments.  That’s  good !  We’re  happy  to  share  this  slogan. 

We’re  happy  also  that  the  new  season’s  movies  include  many  outstanding  productions.  These  will 
back  up  the  slogan  and  make  it  even  more  certain  that  the  moviegoer  will  “GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE.” 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

i;ot  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Get  more  out  of  life ...  Go  out  to  a  movie ! 

DITOR  8c  publisher  for  December  14,  1937 
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EVENING  \  CITY  ZONE  LACKA.COUinY 

TIMESM...80%..7n 

TRIBUNE.... 44%. 43% 
SCRANTONIAN.  .64%. .  60% 


FIGURES  COMPUTED 
USING  ABC  AUDITORS 
REPORT, YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,1956  ASA 
SOURCE. 
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Re. 4 DING  TIME:  4  minutes  flat — for  this  column.  Larst 
Farrar.  Washinprfnn  aiithnr  anrl  pY.npwsman  in  fnurn  I, 


Farrar,  Washington  author  and  ex-newsman,  in  town  la- 
week,  suggested  that  the  actual  reading  time  for  this  bit  i- 
advertised  to  prove  to  busy  readers  they  do  have  time  weekly! 
glance  through  this  trivia.  .  .  .  The  editorial  masthead  of  th^ 
Menard  Time,  published  by  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  3: 
Menard,  Ill.,  proclaims:  “Total  Circulation,  6,214;  Inside,  1,755: 
Outside,  4,459.”  And  how  do  you  breakdown  or  breakout  V03: 
circulation?  .  .  .  From  Paul  Speegle’s  column  in  the  San  Fm- 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin:  “A  fellow  newsman  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  (modesty  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  qualitie? 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press)  overheard  his  6-year-old  daughte 
discussing  a  subject  of  great  importance  with  a  friend:  ‘And 
where  are  you  going  to  stay  tonight?’  she  asked  the  friend. ‘.1 
hotel  or  a  motel?’  ‘What’s  a  hotel?’  asked  the  friend.  ReplW 
the  newsman’s  daughter:  ‘It’s  a  motel  with  copyboys!’ ”  . . . 
Publisher  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  was 
crowned  King  Thomas  XI  and  reigned  over  his  city’s  Carrousel 
festivities  at  Thanksgiving. 


— When  City  Editor  Ash  Wing,  Tampa  Daily  Times,  arrived  it 
his  desk  he  found  this  note  entitled  “To  the  Esteemed  Fraternity 
of  City  Editors”  from  Reporter  Fred  Qampitt: 


I  think  that  I  shall  rail  it  quits 

From  things  that  give  me  constant  fits 

.  .  .  like  writing  crap 

.  .  .  for  some  old  sap 

Who  marks  your  copy  all  in  red 

And  wonders  if  you  have  a  head 

And  then,  when  the  long  day  is  done 

He  says,  l^ve  had  a  day,  my  son. 


— The  AP  reports  a  Montgomery,  Ala.,  study  club  adopted  this  thenif 
for  1958:  “Profound,  Puritanical,  Pertinent,  Pithy  Periodicals  and  Pob- 
lished  Peeves,  Plucked  from  Past  and  Present  Printed  Pages.”  .  .  • 
Kenneth  Fowler,  Copake  Falls,  N,  Y.,  formerly  city  hall  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman,  is  author  ol  1 
fifth  novel,  “Summons  to  Silverhom”  (Gold  Medal  Books).  ...•(> 
the  APME  in  New  Orleans  1  bragged,  by  mistake,  to  Frank  Anpb. 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Richard  L.  Young  Jr. 
managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  that  1  am  a  director  oi 
the  New  York  Civil  War  Round  Table.  It  turned  out  each  of  them  is 
a  real  authority  and  a  collector  of  rare  tomes  on  the  late  unpleasant 
ness.  .  .  .  Miss  Rhea  Talley,  New  York  columnist  for  several  news¬ 
papers,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Mexico  City  covering  exciting  ne» 
fashions  South  of  the  Border.  .  .  .  Add  unusual  column  titles:  ^ 
Bertine,  sports  editor  Champaign-Urbana  (lU.)  Courier,  calls  his  pillar 
“Bert’s-I-Views.”  The  University  of  Illinois,  of  course,  has  the  letter 
“T’  as  its  emblem.  .  ,  .  And  the  same  paper  ran  this  headline:  “H 
Teen-Agers  Fly  With  Hand.” 


Lament  of  the  Society  Editor 


Santa,  if  only  you’d  give  it  a  try. 
You  wouldn’t  have  to  tarry; 

All  I  want  for  Christmas  is 
16  more  verhs  meaning  “marry”. 

—Roger  J.  Herz 


—Ed  Goins,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  got  to  playm? 
around  with  German  dialect  in  his  “Inside  Gty  Hall”  column  and 
came  up  with  this  Goins  GlossaiT-;  city  hall,  das  placen  which 
can’t  heaten;  mayor,  der  hig  smilen  mit  der  great  handshaken- 
commissioneiw,  das  listenen  to  der  citizen  mit  his  gross  complamea. 
politics,  outten  hoth  sides  of  der  mouth  ist  speaken; 
das  scribbler  mit  der  great  outragen;  legislature,  das  big  ulkr° 
mit  little  acten;  candidate,  der  promiser  mit  der  tongue-in- 
cheeken;  police  chief,  der  catchem-snatchmer  ven  der  la*'  ” 
breaken;  tax  collector,  der  man  to  avoiden  ven  der  first  of  y*" 
ist  come;  Thanksgiving,  der  season  ven  der  blessens  ist 
Santa  Claus,  ist  paraden  und  waven  mit  der  jinglen  und  janglx- 
New  Year,  der  moanen  und  groanen  mit  der  head  ist  splitten. 


GEORGE  A.MeDEVnT  COUINC.  Nafional  RepresenfaHves 
New\brkOiicagOkPhiloddphia,PHtsburgKDelroit,Los  Angeles 


— Never  have  I  used  a  list  of  often  misspelled  words  without  misspeUM 
one.  I  ran  “tremblor”  for  “temblor.”  Brewster  P.  Campbell,  DepartmfC' 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  writes:  “I  imagine  idJ 
nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  could  induce  the  average  reporter 
spell  it  properly.” 
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When  You 
Think  About 

THE  SVRRIUSE  RIRRRET 

Think 
Abouf 
All  of  if! 


Think  of  America's  best  test  city— plus  a  score  of  sizable,  prosperous 
cities  like  Auburn,  Cortland,  Ithaca,  Oneida  and  Oswego.  Think  of 
15  counties  embracing  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  New  York  State 
—with  a  population  just  short  of  1,400,000  and  buying  power  of 
$2  billion  annually! 

There's  a  single,  efficient  way  to  sell  all  this  truly  great  market.  The 
Syracuse  newspapers  deliver  100%  saturation  coverage  of  metro¬ 
politan  Syracuse  and  effective  circulation  in  the  14  surrounding 
counties.  No  other  combination  of  media  in  this  market  will  do  a 
comparable  job  at  a  comparable  cost. 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUS 


HERAID-JOURHAI  A  HERALD  AHEBICAN 

Evening  Sunday 


America's  No.  1 
Test  Market 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  &  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  235,506  Sunday  Herald-American  219,007  Sunday  Post-Standard  105,869 
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newspapers  on  circulation,  i 

nThis  is  the  first  in  a  series  demonstrating, 
step-by-step,  the  compelling  story  of  how 
Family  Weekly  is  constructively  serving  170 
distributing  newspapers.  It  is  intended  to 


In  coming  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Family  Weekly  will  present  the  story  of 
the  positive  advantages  newspapers  enjoy  when  they  add  a  Sunday  colorgravure 
magazine.  They  will  tell  how: 

FAMILY  WEEKLY 


adds 

adds 

adds 

adds 

adds 


bulk,  color  and  versatility  to  your  Sunday  edition. 


circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  by  justifying 
subscription  rate  increases. 


an  effective  weapon  with  which  to  combat  the  infiltration  of 
out-of-city  Sunday  newspapers  entering  your  coverage  area. 


editorial  interest  and  excitement  with  topnotch  features,  recipes, 
children’s  pages  and  entertainment  for  all  the  family. 


continuing,  effective  promotion  to  national  advertisers  and 
agencies  of  the  markets  where  Family  Weekly  is  distributed,  and 
of  the  newspapers  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  creates  a  wider 
recognition  of  the  sales  potentials  of 
America’s  prosperous  secondary  markets.' 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Inc.,  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President 
153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


The  only  feature  you  can  to  increase  revenue  in  youf 
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readership,  advertising  and  profits 


help  you  evaluate  the  colorgravure  Sunday 
magazine  in  terms  of  your  newspaper  and  its 
objectives. 


President 


adds 

adds 


week  after  week;extra  opportunities  to  build  local  linage  through 
tie-ins  with  Family  Weekly  advertisers, who  in  many  cases  offer  co-op 
advertising  funds  to  your  local  dealers. 


adds  extra  opportunities  for  national  advertising  linage  from  colorgravure 
advertisers,  who  support  their  national  schedules  with 
linage  in  your  newspaper. 


adds 


...  a  colorgravure  Sunday  magazine  in  every  way  comparable  to 
those  carried  by  larger  metropolitan  newspapers,  giving  you  an 
impressive,  saleable  Sunday  package. 


adds 


...  a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort,  directed  to  national 

advertisers  and  agencies, focused  on  the  deep  coverage  and  local 
influence  of  local  newspapers  compared  to  network  radio  and  TV, 
mass-circulation  magazines  and  other  media  which  may  claim 
adequate  coverage  of  your  market. 


i 


dedicated  to  the  best  and 
most  constructive  interests 
of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


Sunday  edition  ....  without  increasing  publishing,  costs! 
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editorial 


TV’s  Pitch  for  Newspapers 

^T^elevision’s  boxcar  figures  are  beginning  to  make  more  and  more 
sales  sense — for  newspapers. 

Let’s  take  some  of  the  TvB  claims  made  this  week  and  see  what 
they  mean. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  “the  average  TV  home  views  over  five 
hours  every  day.”  Again  it  is  claimed  that  the  average  “high  income 
home”  spends  50  hours  a  week  with  TV.  In  addition  it  is  admitted 
that  “the  average  TV  home  is  able  to  receive  over  five  stations.” 

Assuming  that  the  average  TV  station  is  on  the  air  15  hours  a  day 
(and  many  of  them  are  operating  longer  than  that),  the  TvB’s  figures 
mean  that  the  average  home  has  a  total  of  75  hours  viewing  available 
to  it  from  five  stations.  An  advertiser  on  one  station,  therefore,  has  one 
chance  in  15  of  reaching  some  member  of  the  family  that  views  five 
hours  daily — and  his  chances  of  reaching  the  purchasing  member  of 
the  family  are  less  than  that. 

Even  with  the  family  claimed  to  watch  50  hours  a  week,  a  once-a- 
week  advertiser  has  only  one  chance  in  10  of  reaching  some  member  of 
the  family — not  necessarily  an  adult.  All  this  presupposes  that  some¬ 
one  secs  the  commercial. 

How  much  better  chance  an  advertiser  has  in  newspapers  which  are 
read  13  hours  a  week  in  the  average  high  income  home,  or  11  hours  a 
week  in  the  average  low  income  home,  according  to  TvB.  Those  read¬ 
ing  hours  are  confined  to  members  of  the  family  who  can  read  and  who 
do  buy,  in  contrast  to  the  TV  figure  which  includes  anyone  in  the 
family  that  can  sit  in  front  of  a  set. 


What’s  So  Unprofessional? 

A  N  OPTOMETRIST  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  has  lost  his  court  fight  against 
the  State  Board  of  Optometry’s  limitations  on  advertising.  His  case 
was  dismissed  because  the  State  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the  board’s 
regulations  in  1954. 

To  our  mind,  the  issue  should  be  fought  through  state  legislatures 
there  and  in  other  states  where  the  arbitrary  right  to  limit  advertising 
has  been  abdicated  to  boards  and  regulatory  groups. 

An  indication  of  how  nonsensical  are  these  limitations  is  seen  in 
the  Sioux  Falls  case  where  the  attorney  for  the  state  board  said  the 
optometrist’s  desire  to  use  more  advertising  is  “not  the  way  professional 
men  are  supposed  to  act.” 

Who  says  so?  Why  is  advertising  synonymous  with  unprofessional 
conduct? 

The  medical,  ministerial  and  legal  professions  started  this  trend 
through  their  own  voluntary  and  self-imposed  regulations.  Now  other 
groups  are  trying  to  achieve  similar  professional  status  through  action 
of  state  governments.  For  some  reason  it  has  been  assumed  erroneously 
that  advertising — the  desire,  willingness  or  ability  to  advertise — has 
something  to  do  with  professional  status. 

Actually,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  whether  a  man  practices 
a  profession  and  the  trend  started  by  this  ridiculous  reasoning  should 
be  stopped  at  the  state  legislative  level. 
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CLASSIFIED  RECOGNIZED 

Let  me  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  work  Dan  Lionel  is  doing  for  us 
through  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  guess  none 
of  us  is  very  vociferous,  but  we  really 
eat  up  his  Classified  Clinic.  Through  many 
years  there  was  no  adequate  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Classified  long  ago  passed 
National  in  importance  and  reached  the 
point  where  it  was  producing  close  to  half 
the  net  profits. 

E.\rl  W.  Beach 
Manager,  Classified  Advertising, 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 


TAX  SHACKLE 

fn  1788  an  obnoxious  tax  on  newspaper 
advertisements  was  repealed  by  its  well- 
meaning  author,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  but  not  until  an  outraged 
cry  had  risen  from  newspapermen  with¬ 
out  and  within  the  state.  Isaiah  Thomas, 
patriot-editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy, 
incensed  at  the  idea,  evaded  the  tax  by 
changing  his  paper  to  magazine  format. 
Perhaps  those  14  Baltimore  City  Council 
members  who  voted  “yes”  should  recall 
what  the  author  of  America’s  first  jour¬ 
nalism  history  said  —  Thomas  could  not 
“continue  the  publication  of  a  News-Paper 
ignominiously  fettered  with  a  shackle  he 
has  been  taught  to  abhor!” 

Lloyd  Wilkie 

South  Dakota  State  College, 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


Short  SaheA 


“Clyde’s  house  burned  down  and  he 
seeds  help.  We  could  use  money  or  old 
clothes  or  canned  foot,”  they  said  at 
®ch  house. — Oklahoma  City  “Okla" 

Iktily  Oklahoman. 

• 

But  in  the  country  as  a  hole,  few 
labor-saving  devices  are  on  sale. — Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Globe. 

• 

We  were  given  a  maple  crib  for  our 
why.  Since  our  bedroom  is  in  bond,  we 
would  like  to  refinish  crib  to  match. — 
bynehburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance. 

• 

Good  night  kisses  have  been  banned 
«  one  University  of  Michigan  women’s 
oormitory  because  of  “numerous  com¬ 
plaints  of  excessive  oscillation  and  cud- 
Qling.” — Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Sta/r. 

• 

Pedestrians  shall  not  wash  when  fac- 
I®?  red  light  unless  absolutely  certain 
m'®”  safely. — Madison  (Wis.) 

weonsin  State  Journal. 
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SUNDAY  REBUTTAL 

Since  J.  B.  Wallach  took  a  great  deal 
of  editorial  license  (E&P,  Nov.  30,  page 
17)  in  putting  a  few  well  chosen  words 
into  my  mouth  (E&P,  Nov.  2)  in  order 
to  bolster  up  his  reply  to  my  analysis  of 
the  use  of  Sunday  newspapers  by  retail 
advertisers,  I  would  appreciate  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  brief  rebuttal  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Just  because  children  like  ice  cream 
and  cake,  some  of  them  are  apt  to  fill 
up  their  little  tummies  with  these  goodies 
and  neglect  the  meat  and  potatoes  and 
vegetables  that  are  required  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet,  unless  their  parents  watch 
out.  Mr.  Wallach  on  the  other  hand 
thinks  you  can’t  overdo  advertising  on 
any  day  of  the  week,  even  though  con¬ 
sumers  get  annoyed  when  commercials 
are  excessive  on  TV  shows  and  rarely 
have  the  time  or  reading  speed  to  ade¬ 
quately  peruse  some  of  the  big  Sunday 
newspaper  editions. 

I  wonder  what  a  Starch  reader  study 
would  have  revealed  if  the  gargantuan 
editions  of  Sunday,  Dec.  1  were  checked? 
I  don’t  want  stores  to  “rob  Sunday  to 
pay  for  weekdays”  as  Mr.  Wallach  puts 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  stores  to  stop 
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robbing  weekdays  to  blow  up  Sundays  to 
a  point  of  no  return. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  it  has  been 
since  Mr.  Wallach  worked  in  a  store, 
but  up  to  three  years  ago  I  was  buying 
six  to  seven  million  lines  of  space  an¬ 
nually  for  The  Hecht  Co.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Fortunately  I  was  working  for  an 
enlightened  management  who  realized  that 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  buyers  would 
behave  like  children  and  load  up  on  Sun¬ 
day  ice  cream  and  cookies  and  have  a 
belly-ache  the  rest  of  the  week.  Their 
reasons  were  childish  too.  Sunday  adver¬ 
tising  was  supposed  to  be  effective  all 
week,  while  weekday  advertising  only 
pulled  for  one  day.  However  our  studies 
proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy. 

Then  again,  buyers  claimed  that  their 
resources  demanded  the  vendor  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  be  scheduled  for  Sundays.  When 
we  took  the  trouble  to  check  with  the 
manufacturers,  90%  of  them  told  us  that 
they  had  left  the  choice  of  the  paper  and 
date  to  the  buyer. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Wallach  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  Sunday  over-load  is  based 
on  the  desire  of  stores  to  reach  out  into 
wide  trading  areas  which  some  of  the 
Sunday  papers  reach.  But  New  York  City 
is  not  the  United  States  and  how  many 
newspapers  outside  of  New  York  have 
the  percentage  of  out-of-town  circulation 
in  proportion  to  their  total  circulation 
that  the  New  York  Times  or  News  boasts? 

Furthermore,  ask  the  New  York  City 
stores  whether  they  make  a  net  profit  on 
the  mail  order  business  this  generates 
and  few  if  any  can  tell.  I  also  agree 
that  “the  only  excessively  costly  adver¬ 
tising  Sunday  through  Friday  is  ineffec¬ 
tive  advertising”  and  in  this  statement 
Mr.  Wallach  helps  me  re-emphasize  my 
point,  that  the  buyer  pressure  for  Sun¬ 
day  copy  automatically  places  the  most 
important  merchandise  offerings  in  Sun¬ 
day  leaving  the  weak  items  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  week.  Imagine  an  editor  hold¬ 
ing  up  an  important  news  break  for  Sun¬ 
day  to  reach  a  larger  audience? 

Mr.  Wallach  is  also  on  shaky  ground 
when  he  claims  that  retail  advertising 
isn’t  much  different  than  national  adver¬ 
tising  which  seeks  to  create  an  impression 
rather  than  persuade  you  to  run  right 
out  and  buy.  What  newspapers  has  he 
been  reading?  I  wish  it  were  so,  for  I 
think  there  is  much  bigger  place  in  retail 
schedules  for  this  kind  of  approach. 

However,  for  every  Ohrbach  or  Lord  & 
Taylor,  there  are  a  hundred  Gimbels.  May 
Cos,  Broadway  Stores,  Jordan  Marsh’s 
etc.  who  out-advertise  and  produce  fan¬ 
tastic  volumes  way  in  excess  of  Ohrbachs 
and  Lord  &  Tavlor. 

Finally,  if  Mr.  Wallach  thinks  that  all 
this  Sunday  linage  is  a  reflection  of  top 
management  belief  in  its  effectiveness,  I 
suggest  that  he  put  the  direct  question 
to  presidents  of  big  stores  as  I  have  and 
he  might  want  to  write  another  article. 

James  Rotto 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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Their  work 
is  never  done 


You  remember  that  old  one— you  were  probably  brought  up  on  it-about 
men  toiling  from  sun  to  sun  while  woman’s  work  is  never  done?  If 
you’re  a  man,  you’ll  be  well  advised  not  to  argue  the  point.  If  you’re  a 
woman,  there  can  be  nothing  but  agreement. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  job  of  being  a  woman  these  days,  like 
everything  else,  grows  increasingly  complex  and  complicated. 

Which  is  why  so  many  women  who  depend  upon  The  New  York  Times  to 
keep  them  current  with  the  world  depend  upon  its  women’s  departments 
to  keep  them  current  with  the  woman’s  world. 

The' New  York  Times  daily  woman’s  page  and  its  Sunday  Magazine 
women’s  departments  are  strictly  utilitarian.  Their  purpose  is  to  help 
women  by  informing  them  in  four  fields  of  major  interest  and  concern 
to  them  —  food,  fashions,  furnishings,  and  family. 

To  do  this.  The  New  York  Times  employs  some  thirty  women.  Each  is  a 
restless,  eager  reporter,  seeking  always  to  find  out  what’s  new  for 
women  that  women  ought  to  know  about.  Or  men,  either.  Knowing 
men’s  interest  in  women,  it’s  not  surprising  that  so  many  men  also  find 
The  Times  woman’s  page  absorbing  and  informing. 

Directing  this  staff  is  Elizabeth  Penrose  Howkins,  women’s  news  editor. 
Mrs.  Howkins  has  devoted  her  career  to  helping  women  by  informing 
them.  As  girl  Friday  in  a  book  publishing  house.  As  a  department  store 
copywriter.  As  Vogue’s  editor-in-chief  in  London.  As  Glamour’s 
editor-in-chief  in  New  York. 

For  the  woman’s  staff  of  The  New  York  Times,  as  for  the  rest  of  its 
world-wide  staff  of  reporters,  editors  and  correspondents,  the  work  is 
never  done.  Every  day  brings  something  new  to  be  reported.  So  every 
day  they  work  as  a  team,  producing  a  newspaper  that  is  alive  with 
people,  fascinating  with  facts.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it. 

So  do  advertisers. 


She  Jfeto  Jj0rk  Sxmcu 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT'^ 


I 


Arnold  Sem»* 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

.nnenberff  Will  Continue 

•1  AT  ^  ivyr  r'*  iJ  Advanced  to 

•any  INews  in  r.iVl.  J:^iela  presidency 

•  C  V..  ‘J*  papers.  I  am  sorry  to  see  one  Jack  Traver  has  been  named 

nquirer  suDSiaiary  Acquirer  of  these  three  lose  its  independ-  president  of  Atlanta  Newspa- 

■  I  11  »  1^  1^1  1  ence.”  pers,  Inc.,  succeeding  George 

.aoloici  ±  aper  Ironi  iVlCLilOSKey  Mr.  stem  had  a  verbal  agree-  C.  Biggers  who  is  retiring  in 

ment  to  buy  into  the  News  when  Januaiy  after  13  years  in  the 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti  jjg  joined  the  organization  in  position. 

PniLADEaj‘HiA  Mr.  Stem  was  not  consulted  January.  This  agreement  was  Mr.  Traver’s  election  came  at 
le  of  the  biggest  surprises  on  the  sale  and  he  said  he  did  further  implemented  in  Septem-  a  directors  mating  following 
hiladalphia  journalistic  his-  not  know  the  terms.  He  has  not  ber  when  stockholders  yo^  him  the  annual  stockholders  ineeting 
occurred  here  Dec.  9  when  received  any  salary  in  the  11  a  more  definite  option  to  buy.  of  the  corporation  which  pub- 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  an-  months  he  was  at  the  News.  Many  complicated  financial  hshes  the  Atlanta  Jourwl  and 

14-  1,0/1  r„,Y./.i,oco/i  Tr  was  vAnnrted  that  Mr.  Mc-  arranerements  were  involved  but  the  Atlanta  Constitution  it 


levuM 


Ionizing  the  tabloid,  and  who 
an  option  to  buy  a  half 
“  ‘'Test,  is  out  as  publisher.  He 
■  president  of  the  New  Orleans 


Iba.) 

Much  Surprised 

Edwor  &  Publisher  learned  f  r 

Mr.  Stem  was  as  much  sur-  -  *  ' 

^sed  over  the  sudden  change  ■ 

o^ership  as  many  others.  Walter  H.  Annenl 
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Gannett  Restates  in 
Principles  to  Guide 


"W  7"  •  1  1  versed  on  public  questions  ti  ^ 

\  jL  /  'ill  their  opinions  will  carry  weig  ? 

W  IxX  Only  thus  will  our  newspaj*  iit) 

become  leaders  of  public  opinii  ^ 
“While  maintaining  stn 

I  1 vigorous  editorial  polia  ^ 

VJtX  U  Ul  LJ  I  hope  the  editors  will  alwa)  ^ 

X  be  tolerant.  One  who  disagr^ 

with  the  newspaper  may  : 
ests  of  the  communities  in  which  right,  and  the  newspaper  n 
they  are  published.  They  should  be  wrong.  It  is  particularly  i; 
at  all  times  vigorously  support  portant  that  readers  have  i 
all  movements  to  foster  and  pro-  opportunity  to  express  thn 
mote  the  welfare  of  their  com-  selves  through  our  newspaptr 
munities.  with  only  such  restrictions  i 

“Our  papers  should  always  be  space  limitations,  good  taa  Wh 
sympathetic  with  the  poor.  They  and  libel  laws  may  impose.  Maga 
should  oppose  wrongs  and  de-  “Our  news  columns  must! 
fend  the  public  against  exploita-  free  from  bias  in  reporta 
tion  at  the  hands  of  powerful  news.  Our  headlines  cspecir 
interests.  They  should  always  be  n^st  be  carefully  watched  Is 
on  guard  to  protect  the  interests  they  be  inaccurate  or  bisr: 
of  the  many  rather  than  the  The  news  columns  should  rek 

accurately  the  world  as  it  L- 

“Our  papers  should  always  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
fight  injustice.  They  should  al-  efforts  to  prevent  distortion  : 
ways  strive  to  be  fair.  They  the  true  picture. 
should  also  fight  demagogues  of 


Service  Placed  Before  Profit 


In  His  Code  for  Foundation 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

More  than  3,000  words  in  his 
will  were  devoted  to  F rank  Gan- 
nett’s  wishes  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Gannett  Group  of  22  news¬ 
papers,  four  radio  stations  and 
thi'ee  television  stations. 

“I  hope,”  Mr.  Gannett  wrote, 
“those  who  produce  our  newspa¬ 
pers  will  always  bear  in  mind 
that  no  Gannett  newspaper  is 
under  obligation  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  on  any  stock.  .  .  .  No 
stockholder  can  walk  into  the 
office  of  any  of  our  newspapers 
and  dictate  anything.  If  any 
one  attempts  to  do  so,  I  hope 
he  will  be  thrown  out  bodily. . . .” 

“.  .  .  I  believe  that,  unless  we 
preserve  absolute  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  democracy  will  perish. 
. . .  The  directors  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  should  do  their  utmost  at 
all  times  to  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  religious 
worship  —  the  most  precious 
heritage  we  enjoy.  .  .  .” 


only  profits;  they  will  not  be 
bound  by  selfish  interests;  they 
will  not  be  subsei-vient  to  any 
outside  influence  or  control. 
Rather  they  will  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  genuine  independence 
and  be  able  to  render  the  great¬ 
est  possible  measure  of  service 
to  the  public. 


Sacred  Trust 


His  Personal  Joy 


“The  fact  that  I  have  given 
to  the  Foundation,  and  am  en¬ 
trusting  to  its  directors,  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Class  A  common 
stock  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  should 
indicate  clearly  that,  in  build¬ 
ing  up  this  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  I  have  not  been  interested 
in  personal  financial  reward, 
but  have  sought  only  the  joy 
that  comes  from  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.” 


“It  makes  me  exceedingly 
happy  that  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  such  admirable  con¬ 
ditions  for  carrying  out  my 
wishes  and  promoting  my  ideals. 
I  know  the  directors  will  always 
regard  as  sacred  the  trust  im¬ 
posed  upon  them. 

“First  of  all,  I  feel  that  news¬ 
papers  are  great  public  trusts 
and  if  properly  conducted,  a 
mighty  mechanism  for  good.  I 
trust  and  expect  that  those  who, 
under  the  Foundation,  operate 
our  newspapers,  will  always  be 
conscious  of  their  great  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“Although  there  may  be  a 
few  newspapers  that  sometimes 
play  to  lower  tastes  and  sensi¬ 
bilities,  exploit  crime  and  sex 
affairs,  and  arouse  the  baser  in¬ 
stincts  of  readers,  our  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  stooped  to  such 
practices.  Nor  can  I  conceive 
of  any  changes,  even  in  this 
changing  world,  which  would 
ever  warrant  departure  from 
our  ideals. 


all  parties.  Our  papers  should  Self-Improvement 

never  belong  to  any  party.  No 

leader  in  any  party  should  as-  ^  editors  and  publiste 

sume  the  right  to  dictate  to  any  should  never  be  intent  v:; 
of  our  papers  because  no  one  ^^eir  work  but  should  sta 


“Our  editors  and  publistel  of  r< 
should  never  be  content  v:;|cess 


Mr.  Gannett’s  statement  said, 
in  part: 

“For  years,  as  the  Gannet  or¬ 
ganization  grew,  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  my 
obligation  to  the  loyal  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  it  grow 
and,  for  their  sakes,  to  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  organization  so 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  and 
unlikely  that  any  of  our  news¬ 
papers  be  sold  at  any  time. 

“What  an  ideal  arrangement 
the  Foundation  provides  for  per¬ 
petuating  the  good  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  our  newspapers 
have  accomplished!  Under  the 
operation  of  the  Foundation, 
our  newspapers  will  not  be  mere 
business  enterprises,  seeking 


“We  have  always  tried  to  pro¬ 
duce  newspapers  fit  to  be  read 
in  any  home  —  clean,  helpful, 
patriotic  and  inspiring,  ready 
and  eager,  fearlessly,  to  help 
every  good  cause  and  to  promote 
and  develop  the  best  in  every¬ 
one.  Especially,  I  expect  that 
our  papers  will  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  do  their  best  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  form 
of  government  and  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.  I  am  sure  every 
director  believes  we  must  main¬ 
tain  this  standard  and  raise  it 
higher  and  higher  as  we  be¬ 
come  stronger  in  our  influence. 


has  that  right.  All  of  you  who  constantly  to  improve  thea-  .\nd 
have  been  connected  with  our  selves  so  they  may  develop-.:  Sun( 
papers  know  that  no  one  has  a  newspapers  to  become  outstar:  ime 
right  to  dictate  what  should  be  Jng  m  their  technical  excellence  his 
printed  in  our  papers  or  what  ^heir  honesty  of  purpow,  the;:  of  t 

should,  in  their  opinion,  not  be  fairness  in  presenting  the  nen  netv 

printed  in  our  papers.  f^eir  fearlessness  and  hifk  , 

1  , ,  „  ideals,  and  their  wise  leadership  e 

Our  papers  should,  of  course,  keti 

always  remain  devoted  to  the  ^  .  bra 

public  welfare.  That  comes  first.  Because  I  expect 
Our  papers  should  never  be  men  of  these  purposes  and  ideals 
afraid  to  attack  wrong.  Our  pa-  connected  with  our 

pers  should  never  be  satisfied  papers,  an  important  idea 
with  merely  printing  the  news,  establishing  the  Foundation  w- 
We  should  strive  on  our  edi-  ^  f^®,  employees  J  ^ 

torial  page  to  interpret  correct-  ^a'^®  ^^y^l  to  us  and  ^ 

ly  the  meaning  of  the  news  that  ^?7®  y®^/^  of  spier- 

is  printed  in  our  news  columns  service  to  us.  I  am  ea^  , 
on  public  questions.  P^y  these  men  and  » 

,  ,,  ,  women  the  highest  salanes  con-  ' 

Our  papers  should  always  manasenieBt  P®' 

fight  for  progress  and  reform.  that  their  best  interests  k 
Our  papers  should  always  be  ^ept  constantly  in  mind.  Te  J 
honest  in  the  presentation  of  j^st  J 

the  news  -  by  honest,  I  mean  dealings  with  these  »»  ^ 

no  changes  in  news  Items  should  produce  the 

be  made  to  make  them  accord  newspapers. 
with  any  editors  own  personal  ^  ^  ,  i.  u  “ 

belief.  I  hope  no  news  item  in  ^  hope  that  I  have  he  dft. 
a  Gannett  newspaper  will  ever  many  years  finally  has  matei^;  to 
be  slanted  to  make  it  conform  '^®‘l  .^®  ^a'^®  mstitutedan.  p. 


oe  sianuea  to  maxe  it  coniorm  - .  ,  : - -  _  *''• 

to  the  thinking  of  any  one  con-  maintain  a  progra  I  ^ 

nected  with  the  news  or  edi-  b®"®^^  ®™PKP1 


torial  departments  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 


Definite  Positions 


For  Best  Interests 


“In  our  editorial  columns  I 
expect  and  urge  that  the  editors 
shall  take  definite  positions  on 
all  questions  in  their  honest  ef- 


These  include  a  retirement  pi®- 
profit  sharing,  sick  leave,  gwoP  n 
life  insurance,  hospital  izatior 
vacations  with  pay  and  sever 
ance  pay.  I  expect  that  this 
policy  will  be  continued.  la 


Ixteal  Autonomy 


“As  the  directors  of  t'’- 


“Again,  of  great  importance 
is  it  that  our  newspapers  always 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  spiritual  inter- 


111  i/iicTix  iluilcaif  ■ —  -  ..  v..| 

forts  to  inform  the  public  and  Foundation  well  know,  it  'I 
develop  sound  public  opinion.  l>oovi  my  policy  to  leave  to  I  _ 
Our  editors  should  seek  all  the  newspapers  a  measure  of  m 
information  possible  on  all  is-  tonomy.  This  autonomy  belongs-, 
sues  and  thus  become  so  well  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Million  Gross — What 
the  Sunday  Magazines? 
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Variety  of  Reasons  Are  Given, 
Diversion  from  Dailies  Claimed 
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What  makes  the  Sunday 
Magazines  tick?  This  question 
[intrigued  many  segments  of  the 
i industry  this  week  following  the 
sew  high  record  advertising 
volume  achieved  for  1957  by  the 
newspaper  supplements — a  gross 
of  $135,568,105,  an  increase  of 
15%  over  1956.  (E&P,  Dec.  7, 
page  16). 

Questions  asked  the  supple¬ 
ment  publishers,  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  special 
representatives  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  brought  a  variety 
of  reasons  for  the  booming  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  medium. 

Lever  Brothers  told  F.  Richard 
•Inderson,  promotion  director  of 
Sunday,  the  locally-edited  maga- 
lines,  that  big  companies  like 
his  were  making  extensive  use 
of  the  medium’s  “flexibility  and 
network  rate  discounts.” 

“The  flexibility  enables  Lever 
to  expand  or  contract  their  mar¬ 
keting  operations,  brand  by 
brand,  where  and  when  they 
wish  to  do  so,”  he  said. 
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Success  Stories 

All  new-spaper  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  offer  advertisers  volume 
and  frequency  discounts,  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  35%.  American  Weefc- 
ly  has  two  big  advertisers  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  maximum 
percentage,  placing  104  pages  a 
year.  They  are  Hunt  Foods  and 
Wesson  Oil.  Since  Wesson 
dropped  TV  for  print  color  its 
share  of  the  national  market 
has  greatly  increased,  while 
Hunt,  now  in  its  third  year  of 
saturation  advertising  in  the 
magazine,  has  likewise  climbed 
toward  the  top  against  its  com¬ 
petition.  Hunt’s  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $10,000,000  to 
Hl0,000,000  in  14  years. 

This  Week  cited  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  In  1952  Prudential  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  medium  for  the  first 
time.  By  1955  it  was  the  world’s 
largest  seller  of  life  insurance 
and  in  total  assets  was  the 
third  largest  company  in  the 
World.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the 
same  book,  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  this  year 
^ded  Sunday  magazines  to  its 
list.  During  the  first  six  months 
1957,  dollar  sales  were  29.6% 

Editor  ac  publisher 


ahead  of  those  for  the  same 
period  in  1956. 

Representing  an  advertising 
agency  viewpoint,  Arthur  Kar- 
lan,  media  buyer  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  suggested 
that  among  many  reasons  for 
increased  use  of  the  syndicated 
and  locally-edited  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  was  the  fact  that  major 
advertisers  were  concentrating 
in  the  metropolitan  markets 
served  “so  well  by  the  supple¬ 
ments  with  fine  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  a  good  stock  of  paper.” 
Mr.  Karlan  also  noted  the  “im¬ 
proved  editorial  content  of  all 
Sunday  magazines.” 

Tie-in  Ads 

Sunday  supplements  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  tie-in  advantage  not 
obtainable  through  advertising 
over  TV  or  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  All  four  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  magazines  told  about  ad¬ 
ditional  linage  obtained  in  ROP 
space  because  of  contracts 
placed  in  the  supplements.  Head¬ 
quarters  offices  of  the  syndicated 
magazines  furnish  newspapers 
with  data  to  help  them  sell  the 
extra  linage.  Parade  estimates 
this  retail  tie-in  ROP  adver¬ 
tising  will  exceed  2,000,000  lines 
this  year. 

John  Hart,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Rexall  Drug  Company, 
told  Parade  that  after  it  ad¬ 
vertised  its  “One  Cent  Sale” 
this  year  in  the  supplements, 
“Rexall  druggists  placed  more 
local  tie-in  ads  in  Parade  news¬ 
papers  than  ever  before.” 

“Sunday  linage  alone  was 
70%  greater  than  last  year”,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Hart  said  the  sale  showed 
“a  substantial  increase  in  sales 
volume  over  any  other  sale  w’e 
have  ever  run.”  He  plans  to 
repeat  it  in  1958. 

As  another  example,  Channel 
Master  put  a  half  page  in 
Family  Weekly  and  garnered 
73  tie-in  ads  in  ROP.  A  Swift 
ad  resulted  in  821  ROP  ads, 
totalling  153,355  lines.  Frigi- 
daire  refrigerators  advertised 
in  Family  brought  171  ads, 
totalling  115,284  lines. 

Last  year  the  small  appliance 
division  of  General  Electric 
placed  a  campaign  in  This  Week 
and  this  one  drive  added  more 
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than  a  million  ROP  lines  to  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers,  while  this 
year  Westinghouse  also  got 
more  than  a  million  extra  lines 
in  the  same  way. 

Motley’s  3  Reasons 

Five  chief  reasons  were  cited 
by  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley, 
president  and  publisher  of 
Parade,  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  newspaper-distributed  sec¬ 
tions  since  the  war.  All  but  one 
of  his  reasons  are  similar  in 
content  to  statements  made  by 
John  Sterling,  chairman  of  the 
board.  This  Week,  John  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  publisher,  American  Week¬ 
ly,  and  Leonard  S.  Davidow, 
president.  Family  Weekly. 

The  one  differing  statement, 
echoed  by  Mr.  Davidow,  is  that 
Parade’s  editorial  policy  of 
hewing  to  the  “today  and  fac¬ 
tual  line”  of  newspapers  is  pay¬ 
ing  off.  This  Week  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  are  building  up 
magazine-like  editorial  content, 
with  fiction,  big  name  authors, 
and  elaborate  make-up.  They 
are  just  as  insistent  that  this 
editorial  glamorizing  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  plus  asset  for  both  readers 
and  advertisers.  Cited  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  both  beliefs  is  reader 
response  to  editorial  articles. 

Mr.  Motley’s  other  reasons 
are: 

1.  The  publishers’  decision  to 
improve  the  already  extremely 
flexible  Sunday  package  is  of¬ 
fering  advertisers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  advertising  in 
color  in  an  extensive  network  of 
local  newspaper  markets  with 
their  deep  penetration  circula¬ 
tion. 

2.  Because  Sunday  magazines 
are  among  the  best  read  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
advertisers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  space  in  them,  over 
and  above  the  regular  newspa¬ 
per  line  rate. 

3.  While  the  circulations  of 
national  mass  magazines  have 
grown  since  the  war,  their 
growth  has  not  been  fast 
enough  to  supply  advertisers 
with  the  saturation  coverage 
being  demanded  today.  Aware 
of  the  size  of  the  market  for 
their  product,  influenced  by  in¬ 
creased  mass  buying  power 
through  the  redistribution  of 
wealth,  these  advertisers  are 
turning  to  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  to  ring  the  necessary  ad¬ 
ditional  door  bells.  Furthermore, 
advertisers  who  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  newspaper  magazine  ad¬ 


FATAL  RIDE — Pauline  Reaves 
Hodges,  40,  Distaff  Editor  of 
Parade  and  assistant  to  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  publisher,  was  killed  Dec. 
9  when  the  car  in  which  she  was 
riding  with  her  husband,  Roy, 
skidded  and  hit  an  "El"  pillar  in 
the  Bronx.  Mr.  Hodges  was  gravely 
injured.  Mrs.  Hodges  first  began 
working  for  Mr.  Motley  in  1940 
at  American  Magazine. 


vertising  should  be  limited  to 
special  price  promotions,  have 
now  found  that  consistent  sched¬ 
ules  in  the  medium  also  build 
brand  personality  and  prestige 
for  which  they  formerly  used 
the  national  magazines.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications  of  adver¬ 
tisers  using  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  had  greatly  expanded. 

‘Rigid’  TV 

4.  The  advent  of  TV  also 
helped  all  newspaper  Sunday 
supplements  grow  faster  than 
they  noiTOally  would  have  ex¬ 
panded.  TV  was  newT,  glamorous, 
exciting,  but  also  expensive  and 
rigid.  TV’s  rigidity,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  in  the  day  and  the 
limit  in  the  number  of  net¬ 
works,  is  forcing  many  national 
advertisers  who  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  mass  coverage  to 
look  for  and  find  what  they  want 
in  the  mass  syndicated  and 
locally  edited  Sunday  magazine 
color  print  medium. 

To  this  summary  of  reasons 
for  growth,  William  I.  Nichols, 
This  Week’s  publisher,  added 
that  the  Sunday  magazines  have 
become  another  tool  in  the 
newspapers’  arsenal  of  “multiple 
advertising  facilities.”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  mul¬ 
tiple  facilities  offered  by  news¬ 
papers  is  “one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  today’s 
changing  advertising  picture.” 

“Nowhere  else  than  in  the 
newspapers  can  advertisers  find 
so  wide  and  varied  a  range  of 
specialized  tools  with  which  to 
work”,  Mr.  Nichols  said.  “With 
these  tools — ROP  color  as  well 
as  black  and  white,  comics,  spe- 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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ITU  on  Side 
Of  Teamsters 
In  Ouster  Vote 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Delegates  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  cast 
their  80,000  votes  against  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
from  the  AFL-CIO  here  Dec.  6. 

Voting  with  the  majority  to 
boot  the  Beck-Hoffa  brotherhood 
were  the  photo-engravers,  the 
pressmen  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Before  the  final  vote,  which 
was  5  to  1  for  ouster,  the  big 
labor  convention  heard  the  dra¬ 
matic  plea  of  John  English,  vice- 
president  of  the  corruption- 
tainted  union,  which  wound  up 
in  this  declaration: 

“We  won’t  forget  our  friends. 
Teamsters  never  forget  their 
friends.  As  far  as  our  enemies 
are  concerned,  they  can  all  go 
straight  to  hell.” 

Last  August  the  teamsters 
were  anything  but  friends  of 
the  printers,  in  the  eyes  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  ITU’s  own  conven¬ 
tion.  Then  Jimmy  Hoffa’s  fol¬ 
lowers  in  Detroit  were  accused 
of  aiding  the  mailers  who  had 
seceded  from  the  parent  ITU 
and  gone  over  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  International  Mailers  Union. 

ITU  delegates  heard  in  Au¬ 
gust  how  the  Detroit  teamsters 
browbeat  the  typographical 
union  in  wrangling  sessions;  ac¬ 
tually  threatened  clubbing  on 
the  picket  line. 

Legalistic  Qiallenge 

The  speech  that  ITU  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  made 
here  against  the  committee 
recommendation  to  expel  the 
teamsters  was  a  legalistic  chal- 
!  lenge  to  AFL-CIO  President 

i  George  Meany  and  “the  30  men” 
who  rule  the  united  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

Nowhere  in  his  40-minute  ad¬ 
dress  did  the  printers’  leader  try 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
teamsters’  officials.  In  fact  he 
argued  from  the  premise  that 
I  the  ITU  had  no  sympathy  with 

i  either  communist  or  criminal 

I  activities. 

j  Mr.  Randolph  contended  that 

I  the  procedure  was  wrong  and 

smacked  too  much  of  dictatorial 
I  control  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu¬ 

tive  Council  over  independent 
affiliates.  His  proposal  of  two 
years  ago  to  clarify  the  expul- 
j  sion  powers  of  the  Council  in  a 

!  constitutional  change  had  been 

ignored,  Mr.  Randolph  com¬ 
plained. 

Had  his  idea  for  democratic 
processes  been  adopted,  Mr.  Ran¬ 


dolph  claimed,  the  teamsters’ 
ouster  could  have  been  effected 
without  providing  publicity  fod¬ 
der  for  labor-haters.  The  con¬ 
stant  headlines  created  by  the 
Executive  Council’s  way  of 
handling  the  situation  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  besmirching  the  entire 
labor  movement,  he  said. 

Putting  labor’s  house  in  order 
should  be  left  to  the  individual 
unions  at  the  rank-and-file  level, 
Mr.  Randolph  insisted.  The  sit¬ 
uation  now,  he  said,  is  that  the 
reform  must  come  from  the  top. 

Mr.  Meany  corrected  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  view  of  the  procedure, 
saying  it  had  been  settled  two 
years  ago,  and  he  dismissed  the 
assertion  of  dictatorship  by 
noting  that  the  officers  and 
Council  members  are  elected  for 
only  two  years. 


Cas  Adams,  51, 
Sportswriter 

Caswell  (Cas)  Adams,  sports- 
writer,  died  in  a  Long  Island 
hospital  this  week  as  the  result 
of  a  stroke  he  suffered  last  Feb. 
10.  He  was  51. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  writing 
sports  for  the  New  York  Joiir- 
nal-American  until  his  illness. 
He  was  credited  with  coining 
the  phrase  “Ivy  League.” 

After  college  Mr.  Adams 
worked  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  as  writer-columnist, 
and  in  1942  he  wrote  a  column 
for  King  Features  Syndicate. 
He  also  did  publicity  and  was 
co-author  of  two  humor  books. 


INS  Names  Murray 
To  N.Y.  Sales  Staff 

Jeff  Murray  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  business  representa¬ 
tive  for  International  News 
Service  and  temporarily  as¬ 
signed  to  New  York,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  William 
C.  Wilson,  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Murray,  a  journalism 
graduate  from  Louisiana  State 
University,  comes  to  INS  from 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  News. 

$500,000  Price  Tag 
For  Labor’s  Daily 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  put  a  price 
tag  on  Labor’s  Daily — $500,000. 
The  paper,  published  by  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.  in  a  new  plant  at 
Bettendorf,  Iowa,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000,  he  said  at  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  here.  Un¬ 
less  there  are  assurances  of  sup¬ 
port  for  it  from  other  unions, 
he  said  ITU  will  have  to  aban¬ 
don  it. 


Meany  Asks 
Labor  Press 
To  Shun  Ads 


■ 

1 

n 

yearbooks  “can  be  given  to  the  DIRECTOR  —  John  C.  BorJm, 

members  and  paid  for  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  vicepresident  ind 

members  out  of  trade  union  controller,  has  been  elected  to  (b 

money  rather  than  advertising  board  of  directors.  He  joined 

money  ”  Cutler-Hammer  upon  graduation 

This  was  Mr.  Meany’s  way  of  f^^o^o  " 

.  ,  .  J?  j.1.  1929  with  a  degree  in  electricil 

taking  cognizance  of  the  com-  engine^ing. 

plaints  that  come  from  business-  _ 

men  on  being  solicited  for  ads 

in  fraudulent  labor  publications.  A  A 

“There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  l\v01(Jo 

when  the  businessmen  get  hooked 

by  these  papers,  that  they  have  'P|Cc'r»l/-sCJn T»o  nf 

fear  of  being  laughed  at  by  J-yloUlUo  Lll  C  U1 

their  associates  in  the  business 

world.”  he  said.  “They  have  such  A  n  f 

a  fear  that  it  overcomes  any  idea  .tvLllJ.lL 

they  might  have  of  trying  to 

bring  these  people  who  cheated  CHlCAi 

them  to  justice.”  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circul 


Chicago 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  stood  its  ground  this  week 
against  an  attempt  to  have  it 


dvertising  Study  against  an  attempt  to  have  it 

Gordon  H.  Cole,  editor  of  the  disclose  auditors’  worksheets 
Machinist,  appointed  a  six-mem-  and  internal  records  in  a  law- 
ber  committee  to  study  the  con-  suit  between  two  newspaper 
cept  of  trade  union  advertising,  publishers. 

Mrs.  Brownie  Cuthbert,  Chat-  Glenn  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
tanooga  Labor  World,  heads  Pa^co  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald, 
this  group.  first  sought  a  court  order  to  ob- 

Peter  E.  Terzick,  Carpenters  tain  ABC  information  about  the 
Union  editor,  was  elected  to  Columbia  Basin  News,  a  rival 
succeed  Mr.  Gole  as  president  of  paper  that  is  sponsored  by  the 
ILPA.  Bernard  R.  Mullady,  International  Typographical 
AFL-CIO  News,  was  re-elected  Union. 

secretary-treasurer.  The  Tri-City  Herald  is  suing 

Rep.  George  H.  Rhodes,  a  the  Basin  News  and  ITU  for 
former  labor  editor  in  Easton,  damages  in  an  alleged  antitrust 
Pa.,  charged  that  general  news-  conspiracy, 
papers  and  magazines  with  “im-  .  . 

moral  conduct”  when  they  fea-  Attorney  Argues 

ture  labor  corruption  stories  to  Fred  Potter,  ABC  attorney, 
discredit  labor.  argued  that  Bureau  procedure 

The  Congressman  said  the  and  records  were  highly  confi- 
“overwhelming  majority”  of  the  dential.  If  the  Herald  were  given 
press  is  well-informed,  decent  access  to  the  records  it  seeks, 
and  able  but  “many  journalists  he  said,  it  would  expose  the  bus- 
have  to  work  under  conditions  iness  practices  of  competitors 
which  don’t  permit  them  the  and  would  make  it  possible  for 
freedom  to  write  as  most  of  ABC  members  to  circumvent 
them  would  under  more  fair  rules. 

and  favorable  conditions.”  Federal  Judge  Michael  Igo« 

•  declared  he  didn’t  see  that  the 

Critical  of  Pre,. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  sacred  at  all  in  any  manner 
Westchester  County’s  Board  but  he  advised  the  Herald  aw  | 
of  Supervisors  this  week  con-  ABC  lawyers  to  work  out  their 
demned  cute  press  stories  that  problem  outside  court.  The  de 
put  the  tag  of  Civil  Servant  positions  were  completed 
on  the  Vanguard — ^“he  won’t  out  ABC  producing  the  wort- 
work  and  you  can’t  fire  him.”  sheets  or  confidential  files.  [ 
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Missile  Fizzle  Won’t 
Change  News  Policy 


Washington 
Pentagon  press  information 
policy  is  not  likely  to  undergo 
basic  change  because  of  the 
Vanguard  failure  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.,  in  spite  of  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  presented  to  the  public 
with  unwarranted  optimism. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White 
House  press  secretary,  and  his 
former  aide,  Murray  Snyder, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  media  had  de¬ 
manded  detailed  disclosure.  But 
each  was  careful  to  say  he  found 
no  fault  with  the  principle  of 
telling  all,  short  of  revealing 
security  secrets. 

Full  Disclosure 
Defense  Secretary  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  trial  had  not  been  suc- 


2.  Had  the  test  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  the  alleged  flaws  in  public 
information  would  have  been 
forgotten. 

3.  The  March  firing  of  a  21- 
inch  satellite  will  be  covered 
in  detail  by  the  press. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  secret 
firings  is  rejected  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  mechanism  is  visi¬ 
ble  for  miles  around,  requires 
a  large  staff  of  activity,  and 
would  be  within  eyeshot  of  an 
alert  press  in  any  event. 

John  P.  Hagen,  director  of 
Project  Vanguard,  sounded  a 
dissent.  He  told  reporters  he  had 
objected  to  the  “unprecedented 
publicity  given  to  a  scientific 
experiment.”  Without  placing 
blame  on  anyone,  he  described 
the  publicity  build-up  as  “un¬ 
fortunate.” 

He  joined  other  responsible 


nounced  failures  by  the  Rus- 


Schooley  Helpful 

Patrick  AF  Base,  Fla. 

Smooth  assistance  from  the 
Defense  Department’s  public  in¬ 
formation  office  made  last  week’s 
Vanguard  fiasco  at  the  Air 
Force  Missile  Test  Center  one 
of  the  best  covered  news  events 
of  the  year. 

Herschel  Schooley,  Defense 
infonnation  chief,  took  charge 
of  keeping  the  press  informed 
of  progress  in  the  attempt  to 
launch  America’s  first  earth 
satellite. 

Newsmen  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  initially  irked  at 
what  appeared  to  be  the  usual 
application  of  governmental  re¬ 
strictions  on  covering  rocket 
shoots  here,  eventually  praised 
Mr.  Schooley  for  keeping  them 
closely  posted  on  the  firing  time. 

Hundreds  of  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  casual  specta¬ 
tors  jammed  the  tiny  beach 
across  Canaveral  harbor  from  a 
few  hours  before  dawn  Wednes- 


beach.  Messengers  relayed  the 
count  to  dozens  of  photogra¬ 
phers  poised  on  two  huge  Air 
Force  trailer  trucks. 

The  rocket  exploded  on  its 
launching  pad  at  11:45  a.m.  and 
a  press  conference  with  proj¬ 
ect  experts  was  arranged. 

Shortly  after  the  press  con¬ 
ference  ended,  the  clamp  went 
back  on  information  about  the 
missile  test  center. 

Things  were  back  to  normal 
for  the  professional  bird-watch- 


Grey  Loses  Kolynos 
After  TV  Interview 

Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  is  wondering  where  White¬ 
hall  Pharmacal  Co.’s  Kolynos 
toothpaste  account  went  since 
Arthur  Fatt,  Grey’s  president, 
brushed  off  the  client’s  product 
while  appearing  on  WABD-TV’s 
“Nightbeat”  interview  program. 

The  agency  does  know  it  no 
longer  has  the  account. 

Interviewer  Howard  Whitman 
asked  Mr.  Fatt  if  he  used  prod¬ 
ucts  handled  by  his  agency. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 

Ivey,  St.  Petersburg  Times 


‘BY  GOSH!’ 

Bastian,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


ANOTHER  SUBWAY  CRUSH 


Jenkins,  New  York  Journal  American 


■*  cessful  and  adverted  to  the  fact  military  and  missile-rocketry  day  until  a  warning  light  was  ii  •  p 

attorney'  full  disclosure  had  been  de-  spokesmen  in  saying  the  test  extinguished  at  10:15  p.m.,  indi-  Hair  Preparation 


procedure  manded  by  news  media.  He  had  not  been  forced  ahead  of  eating  the  shoot  had  been  Mr.  Fatt  replied  in  the  af- 

hly  confi-  Added  it  is  not  always  possible  schedule  by  publicity  or  to  meet  “scrubbed”  for  the  day.  Can-  firmative  concerning  a  hair 

,'ere  given  to  decide  exactly  how  far  to  published  deadlines.  cellation  of  the  shoot  was  not  preparation  and  a  brand  of  cof¬ 
it  seeks,  go  in  such  matters  but,  he  said.  Some  leaders  in  Congress  and  forwarded  to  the  chilled  news-  fee  but  admitted  he  “just  hap- 

e  the  bus-  he  is  resigfned  to  the  fact  that  some  editorial  writers  in  news-  men  on  the  beaches.  pened”  to  use  Crest  toothpaste 
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w  a  democracy  it  is  proper  that 
the  fullest  possible  information 
he  available. 

Mr.  Snyder  said  the  great 
public  interest  in  the  test 
launching  justified  the  many 
uws  releases,  including  those 
which  flowed  in  volume  when 
^eral  postponements  were 
found  necessary.  Mr.  Snyder 
said: 

1-  There  will  continue  to  be 
an  ‘orderly  flow”  of  informa- 
1  t^ts  ™rssilry  and  rocketry 


papers  expressed  an  opinion 
that  future  experiments  be 
shielded  from  razzle-dazzle  pub¬ 
licity  until  successful. 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  insisted  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed.  He  said  that  he  felt  the 
advance  publicity  on  Vanguard 
“should  have  put  more  stress  on 
the  strong  possibility  of  failure” 
and  references  to  the  “unan- 


The  Information  Services  Of¬ 
fice  at  Patrick  announced  early 
Thursday  the  launching  was  de¬ 
layed  by  a  faulty  valve  and  the 
countdown  would  be  resumed 
early  Friday. 

Friday  morning  found  the 
beaches  jammed  again  but  in¬ 
formation  on  progress  of  the 
countdown  was  readily  made 
available  to  the  newsmen  by 
Mr.  Schooley.  He  arranged  to 
have  the  information  called  by 
radio-telephone  to  a  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  car  waiting  on  the 


on  the  morning  of  the  day  he 
was  interviewed.  He  explained 
that  Crest  is  made  by  Procter  & 
Gamble,  another  Grey  client,  but 
that  the  agency  does  not  handle 
advertising  of  Crest. 

Kenneth  A.  Bonham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Whitehall,  denied  the 
action  had  been  taken,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “Our  people  are 
talking  about  the  matter.” 

Grey  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  agencies  on  the 
matter  of  urging  its  employes 
to  use  its  clients’  products. 
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TV  ‘Vision’  Seeks 
To  Tune  Out  Papers 


The  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  unveiled  its  new  pre¬ 
sentation,  “The  Vision  of  Tele¬ 
vision  .  .  .  1958,”  in  New  York 
this  week  before  some  1500  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  executives. 
Newspapers  took  a  statistical 
beating. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are 
more  than  41,200,000  homes  in 
the  U.  S.  with  TV  sets  and  481 
TV  stations,  the  presentation 
compares  time  spent  w'atching 
TV  with  time  spent  reading 
newspapers. 

Papers  A  ‘Beneliniark’ 

“Still  talking  about  all  the 
homes  in  the  country,  compare 
time  spent,”  the  presentation 
said.  “Compare  it  with  the  older 
medium  of  newspapers  . . .  news¬ 
papers  as  a  benchmark.  If  you 
had  not  known  average  people, 
you  could  not  appreciate  a  giant. 
Thus  we  compare  ourselves  with 
new’spapers. 

“The  average  low  income 
home  in  America  spends  11 
hours  a  week  with  newspapers, 
and  29  hours  a  week  with  TV. 
The  average  high  income  home 
spends  13  hours  a  week  with 
newspapers,  and  50  hours  a 
week  with  TV. 

“Both  media  are  more  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  higher  income  homes. 
But,  while  TV  is  more  than 
twice  as  popular  as  newrspapers 
in  the  lower  income  homes,  in 
the  higher  income  homes,  TV  is 
almost  four  times  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  newspapers.” 

Families  Compared 

Comparing  small  and  large 
families  that  watch  TV,  the 
TvB’s  pitch  chaims  the  average 
small  family  spends  10  hours 
a  week  with  newspapers  and  23 
hours  a  week  with  TV.  The  av¬ 
erage  large  family  is  said  to 
spend  15  hours  a  week  with 
newspapers  and  58  hours  a  week 
with  TV. 

Discussing  space  used  by  an 
advertiser  to  show  his  product’s 
features,  the  presentation  said: 

“In  print,  large-size  ads  with 
dominant  illustrations  have  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity.  ...  A 
full-page  newspaper  ad,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  about  300  square 
inches.  This  is  the  selling  area. 

“The  average  TV  screen  is 
about  200  square  inches.  But 
there  is  a  big  difference  between 
the  selling  space  of  TV  and  the 
selling  space  of  newspapers.  In 
TV,  you  don’t  just  buy  one  full 
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page,  you  do  buy  a  series  of 
full  pages,  each  seen  in  turn, 
each  dominant.” 

Space  Compared 

“We  estimate,”  the  TvB’s 
pitch  continued,  “that  the  aver¬ 
age  20-second  TV  spot  gives 
you  four  full  TV  pages.  The 
average  minute  commercial 
gives  you  up  to  10  TV  pages. 
Thus,  when  the  average  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  requires  only 
five  or  six  TV  pages  to  show 
the  same  thing,  you  have  other 
space,  extra  space,  on  TV.  The 
space  of  TV  is  about  six  times 
that  of  new'spapers,  ad  for  ad, 
selling  point  by  selling  point. 

Another  part  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  lashed  out  at  the  “sad  cry,” 
“TV’s  fine  .  .  .  but  it’s  too  ex¬ 
pensive.” 

“Too  expensive?  Compared 
with  what?  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  reach  one  million  people.  How 
small  a  budget  can  you  do  it 
with?” 

In  answer,  TvB  cites  Leo 
Burnett  report  that  to  reach  a 
million  people  with  a  page  black 
and  white  in  newspapers  will 
require  $10,790.  To  reach  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  via  women’s  service 
magazines  takes  $6,480.  But 
nighttime  TV  requires  only  $1,- 
420  and  daytime  TV  only  $1,- 
050  for  the  same  million  people. 

“On  this  basis,  which  of  the 
major  media  is  most  expensive 
.  .  .  too  expensive?”  the  TvB 
asked. 

The  study  cited  examples  of 
advertisers  who  have  success¬ 
fully  used  “high  speed  TV  sell¬ 
ing.” 

• 

Vermont  Disaster 
Publicity  Studied 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Governor  Joseph  B.  Johnson 
of  Vei-mont  opened  a  meeting 
to  which  representatives  of  the 
press,  radio  and  television  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  the  flow  of  in- 
fomiation  in  the  event  of  an 
air  raid  or  natural  disaster. 

Organization  of  Vermont’s 
public  information  plan  was  set 
up  with  the  appointment  of  the 
following  district  coordinators: 
Robert  E.  Beaupre,  executive 
director,  Burlington  Free  Press; 
Lowell  Smith,  managing  editor, 
Caledonian-Record,  St.  Johns- 
bury;  John  Bennett,  WHWB, 
Rutland;  Roland  Belknap,  pub¬ 
lisher,  V  e  r  m  o  n  t  Newspaper 
Corp.,  Bellows  Falls;  and  Craig 
Parker,  WSKI,  Montpelier. 


Ross  Downing 


UP  Sets  Up 

Personnel 

Department 

United  Press  has  established 
a  Department  of  Personnel. 

The  new  office,  headed  by  Ross 
Downing,  will  include  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  for  UP  and  UP  Newspic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Downing,  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  new  post  of 
manager  of  personnel,  was  as¬ 
sistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager.  J.  Robert  Ellis  and  Merton 
T.  Akers  were  named  to  assist 
him. 

Mr.  Do\\Tiing  joined  the  UP 
in  1927  in  New  York.  Later  he 
was  bureau  manager  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Philadelphia  and  Harris¬ 
burg.  He  became  a  business  rep¬ 
resentative  in  1942  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Eastern 
Division  in  1946,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1952 
he  came  to  New  York  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  business  manager. 

Mr.  Ellis  joined  Acme  News- 
pictures  as  assistant  telephoto 
director  in  New  York  in  1944. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  for  14 
years  on  Peoria,  Ill.,  newspapers. 
He  became  superintendent  of 
bureaus  for  Acme  in  1949  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  after 
Acme  newspictures  merged  with 
United  Press. 

Mr.  Akers  joined  the  UP  in 
Chicago  in  1928. 

Ore.  Weekly  Dies 

Condon,  Ore. 

Publication  of  the  Arlington 
Bulletin  has  been  discontinued 
and  the  weekly’s  subscription  list 
has  been  merged  with  that  of 
the  Condon  Globe-Times.  The 
Bulletin  was  started  last  year 
by  Stewart  Hardie,  who  died 
several  months  ago.  Mrs.  Hardie 
is  continuing  as  publisher  of 
both  papers. 


New  Owners 
In  Pawtucket 
Make  Plans 

Two  television  producers  who 
have  purchased  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  feel  that  they  are  merely 
expanding  in  a  field  in  whid 
they  always  have  worked— com¬ 
munications. 

Mark  Goodson  and  Bill  Tod- 
man,  television  producers,  an 
officers  of  New  England  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Pawtucket  (R.  L) 
Times  (E&P,  Dec.  7,  page  12). 

Mr.  Todman,  vicepresident  of 
New  England  Newspapers  and 
treasurer  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  said  the  firm  has 
no  immediate  plans  to  acquire 
other  newspapers. 

“We’ll  wait  and  see  how  we 
do  Avith  the  Times  and  if  we  get 
along  all  right  we  would  like  to 
buy  other  papers  later,”  he  said. 
“We  have  no  specific  plans  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  Times 
in  any  way  except  that  we  will 
try  to  increase  and  improve  the 
entertainment  news,  which  we 
naturally  believe  is  of  interest 
and  importance  to  newspaper 
readers.” 

Mr.  Todman  said  Ralph  Inger- 
soll,  publisher  of  the  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald,sA 
in  on  all  the  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Times  as  an 
advisor.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
new’spaper  would  continue  to 
have  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  services « 
a  consultant  but  added  there  is 
no  plan  to  make  Mr.  Ingersoll 
an  officer  or  part  owmer  of  the 
Times. 

• 

Praise  from  Peers 

Orlando,  Fla 

The  Orlando  Sentinel-Stat't 
Tallahassee  correspondent  and 
political  writer,  Jim  Hardee,  has 
received  a  certificate  signed  by 
15  members  of  the  Washington 
Press  Corps  for  his  “accurate^ 
fearless,  constructive  and  lucid 
reporting  on  constitutional  re¬ 
vision  in  Florida.  The  certificate 
was  sponsored  by  the  Rollins 
College  Center  for  Practical 
Politics. 

• 

Tax  Boost  Fought 

Scranton,  P»- 

Newspapers  in  Scranton 
launched  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  a  proposal  made  by  of¬ 
ficials  to  increase  city  taxes  by 
30  per  cent  in  the  new  budget. 


A  protest  meeting  brought  out 
an  attendance  of  3,000  men  and 
women. 
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Adveriiser  *  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Plymouth’s  Ad  Chief 
Throws  Roses,  Thorns 


The  Plymouth  Division  of 
Chrysler  Corp.  is  now  spending 
more  money  in  newspapers  than 
ever  befoi-e  in  Plymouth  his¬ 
tory,  and  its  newspaper  budget 
in  1957  was  SO'/c  higher  than 
in  1956,  according  to  Louis  T. 
Hagopian,  Plymouth’s  director 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

Speaking  before  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  week,  Mr.  Hago¬ 
pian  said  this  “happy  state  of 
affairs  is  not  entirely  due  to 
rate  increases.” 

“Plymouth  is  actually  buying 
more  linage — five  million  more 
lines  than  last  year,”  he  said. 
“And  .  .  .  whatever  you  may 
hear  to  the  contrary  Plymouth 
is  spending  more  money  in 
newspapei-s  than  in  any  other 
medium. 

‘Perfectly  Naltirul' 

“And  that’s  perfectly  natural, 
too.  Because  at  Plymouth,  we 
are  very  promotion-minded,  and 
the  way  you  put  over  a  promo¬ 
tion  is  in  newspapers  .  .  .  It’s 
that  retail  impact  that  does  it, 
of  course.” 

Mr.  Hagopian  threw  out  a  few 
thorns  along  with  the  roses. 

The  first  thorn  concenied  the 
merchandising  of  Plymouth 
newspaper  advertising. 

“You  people  are  geniuses  at 
merchandising  advertising,”  he 
said.  “Time  and  again  you’ve 
proved  it.  Y’ou’ve  proved  it  for 
food  advertisers,  for  drug  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  cosmetic  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“But  what’s  the  matter  with 
“s.  Don’t  we  pay  our  bills  as 
?ood  as  standard  brands? 
•Wn’t  our  schedules  as  big  as 
Revlon’s?  Don’t  you  like  us  as 
much  as  Vitalis  ? 

“I’m  not  .saying  that  no  news¬ 
papers  do  a  job  of  merchan¬ 
dising  Plymouth  advertising,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we’ve  had  some 
fine  merchandising  cooperation. 

‘For  instance,  our  recent  new- 
model  announcement  spectacular 
•  •  -  the  pink  sheet  insert  .  .  . 
?ot  good  support.  I  just  saw 
a  report  that  covered  the  activi- 
hes  of  26  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  and  it’s  excellent. 

Last  Spring,  under  the  initia- 
>7-?  Speer,  both  the 

uu'aukee  Journal  and  the  Cin- 
mnnati  Times-Star  did  outstand- 
mg  Jobs  of  merchandising  our 

Editor  &  publisher 


Plymouth  Fever  Campaign. 

Support  is  Spotty 

“But  by  and  large,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  support  we  get  from 
the  big  metropolitan  newspapers 
is  definitely  spotty. 

“Maybe  it’s  our  fault.  Maybe 
we  should  demand  more.  But  is 
it  our  place  to  ask?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  newspapers 
themselves  ought  to  be  throw¬ 
ing  new  ideas  at  us. 

“Perhaps  w-e  at  Plymouth  are 
supersensitive  about  merchan¬ 
dising  support.  If  we  are,  it’s 
perfectly  natural.  We  are,  as  I 
mentioned,  premotion-m inded. 
We’re  constantly  looking  for  the 
idea,  the  gimmick,  the  off-beat 
something  that  will  get  our  car 
.  .  .  and  our  advertising  .  .  . 
greater  visibility.  In  our  case, 
it’s  a  matter  of  necessity.  As 
you  know,  both  Ford  and  Chev¬ 
rolet  can  out-produce  us  .  .  . 
two  to  one.  They  can  .  .  .  and 
do  .  .  .  out-spend  us  two-to-one. 

“So  Plymouth  has  to  get  more 
for  every  advertising  dollar  in 
order  to  compete.  We’ve  always 
been  in  that  position. 

Must  Be  Bold 

“We’ve  always  had  to  be  bold 
...  to  innovate  ...  to  do  things 
the  new  way. 

‘Look  at  all  three!’  Set  the 
pattern  for  Plymouth’s  con¬ 
tinuing  advertising  strategy. 


Last  year,  we  said  ‘Suddenly  .  .  . 
it’s  I960.’  And  then  we  dared 
the  public  to  ‘compare  all  three.’ 
Y'ou’re  seeing  more  of  this 
strategy  of  boldness  right  now. 

“And  it’s  all  because  we’ve 
got  to  get  more  visibility  for 
our  advertising  than  any  of  our 
competitors. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  twice  as 
much  work  out  of  every  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  we  spend. 

“Make  no  mistake  about  it .  .  . 
Plymouth’s  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  a  big  one  .  .  .  real 
big.  But  it  is  not  so  big  that  we 
can  afford  to  brush  off  any 
single  unit  of  any  campaign  .  .  . 
no  matter  how  unimportant  it 
might  seem  ...  as  just  another 
ad. 

Overtime  Dollars 

“Every  dollar  we  spend  has 
to  work  overtime  .  .  .  and  then 
some. 

“And  we  feel  that  you  have 
a  definite  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  dollars  we  spend  in 
your  newspapers  do  just  that 
.  .  .  work  overtime. 

“You  can  make  sure  that  they 
do  by  using  the  merchandising 
genius  you’ve  demonstrated  so 
often  to  the  food,  drug  and  cos¬ 
metic  industries. 

Bequests  Mel 

“I  will  say  this  .  .  .  whenever 
we  have  specifically  asked  for 
merchandising  help,  you  have 
come  up  with  it.  But  again  I 
put  this  question  .  .  .  Should  we 
have  to  ask? 

“I  know  that  all  of  us  at 
Plymouth  would  take  it  most 
kindly  if  more  papers  came  up 
with  ideas  like  the  Detroit  Free 
Press'  annual  trophy  to  the  out¬ 


standing  Plymouth  retail  sales¬ 
man  in  the  Detroit  area. 

“In  fact,  anything  that  any 
of  you  can  contribute  to  further¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  Plym¬ 
outh  dealers  and  salesmen  at 
the  retail  level,  will  be  more 
than  welcome. 

“The  retail  field  is  your  own, 
chosen,  specialty  .  .  .  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  all  could 
put  some  of  your  vast  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field  to  work  for 
Plymouth  a  good  deal  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  you’ve  been  do¬ 
ing.” 

Another  Thorn 

Mr.  Hagopian  jabbed  his 
listeners  with  another  thorn. 
This  one  had  to  do  with  the  way 
newspapers  ignore  local  Plym¬ 
outh  dealers  when  it  comes  to 
explaining  extent  of  coverage 
offered  by  a  newspaper. 

“About  a  year  ago,  when  Ply¬ 
mouth,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  automobile  industry,  aban¬ 
doned  co-op  advertising,  the  air 
was  full  of  wails  of  woe. 

“We  heard  people  sobbing 
that  now,  with  dealer  pressure 
off,  the  factories  would  spend 
less  money  in  local  newspapers. 

“As  I  have  pointed  out  ...  in 
Plymouth’s  case,  it  has  worked 
out  just  the  opposite.  We’re 
spending  more  .  .  .  not  less.  But 
. . .  the  pattern  of  our  scheduling 
is  definitely  changing.  It  is 
changing  for  the  very  reason 
that  you  fellow’s,  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  have  sold 
us  on  the  extent  of  your  cover¬ 
age. 

“We  hear  from  you  that  such- 
and-such  a  newspaper  not  only 
blankets  the  city  ...  it  also 
reaches  into  and  influences  the 
buying  ...  of  seven  out  of  ten 
homes  within  a  radius  of  so- 
and-so-many  miles. 

“We  believe  you — and  we’re 
demonstrating  our  belief  w’ith 
hard,  cold  cash  .  .  .  with  bigger 
schedules  in  your  metropolitan 
papers. 

“You’ve  done  a  fine  job  selling 
to  us  .  .  .  and  our  own  research 
proves  that  everything  you’ve 
told  us  about  your  coverage  is 
currently  true. 

“You’ve  sold  us  .  .  .  but  that’s 
where  it  ends. 

Coverage  A  Secret 

“The  extent  of  your  coverage 
remains  a  deep,  dark  secret  to 
everybody  but  us  and  our  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

“Our  good  Plymouth  dealer  in 
an  outlying  community  hasn’t 
been  told  how  the  Journal  or  the 
Post  or  whatever  your  paper  is 
.  .  .  blankets  his  town. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


ROSES  AND  THORNS — Louis  T.  Hagopian  (center),  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion,  Plymouth  Division,  Chrysler  Corp.,  discusses 
some  of  the  roses  and  thorns  he  threw  at  newspapers  during  meeting 
of  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
senatives  last  week.  (Shown  left  to  right)  are:  Stanley  Cloutier,  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  and  secretary  of  the  Detroit  chapter;  John  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  chapter  treasurer;  Mr.  Hagopian; 
Edwin  Charney,  The  Branham  Co.,  and  chapter  president;  and  Seymour 
Morris,  vicepresident  at  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Plymouth's  agency. 
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pro<;ress  report 


Firm  Has  Enlarged 


Goal,  Doubled  Budget 


“Nor,  and  this  is  the  other 


Bv  Robert  B.  Melnlvre 


A  year  ago  last  month,  Nathan 
W.  Picker,  president.  Office  Tem¬ 
poraries,  Inc.,  New  York,  sup¬ 
plier  of  temporary  office  help, 
expressed  in  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  case  study  the  belief 
that  “the  best  way  to  contact 
job  applicants  is  through  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising”  (E&P,  Nov.  17,  ’56, 
page  20). 

This  week,  as  a  follow-up  on 
OT’s  progress  over  the  past 
year.  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
tacted  Mr.  Picker;  learned  he 
has  more  than  doubled  his  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  over  last 
year’s  $50,000  budget  (via  Fur¬ 
man,  Roth  &  Co.)  and  has 
stepped-up  his  use  of  display 
space  in  New  York  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers. 

While  the  bulk  of  this  in¬ 
creased  budget  still  goes  into 
newspapers,  Mr.  Picker  said  he 
has  added  radio,  subway  posters, 
and  outdoor  to  his  schedule. 


ment.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  in  addition  to  seeking 
temporary  employes,  OT  has 
been  going  out  after  “employer 
clients”  and  has  been  using 
47-line  all-type  display  ads  to 
do  the  job. 

“This  double-barrelled  ap¬ 
proach  gives  us  two  different 
publics  to  reach,”  Mr.  Picker 
said.  “One  is  the  potential  tem¬ 
porary  worker,  the  other  is  the 
potential  employer  client  such 
as  ad  agencies,  banking  firms, 
and  large  corporations. 


payout  dollar  in  terms  of  pro- 
ductivity  is  still  best  in  news- 
papers.” 

According  to  Mr.  Picker,  the  (Continued  from  page  17) 

major  functions  of  temporary  - — 

employes  are:  to  cover  peak  and  this  is  the  other 

periods;  to  cover  vacation  pe-  ^ase  you  haven’t  covered,  has 
nods;  to  substitute  for  absent  been  convinced  that  the  peo- 
employes;  and  to  handle  special  pjg  j^jg  community  read  th' 
jobs  that  must  be  done  without  metropolitan  daily  to  the 

interfering  with  a  client  s  regu-  extent  they  do  his  local  paper, 
lar  personnel  s  work.  Readership  . .  .  that’s  just  as  in- 

Majority  of  the  temporary  portant  to  the  dealer  as  cover- 
workers  are  married  women  age  .  .  .  and  from  what  we  hear 
ranging  in  age  from  27  to  50  he  generally  has  had  good  suc- 
years  and  up.  cess  advertising  used  cars  in  the 


Continuity  Pays 


Operations  Broadened 

Reason  for  the  increased  use 
of  newspaper  space  is  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  OT’s  operations.  Last 
year  the  firm’s  main  objective 
was  to  locate  women  interested 
in  accepting  temporary  employ- 


For  bored  suburban  housewives  only... 

MISS  THE  FUN  OF 
WORKING  IM  MANHATTAN? 


Temporary 


.  rescuing 
jg  swallowed 

^ork  J 

Wh  f 

\\in  a  I 


HO. 


>*• 


girl??  you're  50 
you're  a  day! 

but  never  mind!  to  Helen  kane 
©  breath  of  sDrine 

^  '  ^.l^een.-’-free!  office  tern- 

L  ‘lit  39  eortlandt  nv™. 


?0  r-.  Sf. 


^  *■>  l^oom  720 


“Thanks  to  our  sustained 
sdiedules  of  newspaper  space, 
OT  has  attained  a  position  of 
prominence  and  public  recogni¬ 
tion  to  a  point  where  we  no 
longer  have  to  detail  and  pin 
point  the  specific  jobs  we  are 
trying  to  fill,”  Mr.  Picker  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Our  newspaper  ads,  inci- 
dently,  are  the  only  advertising 
through  which  we’ve  been  able 
to  build  this  public  recognition 
so  that  our  classified  employe 
ads  are  now  mostly  institutional 
in  nature.  And  while  we  use  a 
good  schedule  of  radio  for  our 
employer  client  program,  the 


nging  in  age  from  27  to  50  he  generally  has  had  good  suc- 
ars  and  up.  cess  advertising  used  cars  in  the 

o  t  r  t  local  paper  and  is  convinced  his 

Suburbs  Fertile  Area  prospects  read  the  local  coit. 

“We  consider  the  suburbs  a  munity  paper  more  thorough!? 


fertile  area  for  prospects  and  than  the  metropolitan  daily— for 
accordingly  run  special  employe  local  news  for  the  local 

display  ads  in  the  Long  Island,  merchants  ads  .  .  .  and  he  is  a  | 


New  Jersey  and  Westchester  local  merchant. 


newspapers,”  Mr.  Picker  said. 


‘So,  when  he  gets  our  nev 


‘Many  housewives  are  only  newspaper  advertising  schedde, 


too  glad  to  get  away  from  house-  likely  as  not  to  come  tons.  | 

hold  routine  and  into  a  tempor-  flcoply  troubled  .  .  .  and  say . . . 
ary  job.  By  working  through  you  re  not  giving  me  any 

OT,  they  not  only  get  a  chance  advertising  that  reaches  my 
to  make  extra  money  in  New  prospects  and  under  co-op  yon 
York  but  also  are  able  to  go  "’cre  always  in  my  local  paper, 
shopping  in  the  big  stores  on  “This  suburban  Plymouth 
their  lunch  time,”  he  said.  dealer,  gentlemen,  is  completely 


prospects  and  under  co-op  you 
were  always  in  my  local  paper. 

“This  suburban  Plymouth 
dealer,  gentlemen,  is  completely 


This  is  the  thinking  behind  sincere. 


OT’s  current  series  of  employe  “But  he  has  no  idea  of  how  | 
display  ads  running  in  the  sub-  many  of  his  prospects  also  read 
urban  papers.  One  of  these  ads,  it.  He  has  no  idea  because  you 
a  55-liner  on  two  columns,  was  haven’t  told  him. 
headlined,  “For  bored  suburban  “You’ve  been  so  busy  sellinp 
housewives  only  .  .  .  Miss  the  us  that  you’ve  almost  complete!? 
Fun  of  Working  in  Manhattan?”  negelected  the  man  who  you’re 
(see  cut).  benefiting  the  most. 


ee  cut).  benefiting  the  most. 

T<>n«or  Arts  “If  a  poll  could  bc  taken  to¬ 

day,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
In  addition  to  these  employe  automotive  advertising  directors 


display  ads,  OT  is  running  a  would  vote  that  the  number  one 


series  of  14-line  teaser  ads  on  promotion  job  of  the  big  metiu- 
the  women’s  pages  inviting  politan  newspapers  is  to  sell 
prospects  to  write  for  a  free  their  coverage  to  automobile 
copy  of  a  booklet,  “You’re  Queen  dealers  in  outlying  areas, 
for  More  Than  A  Day,  When  “I’m  not  asking  you  do  do  this 
You  Work  the  OT  Way!”  This  big  job  for  me  .  .  .  for  us... 


two-color  booklet  explains  how  for  Plymouth. 


“I’m  not  asking  you  do  do  this 
big  job  for  me  ...  for  us  . . 


opera  es.  “It’s  to  your  own  best  in- 

C)T’s  employe  classified  ads,  terests  to  promote  your  papers 
which  range  in  size  from  40  coverage  to  the  outlying  dealer 
lines  to  14  lines,  merely  stress  .  .  .  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
the  theme,  “Second  to  none  in  <it„  v.,,c,;r,ooe  mir  Plv- 


“In  our  business,  our  PI? I 


size  pay.,,Friendliness  .  .  .  Fine  ^^uth  dealers  no  longer  have'a 


po  1  ions.  direct,  money-say  in  factory- 

Most  of  OT’s  employer  client  placed  newspaper  advertising 
ads  are  displayed  on  the  news-  schedules.  But  dealers  . . .  an? 
paper’s  business  page  and  range  where  .  .  .  can  still  exert  a  tie 
in  size  from  48  lines  on  one  mendous  amount  of  pressure, 
column  to  48  lines  on  two  col-  Especially  when  the  suburban 
umns.  All-type  copy  emphasizes  papers  are  putting  a  lot  of  pres- 
that  OT  supplies  temporary  help  sure  on  the  dealers  about  their 
for  a  wide  variety  of  occupa-  coverage  in  the  community,  awi 
tions,  and  urges  prospective  com-  about  the  high  readership 
panies  to  “call  now  in  prepara-  their  papers  for  the  local  news, 
tion  for  your  year  end  reports.” 

Looking  ahead  into  1958,  Mr.  ^eaXers  ProteMing 

Picker  told  Editor  &  Publisher  “And  I’m  perfectly  frank  r 
he  plans  to  increase  his  adver-  telling  you  that  many  of  onr 
tising  in  newspapers  and  will  Plymouth  dealers  are  protesting 
devote  considerable  linage  to  bitterly  our  new  scheduling  P^  ' 
developing  client-company  pros-  icy  of  greater  emphasis  in 
P®cts.  ropolitan  newspapers.” 
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their  papers  for  the  local  news. 


Dealers  Protesting 


‘And  I’m  perfectly  frank 
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— -  ad  agencies 


Finds  Media  Accounts 
A  ‘Welcome  Challenge’ 
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Media  clients  pose  no  problem 
for  the  agency  that  “enjoys  the  I 
trust  of  all  its  clients,  and  has 
sound  confidence  in  its  own 
media-buying  skill.”  This  is  the 
Anderson  &  Cairns  point  of 
view,  expressed  this  week  by 
John  A,  Cairns,  president. 

“There  are  agency  men  who 
will  tell  you  that  they  avoid 
media  clients  ‘on  principal.’ 

But,”  says  Mr.  Cairns,  “the 
real  reason  is  often  this:  With 
media  in  the  shop,  every  space 
or  time  buy  you  recommend 
comes  under  closest  scrutiny  by 
all  your  clients.  ‘Favoritism’  is 
the  bogey  and  only  uncompro-  John  A.  Cairns 

mising  integfrity  and  pinpoint 

media  buys  can  keep  the  agency  facts  alone  dictate  the  buy. 
out  of  hot  water.”  “As  for  the  view  that  news¬ 

papers  and  other  media  are  no- 
Supplement  Group  toriously  difficult  clients,  the 

underlying  truth  is  that  their 
A  &  C  has  boldly  walked  in  communications  problem  is  no¬ 
where  many  agency  men  fear  to  toriously  difficult.  How  do  you 
tread.  They  number  among  their  luake  a  publication  or  station 
clients  a  three-newspaper  Sun-  stand  out  among  all  the  others 
day  supplement  group,  two  mag-  fhe  minds  of  other  media 
aiines  and  a  broadcasting  cor-  men?  The  druggist  chooses  his 
poration  with  six  radio  and  TV  toothpaste  from  among  a  dozen, 
stations.  The  media  buyer  must  make  his 

All  of  A  &  C’s  media  clients  choices  from  among  thousands, 
address  themselves  to  adver-  Fortunately,  this  kind  of  prob- 
tisers,  but  each  has  its  own  dis-  lem  invites  just  the  sort  of 
tinctive  market  story  to  report,  solution  we  have  been  special- 
As  with  other  clients,  A  &  C  ‘^ing  in  for  the  past  seven  years. 


Supplement  Group 


accepts  only  non-competitive 
media  accounts. 


The  job  with  the  media  or  any 
other  clients,  as  Mr.  Cairns 


“The  New  Yorker  solicits  sees  it,  is  to  “crystallize  the 
class  advertisers  seeking  the  character  of  the  client  and  his 
sophisticated  literate  consumer  product  or  service  and  present 
with  a  lot  of  discretionary  dol-  it  in  an  arresting  and  memorable 
lars,"  Mr.  Cairns  said.  '“House  manner.” 

Beautiful,  as  a  leading  shelter  “The  goal  we  seek  is  the 
hook,  is  most  interested  in  quality  image  .  .  .  that  sells,” 
home  furnishings  advertisers,  i*®  said. 


First  3-Markets,  servicing  the 
New  York  News,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 


Local  Level  Strategy 
A  &  C  advertising  strategy 


■  frank  ' 
ny  of  O'*’ 

protestir- 

iuling 
sis  in  me! 


Iwasts  mass  appeal.  The  Cor-  calls  for  “retailizing”  this  “qual- 
inthian  Corporation,  with  sta-  jty  image”  at  the  local  level.  To 
hons  in  Tulsa,  Galveston  and  this  end  space  Strategist  Mur- 
^uston,  Indianapolis,  and  Fort  ray  Thomas  leans  heavily  on 
Wa^e,  reaches  out  for  spot  local  newspapers  with  solid 
business  in  their  specific  mar-  radio  support  organized  by  Vic 

Seydel,  the  agency’s  radio-TV 
director.  Among  A  &  C’s  heavier 
Facts  Dictate  Buy  users  of  local  newspapers  and 

radio  are  Kinney  Shoes,  Abom’s 
‘Our  account  executives  are  Coffee,  Lee  &  Disney  Hats,  Jul- 
scrupulously  loyal  to  the  ius  Wile  imported  wines  and 
agency’s  media  department.  We  spirits,  Alderney  Dairy  and  the 
take  our  advertisers  where  it  agency  itself. 

^11  do  them  the  most  good.  If  For  the  past  three-and-a-half 
It  means  recommending  a  medi-  years,  A  &  C  has  been  telling  its 
’im  competitive  to  those  in  our  own  story  in  all-type  staff  pro- 
abop,  so  be  it.  And  anjrtime  we  files  in  New  York  newspapers 
take  an  advertiser  into  one  of  as  well  as  advertising  and  busi- 
oar  clients’  media,  it  is  with  the  ness  journals.  A  &  C  allots  a 
soundest  conviction  that  the  separate  budget  to  maintain  this 
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campaign  on  a  12-month  basis. 
Ads,  done  in  attractive,  easily- 
read  typography  displayed  in 
generous  white  space,  are  head¬ 
lined  with  the  nickname  of  an 
A  &  C  contact,  media,  production 
or  creative  man.  In  about  125 
words  the  ad  describes  his  back¬ 
ground  and  responsibilities. 
From  the  new  business  results. 
Jack  Cairns  has  learned  at  first 
hand  how  effective  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  be. 

The  A  &  C  client  roster  en¬ 
compasses  32  clients  of  widely 
varied  character,  among  them 
seven  European  exporters.  By 
design,  no  single  account  ex¬ 
ceeds  10%  of  the  agency’s  total 
billing. 

“All  reputable  accounts  are 
worth  having,”  says  Mr.  Cairns, 
“media,  package  goods,  office  ma¬ 
chines,  textiles, — if  they  have 
something  to  say  and  we  feel 
we  can  say  it  well.  Like  a  smart 
editor,  we  never  tui-n  down  a 
good  story.” 

• 

64-Page  Section 

Freeport,  Tex. 

The  Brazoport  Facts  on  Dec. 
17  will  publish  a  64-page  tabloid 
section  on  why  Brazoport  booms. 
The  section  will  contain  65% 
paid  advertising. 


Revised  Rate 
Card  Published 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

So  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
the  Herald  and  News  published 
its  full  rate  card,  showing  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  increases  of  14 
cents  an  inch,  in  a  Sunday  issue 
of  the  paper  just  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  Dec.  1. 

The  next  morning,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  host  at  a  breakfast 
to  key  retail  accounts.  Frank 
Jenkins,  publisher,  explained 
the  increased  rate  was  being 
put  into  effect  because  of  al¬ 
most  2,000  gain  in  circulation, 
bringing  circulation  above  14,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  gave  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expansion  program  now  go¬ 
ing  on  and  a  preview  of  the  in¬ 
creased  color  printing  facilities 
to  be  possible  in  1958  with  the 
new  Hoe  Printmaster  press. 


Shannon  Appointed 

Effective  Jan.  1  Shannon  & 
Associates  Inc.,  Chicago,  will 
represent  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American  Press. 


AGENCY  HOUSEWARMING — Representatives  of  print  end  broadcast 
media  were  on  deck  last  week  for  housewarming  held  by  Doherty, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.  Shown  chatting  with  Donald  Quinn 
(far  right),  agency's  vicepresident-media  director,  is  contingent  from 
this  Week  magazine  (left  to  right):  Jack  O'Connor;  Alden  James, 
executive  vicepresident  and  ad  director;  and  Harry  J.  Walsh,  assistant 
advertising  director. 


MEDIA  MENTORS— Arnold  J.  Crane  (left),  'national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  News,  and  John  Brodel  (right),  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  discuss 
newspapering  with  Mr.  Quinn 
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Bourbon  Sales  Get  High 
With  Newspaper  ‘Shots’  Ij* 


In  four  years,  case  sales  of 
Ancient  Age  Bourbon  have  in-  ] 
creased  by  500%.  It  is  said  to  be  < 
the  fastest  growing  bourbon  in  « 
the  country  today.  How  this  ] 
success  was  achieved  is  the  sub-  1 
ject  of  a  new  advertising  case  i 
history,  ‘‘They  Found  a  Better 
Way  to  Build  a  Brand,”  pub-  i 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  i 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  first  copy  of  the  brochure 
was  presented  to  Sidney  Frank, 
president  of  Schenley  Distillers, 
producers  of  the  brand,  at  a 
special  luncheon  attended  by  the 
top  e.xecutives  of  Schenley; 
Ancient  Age’s  advertising 
agency,  Doyle  Dane  Bembach, 
Inc.;  and  the  Bureau. 

‘Holiest’  Brand 

As  told  in  the  Bureau’s  story, 
“As  recently  as  1953,  Ancient 
Age  was  just  another  of  the 
many  brands  produced  by  Schen¬ 
ley  Distillers.  Today  it’s  the 
hottest  brand  in  the  house.  The 
second  largest  selling  bourbon  in 
the  country.  The  twelfth  largest 
selling  whiskey  of  all  types.” 

Several  events  and  decisions 
were  responsible  for  this  change. 
Among  them  the  Bureau  story 
lists  the  streamlining  of  the 
brand  by  Schenley’s  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Lewis  S.  Rosentiel 
and  President  Frank;  a  fresh 
campaign  idea  that  clicked;  and 
a  greatly  increased  advertising 
budget,  half  of  which  went  into 
daily  newspapers. 

Also,  Ancient  Age’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  were  under  the 
direction  of  two  men  who  “were 
the  right  men  in  the  right  place 
and  time” — Sid  Strieker,  then 
the  brand’s  marketing  manager, 
and  Frank  Flagg,  advertising 
manager. 

Spolly  Disiribulion 

“Strieker  and  Flagg  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  first  stumbling 
block  in  making  the  brand  a 
volume  seller  was  its  spotty 
distribution.  Many  weeks  before 
consumers  learned  of  the  “new” 
Ancient  Age,  Sid  Strieker  took 
off  on  a  nation-wide  tour.  As 
many  retailers  in  as  many  mar¬ 
kets  as  possible  were  covered. 

“Strieker  promised  the  re¬ 
tailers)  that  almost  25%  of  the 
brand’s  now  impressive  $2,000,- 
000  ad  budget  would  go  into 
practical  point-of-purchase  ma¬ 
terial.  And,  to  the  dealers’  de¬ 
light,  he  assured  them  that  more 
than  50%  would  go  into  news¬ 
papers.” 


The  next  step  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  development  of 
an  ad  theme.  And  Ancient  Age 
came  up  with  an  idea  that 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  whiskey  campaigns 
in  recent  years.  “And  judging 
from  results,  one  of  the  most 
effective.”  The  idea  was  the 
now  famous  slogan,  “If  you  can 
find  a  better  bourbon  . . .  buy  it.” 

Speaking  of  this  campaign, 
Kap  Seidel,  a  Schenley  vice- 
president  and  an  industry  vet¬ 
eran,  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I’ve 
been  part  of  this  industry  since 
Repeal  and  rarely  have  I  ex¬ 
perienced  as  much  trade  and 
consumer  interest  as  in  this 
advertising  phrase.” 

Million  (iaKes  Sold 
The  success  of  the  campaign 
is  best  told  in  the  sales  figures 
rei>orted  in  the  brochure:  “Prior 
to  the  campaign.  Ancient  Age 
sold  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
250,000  cases.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  volume  had  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  nearly  1,000,000 
cases.” 

Use  of  newspaper  space,  too, 
rocketed — from  61  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  43  markets  the  first 
year,  to  245  papers  in  222  mar¬ 
kets  the  second  year. 

“In  1957  again,”  the  report 
states,  “the  total  is  up;  347 
newspapers  in  319  markets.  And 
sales  by  the  case  are  pushing 
the  1,500,000  mark. 

“Understandably,  Sid  Striek¬ 
er,  now  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Ancient  Age-I.  W.  Har¬ 
per  Company,  is  sold  on  news¬ 
papers.  So  is  Frank  Flagg,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Flagg  has  gone  on  record 
with  this  endorsement  of  the 
medium:  ‘There’s  no  question 
that  the  brand  has  been  built 
on  newspapers.’  ” 

Tire  Makers  Get 
Advertising  Guide 

Washington 
A  set  of  guides  for  tire  ad¬ 
vertising  issued  last  week  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
marks  a  major  shift  in  plans 
to  carry  out  Federal  fair  trade 
practice  regulations.  The  shift 
is  from  enforcement  to  volun¬ 
tary  compliance. 

Aim  of  the  commission’s  10- 
point  guide  is  to  improve  stand- 
,  ards  of  advertising  by  giving 
.  advertisers  a  clear  idea  in  ad- 
.  vance  of  what  the  Government 
I  considers  the  border  line  be- 
.  tween  fair  and  unfair  presenta¬ 
tion  of  products. 


MILLION-LINE  FALL  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN  FOR  STARLAC-Pd 
Gabriel  (left)  brand  advertising  manager  on  Starlac  for  Borden  Food 
Products  Co.,  shows  Edward  Broadhurst,  account  executive  for  tlx 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  some  of  the  ads  appearing  in  StarlKi 
1,000,000-line  newspaper  campaign  for  the  last  quarter.  Starlac's  expen¬ 
diture  for  this  campaign  is  six  times  the  amount  spent  in  newspapenfor 
the  year  1956.  The  ads  are  running  in  more  than  200  newspapers. 


Small  Pari  of  State  Parker  Pen  Launches 

Ad  Fund  for  Papers  ‘Blitz’  Ad  Campaign 

Madison,  Wis.  Janesville,  Wis. 

Only  $3,000  of  a  $100,000  ap-  Parker  Pen  Co.,  is  conducting 
propriation  for  state  advertising  a  series  of  “blitz”  advertising 
purposes  apparently  will  go  to  campaigns  (via  Tatham-Laird, 
newspapers,  it  was  disclosed  Inc.)  featuring  dealer  tie-ins,  in 
this  week.  metropolitan  newspapers  in  key 

Two  Madison  advertising  men,  cities. 

John  Stephan,  Jr.,  and  Hugh  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Min- 
Bi-ady,  have  been  chosen  by  the  neapolis  have  already  received 
advisory  committee  of  the  Wis-  the  “blitz”  treatment.  George  A. 
consin  Industrial  Development  Eddy,  Parker  ad  manager,  an- 
Division  to  handle  the  program,  nounced  that  Providence,  Bos- 
The  purpose  is  to  advertise  the  ton,  Atlanta,  Ft.  Worth  and  Los 
state  as  an  ideal  site  for  out-of-  Angeles  are  slated  for  “blitzes" 
state  industry.  in  December. 

Their  recommendations  in-  The  campaign  consists  of  1,- 
elude  $40,345  for  national  maga-  500-line  newspaper  ads  bordered 
zines;  $3,528  for  Wisconsin  by  lists  of  dealer  names  and 
newspapers  urging  cooperation  addresses.  Focal  point  of  the 
with  local  development  author-  campaign  is  Parker’s  new  T- 
ities;  $11,600  for  mail  and  bro-  Ball  Jotter  ballpoint  pen. 
chures;  $8,500  for  various  pub-  «in  our  first  three  cities,  this 
licity  devices;  $14,500  for  color  approach  has  had  startling  ef- 
motion  pictures,  etc.  feet,”  said  Mr.  Eddy.  “It  only 

^  bears  out  that  a  tried  promotion 

approach,  like  market  satura- 
Canailian  Ads  Gain  t*on,  works,  given  a  hot  product 

It  s  simply  a  combination  of  us- 
Toronto  ing  the  right  product  and  the 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  na-  right  advertising  method.” 
tional  advertising  increased  by 
6.2%  in  the  first  10  months  of  * 

Freed  Rejoin,  Cullen 

Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  local  re-  Chicago 

search  firm.  Weekend  papers,  Walter  C.  Freed  Jr.  has  re- 


in  December. 

The  campaign  consists  of  1,- 


Canadian  Ads  Gain 


Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  local  re-  Chicago 

search  firm.  Weekend  papers,  Walter  C.  Freed  Jr.  has  re- 
affiliated  with  dailies,  increased  turned  to  the  John  W.  Cullen 
national  advertising  by  4.8%  to  Co.,  Inc.,  as  manager  of  it* 
$14,166,456.  Total  national  ad-  office  here.  He  succeeds  the  1^ 
vei'tising  in  dailies,  weekend  pa-  George  E.  Gilbertsen.  Mr.  Freed 
pers,  magazines,  and  farm  pa-  has  been  with  Family  Circle 
pers  was  up  4.5%  in  the  Jan.-  magazine  for  the  last  several 
Oct.  period  to  $74,582,824.  years. 
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In  Philadelphia,  buying  begins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home... delivers  more  eopies  to  more  families 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


For  drugs,  health  aids  and  toiletries,  the  people  of 
the  giant  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  market  spend 
$168,037,000  each  year.  Why  do  they  prefer  certain 
products?  Largely  because  of  the  advertising  they  read 
in  their  home  newspaper — The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  And  advertisers  get  a  hig  selling  plus  in  this 
newspaper  with  R.O.P.  spot  and  full  COLOR  — avail¬ 
able  seven  days  a  week! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it.  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia's 
home  newspaper. 

Advertltlng  Offices:  riiilxdelpliiii,  noth  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York. 
3t2  Madison  Avenue  •  Cliieairo.  520  \.  Mieliiiran  Avenue 
Repretenfoflvei:  Sawyer  Kericuson  Walker  Coinpany  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta 
l3>s  Aniteles  •  San  Kraneis*-«  •  S«'altle 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Papers  Can  Clean-up 
On  Dishwasher  Linage 


More  newspapers  than  ever 
before  are  expected  to  clean-up 
linagewise  on  the  1958  promo¬ 
tional  program  in  behalf  of 
automatic  electric  dishwashers. 

Household  Sink  Units  Section 
of  the  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  sponsors 
of  the  program,  came  clean  this 
week  on  details  of  the  campaign 
which  in  1957  had  more  than  100 
newspapers  and  more  than  50 
utilities  actively  participating 
(E&P,  March  9,  page  28).  A 
substantial  increase  in  linage 
was  recorded  over  the  previous 
year  which  in  turn  topped  ’55. 

The  dishwasher  industry  con¬ 
siders  this  a  definite  sign  that 
the  dishwasher  is  a  highly  pro- 
motable  item  which  has  caught 
on  with  the  newspapers  and 
light  and  power  companies 
throughout  the  U.S.,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  spearhead¬ 
ing  local  citywide  promotions  at 
an  ever  increasing  rate. 

Promotional  Tools 
The  program  offers  a  number 
of  promotional  tools  such  as  an 
eight-page  newspaper  supple- 


Rtviftp*!  ^  *— a*! 


ment,  (see  cut)  a  consumer 
brochure,  a  streamer  and  a 
demonstration  flipover. 

Certain  to  be  widely  used  is 
the  supplement  which  is  tailor- 
made  for  reproduction  in  local 
newspapers,  including  suggest¬ 
ed  ads  to  be  run  by  local  utili¬ 
ties.  This  supplement  presents 
consumer  stories  discussing  and 
endorsing  benefits  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  dishwasher. 


Supplements,  photos  and  mat 
kits  are  available  free  to  news¬ 
papers  by  writing  to  Household 
Sink  Units  Section,  NEMA,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

To  assist  utility  companies 
conducting  the  promotion,  the 
supplement  offers  a  page  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  ideas,  suit¬ 
able  for  use  at  the  local  level. 
Of  interest  is  the  inclusion  of 
a  page  of  success  stories  which 
grew  out  of  the  NEMA  dish¬ 
washer  promotion  during  1957, 
documented  by  actual  sales  re¬ 
sults. 

In  New  York,  for  example. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  con¬ 
ducted  the  biggest  dishwasher 
campaign  to  date.  Continuous 
advertising  was  placed  in  all 
major  New  York  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
13,852,963. 

Full-page  color  ads  were 
placed  in  five  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplements  with 
a  total  circulation  of  5,652,120. 

In  Reading,  Pa.,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Electric  Co.  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Edison  Co.  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  the  promotion.  The  utili¬ 
ties  placed  a  series  of  ads  with 
newspapers  in  the  area  and 
urged  them  to  solicit  local  deal¬ 
er  and  distributor  advertising 
so  that  each  paper  could  build 


its  own  dishwasher  section  on 
pages. 

Out  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
and  the  Inland  Empire  Electrical 
League  teamed  up  and  sched¬ 
uled  large  and  small  space  every 
week  for  six  weeks  in  six 
dailies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  250,000  in  the  promotion 
area.  In  addition,  the  smaller 
ads  were  placed  in  36  weeklies 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
some  100,000. 

Baltimore  newspapers  are  cur¬ 
rently  carrying  a  schedule  of 
105-liners  on  three  columns  in 
which  Baltimore  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  is  plugging  dishwashers. 
Half  of  these  ads  are  appearing 
on  the  sports  pages  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  reminder  to  dad. 


K&E  Chairman  Mills 
Will  Retire  Soon 

Dwight  Mills,  chairman  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt’s  executive 
committee  since  1951,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  president  of  the 
agency,  will  retire  in  the  near 
future.  No  date  has  been  set 

His  retirement  will  be  the 
second  among  the  agency’s  top 
echelon  in  recent  months.  Last 
September,  Thomas  D’Arcy 
Brophy  retired  as  board  chair¬ 
man  (E&P,  June  8,  page  30). 


PARDOIV  I  S  FOR  POINTING,  BUT- 


When  TWO  out  of  the  FIVE  awards  presented  by  The  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  for  “the  best  writing  by  New  York  newspaper  women  in  the  past  year”  go  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate  columnists,  we’re  naturally  pleased  and  proud. 


'BEST  COLUMN  IN  ANY  FIELD"  .  .  . 


"BEST  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES"  .  .  . 


Award  won  by 

INEZ  ROBB 

who  writes  what  she 
feels  and  says  what  she 
thinks,  about  whatever  is  of  interest  to 
her,  five  times  a  week,  in  “By  Inez  Robb.” 


Award  won  by  ^ 

ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 

for  her  first-hand  re- 

port  on  conditions  in 

Soviet  Russia,  published  in  her  six-a-week 

column,  “My  Day.” 


I  UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42Nb  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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A  Newspaper  is  Known 
by  the  Enemies  it  Makes... 


Moecov.  Va^ 

'  The *..»—**' I 


Over  Moscow  way  they  don’t  like  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  very  much. 
Herald  Tribune  columnists  seem  to  annoy 
them  to  the  point  of  frenzy. 

In  December  ’56  Komsomohkaya  Pravda, 
organ  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
screamed  that  "assassins,  robbers,  pirates 
and  rapists  of  all  nations . . .  have  been  put 
to  shame’’  by  the  Alsop  Brothers. 

More  recently,  Izvestia,  irritated  by 
Herald  Tribune  Science  Editor  Earl  Ubell’s 
theorizing  on  the  Russian  satellite’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  U.  S.  outer  space,  described  Ubell 
as  "a  demented  savage’’. 

Then  Pravda  took  up  the  cry.  It  charged 
the  Herald  Tribune  with  having  "dirty 
anti-Soviet  aims’’ — because  the  paper  re¬ 
ported  dog-lovers  everywhere  were  furious 
at  the  sacrificing  of  Laika  in  Sputnik  II. 

Finally,  Trad  denounced  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  World  Poll  as  a  "provocation’’. 
(The  Poll  asked  people  in  11  nations  what 

I  Tribun,  ^  1 

KbnMiN-b,,  1 


they  think  their  countries  should  do  in 
case  of  war  between  Russia  and  the  U.  S.) 

Honored  by  these  Russian  epithets,  the 
Herald  Tribune  answered  the  name-calling 
in  an  editorial  Letter  to  Pravda.  It  was  a 
soft  answer . . .  that  traditionally  turneth 
away  wrath.  We  are  waiting  to  see  if  the 
formula  still  works  . . . 

Meanwhile,  the  Herald  Tribune  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  shots  as  it  sees  them, 
refusing  to  be  diverted  from  its  job  of 
reporting  world  news  as  it  happens  and 
world  opinion  as  it  is  recorded  by  experi¬ 
enced  news  interpreters  and  tested  poll 
methods. 
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Stores  Glad 
If  Yule  Trade 
At  ’56  Level 

Merchants  in  more  than  a 
dozen  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  apparently  are  going  to 
be  pleased  just  to  be  making 
last  year’s  figures  this 
Christmas,  both  in  profits  and 
sales.  However,  strong  efforts  to 
improve  this  outlook  are  being 
exerted  by  many  stores. 

News  bureau  chiefs  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  at  their 
third  annual  meeting  in  New’ 
York,  made  this  retail  business 
analysis  based  on  observations 
supplied  by  retailers  and  others 
in  their  areas. 

Reflecting  inflationary  factors, 
a  hold-off  buying  psychology, 
and  some  added  unemployment, 
the  tough  selling  battle  now  in 
progress  is  leading  many  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  situation  will 
probably  continue  in  the  same 
vein  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 
Fairchild’s  news  heads  find. 

Area  Reports 

Reports  from  individual  areas 
follow : 

Atlanta  —  Murray  Wyche 


finds  retail  merchants  expect 
1957  Christmas  business  to  equal 
last  year’s  figures.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
will  go  ahead  of  last  year. 

Baltimore  —  Mounting  un¬ 
employment  and  loss  of  overtime 
in  Baltimore’s  defense  industry 
is  expected  to  put  a  damper  on 
Christmas  shopping  this  year 
with  close  obsei’vers  predicting 
that  volume  will  be  off  as  much 
as  5  per  cent,  Robert  Richardson 
reports. 

Chicago  —  Few  Chicago  mer¬ 
chants  look  for  sales  increases 
of  any  significance  this  Christ¬ 
mas.  Ralph  Jones  notes.  Many 
will  be  satisfied  if  volume  breaks 
even  w’ith  last  year. 

Cincinnati  —  Richard 
Kountz  reports  retailers  are 
going  to  have  a  rugged  time 
matching  last  year’s  Christmas 
volume  during  this  Yule  season 
but  last  year’s  figures  “may”  be 
exceeded  if  December  is  filled 
with  clear  and  cold  weather. 

Cleveland  —  The  holiday 
selling  in  Cleveland  will  be  off 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  John 
Martin  finds.  Most  retailers  say 
they  w’ill  be  happy  if  they  break 
even. 

Detroit  —  Lower  retail  sales, 
averaging  perhaps  5  per  cent, 
are  probable  for  Christmas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stuart  Hanger.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
should  equal  last  year’s  where 
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stores  have  added  new  units: 
otherwise,  store  against  store 
volume  is  expected  to  fall  about 
5  per  cent  short  of  1957. 

Grand  Rapids  —  L.  F.  Jessup 
finds  some  store  heads  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  increased  Christmas 
volume  this  year  despite  heavier 
unemployment  and  a  shorter 
shopping  season;  some  buyers, 
however,  feel  they  will  be  fortu¬ 
nate  to  meet  last  year’s  figures. 

Extra  Adverli^iing 

High  Point  —  Some  stores 
hope  to  equal  last  season’s  vol¬ 
ume,  according  to  A.  W.  Stamey. 
Any  gains  will  be  due  strictly  to 
extra  advertising  and  promotion 
efforts. 

Philadelphia  —  Robert 
Johnston  finds  that  although  the 
majority  of  area  retailers  appear 
convinced  that  a  slow  beginning 
will  be  offset  by  a  fast  finish  in 
Christmas  business,  they  are  a 
little  less  optimistic  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  first  quarter,  1958, 
volume. 

St.  Loi’is  —  Dollar  sales  will 
be  close  to  figures  for  the  com- 
liarable  period  a  year  ago,  but 
a  slight  decrease  in  volume  is 
expected,  Charles  Gunter  re- 
l)orts.  A  similar  outlook  exists 
for  the  first  quarter  of  next 
year. 

Southern  California  — 
Donald  Pratt,  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
veals  that  holiday  business  in 
southern  California  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays  should  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1956,  hut  profit 
margin  may  be  a  little  less  in 
some  instances. 

South  Carolina — Christmas 
business  geneially  w’ill  range 
from  even  to  about  5  per  cent 
behind  over  most  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  according  to  Yancey  Gilker- 
son.  There  is  belief  that  the 
Christmas  curtailment  will 
strengthen  the  textile  market 
and  that  an  upturn  will  be 
evident  in  January. 

Wa.shington,  D.  C.  —  John 
Noi-man  notes  some  merchants 
ai  e  still  hoping  to  show  calendar 
1957  dollar  volume  gains  of 
about  3  per  cent  over  1956, 
while  others  say  they  will  do 
well  to  hold  their  own  compared 
with  last  year.  As  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  merchants  com¬ 
ment:  “It’s  going  to  be  rough.” 

Montreal  —  Store  opinions 
are  mixed,  Ivor  Boggiss  finds. 
Some  store  heads  feel  it  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  last  year’s  fig¬ 
ures;  others  anticipate  a  slight 
increase. 

Head  31edia  Operations 

Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  New 
York  ad  agency,  has  announced 
appointment  of  John  Ennis  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
media. 


BoA  Ad  Salutes 
Grocers  of  U.S. 

Grocers  of  the  nation,  fra 
the  corner  store  to  the  supa 
market  chain,  ai-e  the  “Giantt 
honored  in  the  newest  ad  i* 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  -AdTe 
tising,  ANPA,  in  its  newgpi 
per  promotion  advertising  cu 
paign  series. 

The  ad,  which  will  be  run  ii 
their  own  pages  by  the  m* 
than  650  Bureau  member  nea 
papers  participating  in  the  cu 
paign,  is  the  second  in  a  n« 
series.  The  first  cited  the  u 
tion’s  automobile  dealers. 

Copy  in  the  new  ad  poiil 
out  that  the  country’s  401,01 
grocery  retailers  do  a  “job  i 
giant  proportions”  in  getta 
food  to  the  170,500,000  peoplei 
more  than  49,500,000  hoa* 
holds.  .  . 

“It’s  also  the  reason 
grocei’y  retailers  spend  nwR 
money  in  newspapers  than  ii 
any  other  advertising  medial 
.  .  .  well  over  $162,000,000  ■ 
1956.  They  have  found  that  ti» 
daily  newspaper  is  the  mostd-i 
fective  and  efficient  way  to  keepl 
you  informed  of  products  Mil 
prices  ....  Because  the  nei»! 
paper  is  the  natural,  logkif 
place  for  America  to  shop,  irtl 
the  natural,  logical  place  to  ad¬ 
vertise.” 

In  addition  to  the  ad  mat  it¬ 
self,  which  is  prepared  in  full-' 
liage,  1000-  and  600-line  sixd,; 
the  Bureau  is  offering  its  mem-i 
hers  coated  proofs,  countifl 
easels  and  window  cards  atcoiL 
for  distribution  via  mail  and 
personal  calls  to  their  loealj 
stores. 

Time  to  Tax 

WASHINGTOHj 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  issued  a  declaratory  opinio* 
stating  that  a  clock  on  which 
vertising  matter  is  displayed  ia 
taxable  as  a  clock.  Said  IRS: 
“The  inherent  nature  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  as  a  clock  is  not  changed 
because  advertising  matter  haa 
been  added  to  some  part  there^ 
or  because  it  is  incorporated  i*i 
an  advertising  device.” 

Ananl  to  Colbert 

PhiladelphuI 

The  Poor  Richard  Club’s  ob-i 
sei  vance  of  the  252nd  annivert 
sary  of  Benjamin  Franklin  wi» 
be  climaxed  on  Jan.  17  by 
award  of  the  1958  Gold  Me<W 
of  Achievement  to  Lester  L. 
belt,  president  of  Chryslii 
Corp.,  for  Chrysler’s  achie^ 
ments  in  merchandising,  advert 
tising  and  marketing. 
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Daily  Adopts 
New  Ad  Rate 
Set-Up  Feb.  1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Post-Gazette  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  2%  cash  discount  on 
general  and  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  as  part  of  its  new  rate 
schedule  which  goes  into  effect 
Feb.  1. 

Volume  contract  discounts,  in 
effect  for  several  years,  have 
been  increased  and  a  new  fre¬ 
quency  discount  schedule  has 
been  added. 

Herbert  G.  Wyman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Post-Gazette,  in  announcing 
the  new  rates  pointed  out  that 
“the  principal  volume  space  dis¬ 
counts  has  been  continued  and 
have  been  increased  from  4.3% 
to  21%  for  maximum  volume.” 

In  addition,  a  new  schedule  of 
rates  for  consistent  use  of 
specified  space  units  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  added  offering 
discounts  ranging  from  16%  to 
23%, ”  Mr.  Wyman  said. 

Frequency  units  are  500, 
1,000,  1,500  lines  and  the  2,408 
line  full  page  for  the  traditional 


13,  16,  39  and  52  time  insertions. 

In  explaining  these  new  fre¬ 
quency  discounts,  Mr.  Wyman 
said,  “While  few  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  discounts  for 
less  than  page  units  at  this  time, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  we  should 
recognize  through  discounts,  that 
consistent  and  frequent  use  of 
specific  units  of  space  offer 
definite  economies  of  operation 
to  a  newspaper  as  well  as  far 
greater  productivity  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Kroehler  Plans  Ads 

Chicago 

Color  ads  in  26  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  across  the  country  will 
be  a  part  of  a  million  dollar 
advertising  campaign  by  Kroeh¬ 
ler  Mfg.  Co.,  Naperville,  Ill., 
furniture  manufacturers,  be¬ 
ginning  next  March  (via  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago 
agency). 

• 

Dobberteen  for  Way 
At  Warwick  &  Legler 

Harold  Dobberteen,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  week  as  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Bryan  Houston,  Inc., 
will  join  Wai-wick  &  Legler, 
Inc.,  Jan.  1  in  the  same  post 
replacing  Harry  Way  who  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31. 


Topeka  Market  of  today 

Kansas,  long  famous  for  bumper  wheat  crops  and  cattle 
herds,  now  rates  acclaim  for  its  great  strides  in  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  ...  56  new  industries  established  in 
Topeka  since  1947  (including  DuPont’s  30  million  dollar 
new  cellophane  plant)  .  .  .  400%  gain  in  retail  sales 
since  1940  .  .  .  there’s  profit  for  you  in  the  Topeka 
Capital-Journal’s  .  .  . 

COMBINED  TOTAL 
KANSAS  CIRCULATION  NOW 

89,474 

THE  TOPEKA  GAPTIAL- JOURNAL 

Stauffer  Publications  Newspapers 
Represenfed  Nationally  by  Jann  6  Kelley,  Inc. 

Offlees:  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  ANanta,  Los  Angeles  end  Son 
Frondsee. 


E.  H.  Weiss  Unites 
Media,  Research 

Chicago 

Edward  H.  Weiss  and  Com¬ 
pany  has  integrated  its  market¬ 
ing,  research  and  media  facili¬ 
ties  under  Jack  Bard,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing  services.  Mr.  Bard 
formerly  was  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media. 

Within  the  new  marketing 
services  structure  a  single  re¬ 
search  department  will  now  be 
responsible  for  all  research  on 
each  of  the  agency’s  accounts 
—  including  media  research, 
marketing  I'esearch,  motivation 
research  and  other  consumer  re¬ 
search.  Heretofore,  media  re¬ 
search  was  a  responsibility  of 
the  media  department.  In  charge 
of  the  15-man  research  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  Dr.  Gary  Steiner, 
as  research  director. 

Sam  Silberman,  previously  in 
charge  of  marketing  reseai'ch, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
a  new  five-man  marketing  de¬ 
partment  which  will  do  mai’ket 
planning  and  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  for  clients,  using  data 
provided  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

Within  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  Mary  Jane  Grunsfeld  will 
continue  as  supeiwisor  of  moti¬ 
vation  research.  The  agency’s 
20-man  media  department  will 
continue  to  provide  media  ana¬ 
lysis  and  selection  under  Nathan 
Pinsof,  media  manager. 

Richard  A,  Stevens  was 
named  vicepresident  and  associ¬ 
ate  media  director,  and  media 
department  manager  respective¬ 
ly. 

• 

Big  Ads,  Small  Cars 
Key  Bt’ewery’s  Program 

Philadelphia 

A  full-page  ad  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  Nov.  29 
launched  a  new,  unique  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  Chew, 
Harvey  &  Thomas)  for  the 
William  Gretz  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  big  splash  followed 
a  week  of  teaser  ads  in  the  same 
newspaper.  Other  newspaper  ads 
and  radio  spots  will  follow. 

In  accordance  with  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Gretz  salesmen  be¬ 
gan  making  their  daily  rounds 
in  the  city  and  its  environs  in 
bi’ightly  painted  small  cars, 
each  a  different  model,  ranging 
from  a  Mercedes-Benz  and  Cor¬ 
vette  to  a  Saub  and  Isetta. 
There  cars  were  used  as  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  page  ad.  The 
Gretz  Brewery  is  Philadelphia’s 
smallest  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  campaign  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  producing  beer  in 
smaller  batches,  thereby  assur¬ 
ing  higher  quality  and  flavor, 
by  using  the  small  cars. 
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Reading  of  Papers ' 
Unaffected  by  T\  | 

Newspaper  reading  remain  ! 
steady,  according  to  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh’s  10th  annual  re¬ 
port  on  TV  set  usage  and  sales 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

“The  First  Decade  of  Televi¬ 
sion  in  Videotown”  further  re¬ 
ports  that  the  amount  of  time 
spent  reading  the  paper  his 
shown  “only  slight”  fluctuations 
over  the  years. 

The  report  indicates  a  leveling 
out  in  TV  activity,  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  TV  viewing  as  part  d 
everyday  life  and  a  slight  re¬ 
turn  to  other  social  activities. 

Set  ownership  rose  from  1.4? 
in  1948  to  near  peak  saturation 
—  more  than  nine  out  of  U 
homes  today.  Hours  of  daily  T\’ 
viewing  reached  their  record 
high  of  15  hours,  33  minutes 
per  person  per  week  (Monday- 
Friday)  in  1955,  have  eased  of 
slightly  during  the  past  two 
years  to  13  hours,  33  minutes 
per  week  in  1957. 

Magazine  reading,  hard  bit 
by  TV,  is  down  again  this  year 
to  about  the  level  of  the  early 
1950’s,  according  to  the  report. 
Movie  attendance,  which  fell 
some  77%  when  a  TV  set  was 
purchased,  is  still  off. 

• 

Green  Joins  Staff 
Of  Media/scope 

Harold  E.  Green,  formerly 
executive  editor  of  Printers’  M, 
will  join  the  staff  of  Media/seop 
as  executive  editor,  effective 
Jan.  6,  with  headquarters  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  Service,  Inc.,  publishen 
of  Media/ scope.  Mr.  Green  has 
been  associated  with  PI  for  13 
years. 

• 

Appointments  Made 

Boston 

John  F.  Reid,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Globe,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments:  Francis  W.  Heanue,  as¬ 
sistant  to  ad  director;  George 
S.  McManus,  national  ad  man¬ 
ager;  George  L.  Hicks,  retail 
advertising  manager;  and  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Mutrie,  manager  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  department. 

• 

Gimbel  Tobe  Winner 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Inc.,  has  been  chosen  ’57  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Tobe  Award  as  i 
tailer  of  the  Year.”  It  will  h* 
presented  at  the  annual  “Boss« 
Dinner”  in  New  York  Jan.  »•  j 
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WHAT  DO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  THINK  ABOUT 
-AS  THEY  READ  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL? 


When  men  read  The  Journal,  their 
minds  are  on  business  —  including 
matters  that  are  your  business!  Just 
see  how  many  of  the  things  they 


want  to  know  more  about  happen 
to  be  things  your  advertising 
department  would  like  to  discuss 
with  them: 


Got  a  good  test-market  story  for  the  nation’s 
leading  marketers?  Your  promotion  advertising 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  really  gets  to  the  men 
who  pick,  create,  finance  markets. 


That  means  new  media.  Want  to  drive  home  the  story 
of  your  publication’s  leadership?  You  can’t  afford 
to  neglect  the  men  who  “sit  in”  at  every  media 
conference — whether  or  not  they’re  actually  there! 


New  industry  for  the  community  is  new  business  for 
your  paper.  Journal  readers  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
if  a  new  plant  will  be  built,  and  where  it  will  be 
built.  They  sight  many  of  the  sites  through  The  Journal! 


Here’s  a  vast  potential  for  more  linage.  Modern 
corporate  management  is  alert  to  the  benefits  of 
good  plant-city  relations.  Through  The  Journal  you 
can  impress  management  with  where  the  company’s 
community-relations  ads  should  run. 


At  you  rood  Tho  Wall  Stroot  Journal  not#  how  many  wido- 
owako  modio  oro  gotHng  Jirmttiv  to  tho  mon  who  hovo 
butinott  to  givo.  Why?  Woll... 

Something  really  happens  when  you’re  in 
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PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL.  PER  CAPITA,  POINTED  OUT 
BY  PHILIP  J.  SANDMAIER,  Republic  Steel's  Commercial 
Research  Manager,  has  increased  from  300  pounds  in  1900  to 
1.400  pounds  in  1950. 

All  steel  production  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  the 
heavy— structurals.  rails,  for  example;  the  light  forms— sheet,  strip, 
wire,  for  example.  The  heavy  forms  are  mainly  for  the  production 
of  capital  goods.  The  light  forms  are  used  in  both  capital  and 
consumer  type  goods. 

On  the  chart  behind  Sandmaier  the  per  capita  increase  in  pounds 
of  steel  from  1901  to  1956  is  represented  by  the  two  middle  lines. 
The  per  capita  increase  of  light  forms  is  represented  by  the  top 
trend  line  with  actual  five  year  average  shown  dotted.  The  lowest 
lines  of  the  graph  show  percentage  increase  in  heavy  forms. 


From  1931  the  light  steel  forms  began  to  increase  faster  than 
the  heavy  and  from  1946  to  the  present  have  climbed  sharply. 

Even  during  the  Depression,  when  heavy  steel  items  dipped 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  lighter  steel  items  declined  less  and 
rose  more  sharply  on  the  recovery. 

The  use  of  lighter  steel  forms  for  a  widening  range  of  consumer 
and  capital  goods  items  looks  like  a  long-term  stabilizing  factor 
in  the  steel  industry.  Here  is  the  trend  which  could  lead  to  a  level¬ 
ing  out  of  the  old  feast  and  famine  pattern  characteristic  of  steel 
in  its  early  years. 

The  chart  on  the  opposite  page  breaks  down  still  further  the 
upward  trend  of  steel  per  capita  which  we  believe  generally  is 
going  to  be  characteristic  over  the  coming  decade. 


NORMAN  W.  FOV,  VICE  PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SALES, 

(right)  and  l.awrence  S.  Hamaker,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  (left)  are 
shown  conferring  with  William  P.  Carlin.  Senior  Economist  in  Republic 
Steel's  Commercial  Research  Division.  The  Sales  Department  depends 
heavily  on  its  twenty -five -man  research  staff  for  market  information  in 
making  sales  plans. 


The  Commercial  Research  Division  does  a  wide  variety  of  statistical  and 
market  analysis  work  for  the  guidance  of  sales  management  and  sales  force 
in  the  field.  The  Division  charts  long-time  trends  on  the  consumption  of 
various  types  of  steel  by  the  major  consuming  industries.  It  forecasts  prob¬ 
able  trends  in  specific  industries,  charts  population  shifts,  prepares  reports 
on  individual  markets,  highlights  low  profit  items  for  individual  study  and, 
in  fact,  provides  almost  every  kind  of  market  information.  By  the  use  of 
this  information,  sales  policies  are  established  on  the  basis  of  known  facts 
rather  than  on  individual  judgment. 


The  increased  importance  being  placed  on  market  development  and  com¬ 
mercial  research  by  steel  managers  points  toward  the  conviction  that  steel¬ 
men  are  in  business  to  make  a  profit,  not  just  to  make  steel. 
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New  Facts  on 
The  Steel  Industry's 
Increasing  Stability 


Analyzed  by  Commercial  Research 
Manager  Philip  J.  Sandmaier, 
Repubiic  Steei  Corporation 

Growth  of  the  steel  industry  can  be  looked 
at  two  ways:  by  the  increase  in  total  steel 
production  or  by  the  increase  in  per  capita 
steel  production. 

Usually  the  industry’s  growth  is  referred  to 
only  by  the  former  measure,  the  increase  in 
total  tonnage.  For  example— since  1900  steel 
production  has  gone  from  1 1 .4  million  ingot 
tons  to  over  1 17  million  ingot  tons  annually. 
This  statement  is  deceptive,  however,  because 
more  production  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  as  the  word 
“growth”  is  applied  in  current  investment  par¬ 
lance.  Mere  increase  in  population  would  have 
forced  the  steel  industry  to  produce  more  steel. 
Such  increase  merely  keeping  pace  with  birth 
rate  is  not  termed  “growth”. 

However,  if  you  examine  production  of 
steel  per  capita,  you  see  the  rate  of  gain  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  rate  of  population  in¬ 
crease.  This  has  been  because  the  nature  of 
steel  use  has  changed,  especially  during  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  In  this  change  lies  the 
factor  of  true  growth  within  the  industry  for 
the  long  pull.  The  chart  to  the  left  breaks  down 
the  aspects  of  increased  use  of  steel  into  their 
trends  over  the  last  fifty-five  years. 


AUTOMOIlVf - TRACTO* - Oil  AMO  GAS 

CANS  AND  ClOSUDtS  . HOUSIHOlO  APHIANCfS 

DOMESTIC  FURNISHINGS  AND  EOUIRMENT 
COMMERCIAL  AW  CONDItlOmNG  A  VENTILATING  EOUIPMENl 


MARKETS  MOST  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OAINS  IN 
STEEL  ARE  ANALYZED  BY  F.  RUSSELL  WIDMER, 

Assistant  Manager  of  Republic  Steel's  Commercial  Research 
Division. 

On  the  chart  behind  Mr.  Widmer,  the  solid  trend  line  repre¬ 
sents  the  total  tonnage  of  steel  products  during  the  years  1946 
through  1956.  This  line  details  the  last  ten  years  of  total  steel 
production  shown  by  the  middle  line  on  the  opposite  page. 

All  the  graph  lines  on  this  chart  are  trend  lines. 

Mr.  Widmer  has  split  out  from  the  total,  on  separate  lines, 
those  markets  that  have  contributed  most  to  the  gains  in  steel 
and  which  he  forecasts  will  continue  the  upward  curve.  These 
lines  represent  percentage  increase  in  per  capita  use  since  1947. 
These  increasing  markets  are:  tractors,  pipe  and  tubing,  com¬ 
mercial  air-conditioning  and  ventilating  equipment,  household 
appliances,  and  the  automotive  industry. 

In  general,  the  rising  per  capita  consumption  of  heavy  steel 
goods  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  automobiles  can  be  expected 
to  follow  the  population  increase  predictably.  The  faster  rising 
curves,  however,  seem  to  be  coming  mainly  from  the  other  markets 
opening  up  for  steel  which  call  for  disposable  or  relatively  short¬ 
lived  consumer  goods.  These  users  of  lighter  steel  forms  are  tend¬ 
ing  to  keep  demand  stable  and  account  for  this  fundamental 
change  toward  lighter  steel  forms  taking  place  in  steei  markets. 


General  Offices  •  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

World's  Most  Diversified  Producer  of  Steel  Building  Products 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Stainless  and  Alloy  Steels 
World's  Widest  Range  of  Standard  Steels  and  Steel  Products 


SOME  OF  THE  PROOUCTS  MADE  BY  REPUBIK  STEEL:  AHey.  CarttR.  Stalaless 
Steels  •  Titaalew  •  Bars  •  Plates  •  Sheets  •  Strip  •  Tie  Plate  •  Tenie  Plate  •  Celd  Fieished 
Steels  •  Steel  aed  Plastic  Pipe  •  Tehieg  •  Belts  •  Nets  •  Rivets  •  Wire  •  Farai  Fence  • 
Nails  •  Pig  Iren  •  Iren  Pewder  •  Ceal  Chemicals  •  Fahricated  Steel  Predects  • 
Steel  Belldleg  Predects  •  Steel  and  Alnmlnna  Wlndews,  •  Steel  Kitchens  • 
Shipping  Ceetaleers  •  Materials  HaedllNi  Eenipaent  •  Draleaie  Predects 
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SPECIAL  SECT10^S 

48-Page  Gift 
Tabloid  Called 
‘First’  in  S.F. 


San  Francisco 

A  48-page  Christmas  gift 
tabloid — Mission  Miracle  Mile — 
included  in  the  Dec.  5  Call- 
Bulletin  reportedly  was  the  first 
ot  its  kind  ever  distributed  by 
a  San  Francisco  newspaper.  Tlie 
section  contained  13  four-color, 
seven  two-color,  24  sepia  and 
four  black-and-white  pages.  It 
was  printed  at  the  Call-Bulletin 
plant  by  slow-speed  collect  run 
with  special  inks  and  finer 
screens  on  34-pound  rotogravure 
stock.  Make-up,  including  all 
layouts,  copy  and  art,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Call-Bulletin  staff 
members  under  the  supervision 
of  Production  Manager  Harry 
Davidson  who  also  handled  me¬ 
chanical  details. 

According  to  Max  Wilcox, 
retail  advertising  director  of  the 
Call-Bulletin,  the  section  was 
unique  not  only  because  of  its 
color  quality  and  size,  but  also 
because  participation  in  the 
promotion  was  a  joint  effort  by 


the  Mission  Street  merchants, 
who  comprise  San  Francisco’s 
largest  neighborhood  shopping 
area.  For  instance,  it  was  the 
retailers  themselves  who  deter¬ 
mined  the  space  reservation 
policy  for  individual  stores  and 
set  a  half-page  as  the  minimum 
unit  of  participation  and  two 
full  pages  as  the  maximum  unit. 

Retail  advertising  salesman 
Joseph  B.  Mittelman  served  as 
liaison  man  between  the  39 
Mission  Street  merchants  who 
pai’ticipated  and  Call-Bulletin 
personnel  in  organizing  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  special  Christmas 
l)romotion. 

• 

Flip-Top  Cigar  Box 
Debuts  in  Newspapers 

The  luxury  cigar  field  gets 
its  first  flip-top  box  this  month 
with  a  “Town  &  Country 
Alumidor”  package  being  in¬ 
troduced  for  Gold  Palma 
Candela  cigars  by  Gradiaz,  An- 
nis  &  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Special  300-line  newspaper 
ads  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  are 
supplementing  the  71-year  old 
cigar  firm’s  regular  Gold  Label 
schedule  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  Sunday 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  New  York  Post,  and  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 


Boot  &  Shoe  Union  OrrrQn 

Aids  Boss  With  Ads  llUUhe  VJlgdll 

“Stick  to  your  last”  was  what  * 

the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  IN  O  W  cl  L  0.^0  ITl 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  was  told  by  ^ 

the  manufacturers  two  years  Cnri/doAT-  T^or^rv 
ago  when  the  union  proposed  a  OUnClci  y  1  tlUGr 
$100,000  a  year  consumer  ad-  ^  ^ 

vertising  campaign  at  union  ex-  Muncie,  Ind. 

pense.  A  meat  packing  firm  has 

Rebuffed,  the  union  decided  turned  to  its  local  newspaper  to 


to  do  its  own  advertising.  Now 
the  annual  appropriation  runs 
to  $200,000.  Full  page  copy  is 


find  the  answer  to  its  employee 
publications  problem. 

Marhoefer  Packing  Co.,  Inc., 


used  in  a  selected  list  of  news-  of  Muncie  has  decided  to  offer 
papers  in  addition  to  a  regular  jts  plant  publication  in  news- 
trade  paper  schedule.  William  paper  form. 


N.  Scanlan,  the  union’s  director 
of  public  relations,  and  formerly 


Previously  the  firm  had  a 
hou.se  organ,  “Hostee’s  High- 


j 


owner  of  a  Massachusetts  week-  light,”  which  was  circulated  to 
ly,  writes  the  copy.  The  placing  its  1,200  or  more  employees 
agency  is  Oscar  Rudsten  &  As-  each  month, 
sociates,  Boston.  Officials  of  the  firm  contacted 

Latest  ad  in  the  series  ran  in  members  of  the  Muncie  Star  si- 
the  Neio  York  Times,  Dec.  2.  vertising  and  editorial  depart- 
Text  was  designed  to  tell  con-  ments  and  the  idea  of  publishing 
sumers  that  skilled  workers  news  and  pictures  of  plant  ac- 
build  values  into  the  shoes  they  tivities  in  an  issue  of  the  Muncie 
buy.  Another  ad  discussed  com-  newspapers  was  presented, 
parative  costs  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Henry  Fink,  treasurer  of  the 
The  public  was  told  that  shoes  packing  company,  met  with 
comparable  to  those  bought  in  Walter  Letzler,  general  mana- 
this  country  for  $10  cost  $15  ger  of  Muncie  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  England,  $22  in  Sweden,  $30  and  with  Wayne  Botkin,  adver- 
in  France,  and  $150  in  Ru.ssia.  tising  manager.  Marhoefer  of- 
During  1958  the  union  plans  ficials  decided  to  have  the  plant 
to  use  five  full  pages,  at  least,  news  published  in  a  Sunday 
in  newspapers,  Mr.  Scanlan  said,  issue  of  the  Star  once  a  month. 
The  newspaper  copy  is  timed  to  Don  Morrissey,  of  the  Star  edi- 
appear  during  one  of  the  big  torial  staff,  was  selected  to  edit 
.shoe  shows.  the  page. 

•  New’s  and  pictures  of  plant 

Inland^S  Jubilee  activities  are  collected  by  15  or 

Planners  Named  employees  and 

turned  in  at  a  definite  deadline. 

Chicago  The  material  is  edited  and 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champaign-  printed  in  the  newspaper  plant 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  general  prior  to  page  make  up. 
manager,  has  been  named  chair-  One  of  the  selling  points  for 
man  of  a  special  committee  of  the  new’spaper  format  was  that 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  news  of  the  firm  now’  could  be 
past  presidents  to  begin  plans  ready  by  the  more  than  31,000 
for  the  Inland’s  75th  anniver-  subscribers  of  the  Star  and 


sary  in  1960. 

Other  members  of  the  com- 


their  families. 

Also,  it  was  recognized  that 


mittee  announced  by  President  all  the  employees  at  the  firm 
Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico  have  friends  and  relatives,  who 


(Mo.)  Ledger,  are: 


work  and  live  elsewhere,  but  in 


There  are  mighty  good  reasons 
why  more  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats 
than  any  other  mat 

The  reasons  are  simple!  Burgess  Mats  give  the  best 
possible  reproduction  . .  .  more  dependable  casting  . . . 
more  uniform  shrinkage  . . .  less  lengthwise  shrinkage. 
This  is  why  so  many  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats. 
Try  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY  ■■■■ 

Monvfoctur«rs  and  Ditiribirtort  of  Bvrga«t 
Chroma  and  Suprama  Teno^Tax  MoH,  Frooport,  IIMnoit 

Conodion  Roprosonlotiva,  R.  M.  Louton  R  Co.»  Ud^ 

Konnody  Rood»  Agincourt,  Ontario 


Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhine-  the  Star’s  circulation  area.  This 
lander  (Wis.)  News;  B.  H.  Rid-  wider  distribution  will  allow  a 
der  Jr.,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  greater  know’ledge  of  the  plant 
and  News-Tribune;  Stewart  and  its  employees  to  be  dissemin- 
Riley,  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-  ated.  The  Star  will  furnish  tear 
Mail;  Lester  A.  Walker,  Fre-  sheets  for  plants  located  outside 
mont  (Neb.)  Guide  &  Tribune;  Muncie. 
and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 


^  Program 

Carnation  Ads  Bloom  trade  publi¬ 

cations  carrying  special  color 
A  recipe  promotion  to  build  inserts  announcing  Dodge 
sales  for  grocers  is  being  fea-  Truck’s  line  are  being  supported 
tured  by  Carnation  Company  by  large  two-color  ads  in  40 
for  its  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk,  major  dailies.  In  addition,  more 
The  program  includes  full-color  than  2,300  other  daily  and 
page  in  Life  of  Feb.  3  and  in-  weekly  newspapers  are  carrying 
sertions  in  American  Weekly,  black-and-white  ads  showing  a 
Family  Weekly,  Parade  and  five-vehicle  sample  of  the  Dodge 


local  Sunday  supplements. 


Truck  family. 
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"WANNA  MAKE  SOMETHIN'  OF  IT?" 
Caught  with  a  Pacemaker  Graphic  at 
1/200  tec.,  f/16  with  three  electronic 
flash  units. 


"DROP  FORGE  OPERATOR  " 
Taken  with  a  Pacemaker  Graphic, 
1/100,  f/16. 


"THUNDERING  HERD."  Taken  with  a  Graflex*  fitted  with  24"  telephoto  lent,  1/1000  sec.  at  f/1 1 . 


“SPEED  GRAPHIC’  is  beyond  comparison” 

Says  Michael  Burns,  Toronto  Press  Photographer 


Due  to  a  situation  peculiar  to  Canada, 
Michael  Burns  works  for  all  theToronto  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition,  he  does  free  lance  photog¬ 
raphy  of  horse  races,  wrestling  matches, 
boxing  bouts,  hockey  and  football  games. 


Four  times  since  1951,  Mike  has  won  the 
Telegram  Trophy  for  the  best  sports  photo 
in  the  CAPPAC  show.  In  addition  he  has 
won  a  number  of  merit  awards.  He’s  31, 
married,  has  two  children,  and  has  been  a 
press  photographer  for  15  years. 


He  uses  a  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic,  of  course.  Let  Mike  say  it  in 
his  own  words: 


"The  Speed  Graphic  is  the  camera  for  every  purpose.  For  sports,  industrial, 
portrait,  publicity,  press  photography — you  name  it — Speed  Graphic  is 
beyond  comparison.  With  the  wide  variety  of  lenses  available,  every  assign¬ 
ment  is  easily  within  the  scope  of  today's  photographer.  My  assignments  have 
taken  me  from  Toronto's  90°  heat  to  Northern  Ontario's  50  below.  Speed 
Graphic's  efficient  operation  under  these  extremes  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  its 
rugged  construction.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  its  every  use." 


AU  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  phoUa  by  Michael  Burns 


70  th  Anniversary— 1887-1977 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
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Potato  Chip 
Push  Puts 
Chips  in  Chips 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  second  annual  October 
Potato  Chip  Month,  sponsored 
by  Pacific  Northwest  Potato 
Chip  Industry,  was  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful,  Henry  Willis, 
chairman  of  the  manufacturing 
group,  said  this  week. 

Sales  Up  50% 

“All  of  the  reports  aren’t  in 
yet,”  Mr.  Willis  said,  “But  those 
we  have  show  sales  increases  for 
the  month  up  50%  over  last 
year'.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
promotion  in  1956,  the  five  chip 
manufacturers  reported  sales  in¬ 
creases  up  to  20%,  25%  over 
the  previous  year.” 

The  major  Pacific  Northwest 
potato  chip  manufacturers 
joined  together  in  1956  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  increased  sale  of  pota¬ 
to  chips  during  the  dull  seasons. 
Mr.  Willis,  product  manager  of 
Nalley’s,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  has 
served  two  years  as  chairman  of 
the  group  which  includes  Blue 
Bell,  Goodee,  Williams  and  Jack¬ 
son’s. 


This  year  an  extensive  news- 
l)aper  advertising  campaign  was 
carried  on  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  using  Virgil  Partch  car¬ 
toons  and  the  theme,  “What — 
No  Potato  Chips?”  Forty-four 
newspapers  were  used  with  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of 
1,536,960.  The  Portland,  Ore., 
office  of  Cole  &  Weber  Adver¬ 
tising,  prepared  the  copy. 

“The  important  result  of  our 
concentrated  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  the  stabil¬ 
izing  of  the  production  curve,” 
Mr.  Willis  declared.  We  had  two 
peaks  previously — summertime, 
which  dropped  off  sharply  by 
Labor  Day,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  which  ended  with  the 
first  week  in  January.  We  in¬ 
creased  both  peak  seasons  this 
year  and  the  increase  in  sales 
carried  over,  eliminating  the 
deep  valleys  in  our  sales  graph. 
Retailers  generally  have  readily 
cooperated  in  consistently  fea¬ 
turing  potato  chips,  so  that  at 
Nalley’s  we  have  been  operating 
the  plant  a  six-days-a-week  basis 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  organization.” 

October  was  chosen  as  the 
potato  chip  “month”  because  it 
is  normally  a  dull  sales  period 
for  potato  chips  and  does  not 
conflict  with  any  other  holiday 
period. 


Newspaper 
Publishers 
Benefit 
from  ACB's 
Equipment 


At  ACB’s  service  offices  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  San  Francisco,  you  will  find  specialized  equipment  de¬ 
signed  and  especially  built  for  the  handling  of  newspaper  tear- 
sheets.  Hundreds  of  bins  and  newspaper  files  like  those  shown 
above  are  used  for  the  sorting  of  tearsheets  “by  advertiser”  and 
“by  advertising  agency.” 

There  are  specially  constructed  and  lighted  desks  for  the  readers 
and  coders  .  .  ,  power  machines  to  cut  the  newspaper  pages  apart 
.  .  .  ACB’s  own  trucks  carrying  material  between  post  office, 
office  and  advertising  agency  without  delay  ...  the  latest,  most 
effective  methods  and  equipment  for  sorting  and  mailing  ...  all 
cut  days  from  the  time  an  advertisement  leaves  your  press  and 
ACB  gets  it  into  the  hands  of  the  advertiser  or  agency. 

Once  it  was  said  some  agencies  preferred  to  advertise  in  magazines 
rather  than  newspapers  because  of  the  newspaper  tearsheet  and 
checking  problem.  Today,  because  of  ACB  Service,  the  “missing 
tearsheet”  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

New  Yerit  (li)  79  Me^itee  Avt.  •  (3)  II  S.  MidNfM  An.  •  Cilewfcei  09 

20  Sevlh  Tkirl  Si.  •  Mf^it  (3)  1M  ieffinee  An.  *  Sot  FrOTcHce  (S)  SI  First  St. 


|THt  SERVICt  TH*T  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  «DVERTISING| 


OUTSTANDING  record  of  com¬ 
munity  service  by  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  newspapers 
is  recognized  in  this  plaque  pre¬ 
sented  by  Ray  W.  Druckenmiller 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
Donald  P.  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  newspapers. 


‘  W  liere-T  o-Buy-It’ 

Service  Aids  Readers 

A  new  nation-wide  telephone 
shopper  service  called  “Where- 
to-Buy-It,”  tells  readers  of  na¬ 
tional  ads  the  names  of  local 
dealers  who  carry  the  advertised 
products.  Announced  by  Tel- 
anserphone  Company,  New 
York,  oldest  and  largest  tele¬ 
phone  answering  system  in 
America,  this  new  merchan¬ 
dising  seiwice  is  now  available 
to  selected  advertiser,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  advertising  agencies 
in  as  many  or  as  few  cities  as 
they  wish. 

Designed  to  “bridge  the  gap” 
between  the  ad  reader  and  the 
retailer,  “Where-to-Buy-It”  op¬ 
erates  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  Sundays  and  holidays,  too. 
It  enables  readers  to  call  one 
number  in  each  city  and  receive 
the  names  of  up  to  five  dealers 
or  distributors  in  the  reader’s 
city  or  neighborhood.  Both  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  products 
are  covered  by  this  seiwice. 

• 

Ohio  ill  Rev  iew 

Cleveland 

State  officials  will  join  leaders 
in  industry,  labor,  education,  and 
other  fields  in  reviewing  the 
year  in  Ohio  for  United  Press. 
Announcement  of  the  special 
year-end  series  was  made  by 
Haskell  Short,  manager  of  the 
Columbus  bureau,  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  Ohio  United  Press 
Editors  here. 

• 

Cook  Heads  WNR 

Chicago 

Joe  T.  Cook,  publisher  of  the 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times  and  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Weekly 
Newspapers  Representatives, 
Inc.  He  succeeds  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  publisher  of  the  Luveme 
(Minn.)  Star-Herald. 
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New  Rates  Announced 
By  S.  F.  Call-Bulletin 

San  Fraxcisoi 

A  two  percent  cash  discount 
will  be  coupled  with  new  bulk 
and  frequency  rates  for  general 
advertisers  in  the  Call-Bulletk 
effective  Jan.  1  (E&P  Nov.  2, 
page  26). 

Black  and  white  bulk  rate 
scaled  to  reduction  of  as  much 
as  eight  cents  a  line  from  the 
open  rate  of  65  cents  a  line  for 
those  using  more  than  100,000 
lines  within  one  year. 

The  frequency  contract  is 
graduated  in  multiples  of  10. 
The  range  is  to  a  60-cents  a  line 
rate  for  users  of  50  insertions 
within  a  year. 

*  *  IX 

San  Francisco 

The  News  has  no  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  for  general  advertisini 
accounts  such  as  announced  by 
two  other  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  Robert  Selby,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  said. 

The  matter  will  not  even  come 
up  for  study  until  that  “if  and 
when”  time  a  rate  card  change 
is  considered,  he  declared. 

• 

71  %  of  Food  Brokers 
Offer  Mereliandisiiig 

Chicago 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
nation’s  food  brokers  provide 
extensive  retail  merchandising 
service,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Food  Topics  released  here 
this  week  during  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association’s  54th 
annual  convention. 

The  report  noted  that  in  1947 
21%  of  NFBA  members  did 
work  of  this  kind  compared  to 
ll'^r  today. 

Other  services  provided  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  reported,  include? 
follow-through  on  principal’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  co-op,  and 
administration  in  local  market? 
of  promotions  and  deals. 

A  new  retail  merchandising 
manual  for  salesmen  has  been 
prepared  for  NFB.A  member? 
and  will  be  made  available  to 
members  at  cost  in  the  Spring. 
The  manual  outlines  procedure? 
which  brokers  have  developed 
and  are  following  in  conducting 
retail  merchandising  operation?. 

• 

Philly  Inquirer  Wins? 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
among  29  industrial  firms  and 
four  institutions  named  this 
week  as  winners  of  “Plant 
America”  awards  in  the  fifth 
annual  industrial  landscaping 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Nurs¬ 
erymen.  The  awards  will  be  pr*" 
seated  early  in  1958. 
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llarriMhurff  Ihitvlime 


Finance  Group 
GRs  No-N  ew  Tax  PlanJ 
Urges  Ic  Gas  Levy  Cut 


'$iHhinulini  Dalvlint' 


The  Srnalc  S 
liran  mi  nt.' 

I  dollars  and  L 
on  June  I.  AiioC 


inican  Envoy  R 


from  Our  IVirf  rticfj  land  New  York  police  arc  prcsMng' 
WASHINGTON.  .March  10  jiuquuica  inio  Porlcr  a  charges.  \ 

The  Dominican  government  ha.s!  •  <  •  j 

recalled  an  ambassador  *nd'  ,  i  j  ii  i 
shaken  up  its  emhassy  stall  here  ScnOOl  Aid  HdSSi®  | 
as  a  result  of  publicity  aivrn  Marion  B.  Folsom.  Secretary  of 
_  ciitffflci  unnlitatuii  us  agents  in  Ucalih.  Education  and  Wrliar*^ 

Furvian  Italvlinvm 


"News”  can  mean  many  things.  A 
"big”  local  story  that  warrants  front 
page  treatment.  A  world-shaking  event 
that  rates  banner  headlines  and  extra  space. 
And  then  there’s  the  "smaller”  story,  just  as 
newsworthy,  but  not  quite  Page  One  material. 

That’s  where  The  Inquirer’s"Capsuled”news  comes  into 
its  own.  Here  are  the  events  from  Washington,  Harris¬ 
burg  and  world  capitals— organized  for  convenient, 
easy  reading.  And  in  a  format  that  has  become  as 
familiar  to  readers  as  The  Inquirer’s  famous  front  page. 

These  features  are  important,  for  they  spur  front-to- 
back  page  reading  and  account,  in  good  measure,  for 
The  Inquirer’s  extremely  high  readership.  That’s 
another  reason  why  The  Inquirer  carries  more  adver¬ 
tising  linage  than  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


From  Our  Wirt  Services 

JAK.ARTA,  Indonesit.  March  10.  Java.  Sumatra.  Borneo  and 
W  lOLENCE  today  threataoed  Celrbcs  are  the  biggeat  islanda' 
V  Indonesia  on  all  sides  should  in  the  3000-mile  chain  whiclu 
President  Sukarno  go  ahead  with  makes  up  the  republic.  The  1 J 
his  plan  to  inject  Commumsis  est  defection  came  in  SouImS 
into  his  government.  Sumatra,  the  oil,  tin 

With  four  .bloodleu  revolts  rich  islai^|»t 


Now  in  its  2Ulh  consecutive  year  of  total  advertising  leadership 
West  Coast  Representatives: 


m  Ze.  a*. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 
342  Madison  Ave. 
Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


MEMBER;  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  •  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP 
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Soul  Seeking 
Still  Needed, 
Long  Affirms 

San  I'ranciscx) 

Change  the  date  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  if  you  will, 
but  remember  that  an  annual 
soul-searching  session  continues 
necessary. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  reply 
of  John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  to  the 
suggestion  that  new  timing  is 
desirable  for  the  industi-y’s  an¬ 
nual  obseiwance. 

Mr.  Long,  who  proposed  and 
“sold”  the  idea  of  NNW'  to  the 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  more  than  a  score 
of  years  ago,  said  his  view  on 
new  dates  was  ably  expressed 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Nov.  9 
editorial. 

“If  the  agitation  for  a  change 
is  strong  enough  and  the  desire 
in  the  bosoms  of  our  promotion 
managers  burns  hot  enough, 
let’s  give  another  week  a  try,” 
he  said. 

“But  let’s  avoid  National 
Clothes  Pin  Week,  National  Ap¬ 
ple  Week,  New  Year’s  W'eek, 
Christmas  Week,  Thanksgiving 
W’eek,  Fourth  of  July  W’eek,  ad 
infinitum.” 

The  original  dates  were  se¬ 
lected  “for  so  many  reasons  I 
can’t  remember  them  all,”  Mr. 
Long  advised. 

“It  is  still  my  heartfelt  con¬ 
tention  that  we  need  some  kind 
of  Holy  Week  to  search  our 
souls  as  newspaper  people  and 
let  the  public  know  we  are  doing 
it  in  the  interest  of  them  who 
own  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
for  whom  we  are  exerting  our 
efforts,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Long  said  he  had  noted 
the  views  that  the  World  Series 
the  first  week  in  October  pro¬ 
vided  poor  NNW’  timing. 


“When  I  used  to  hit  the 
speaking  circuit  three  times  a 
day  during  NNW,  I  capitalized 
on  the  drama  of  interrupting 
myself  at  noon  to  announce  the 
World  Series  score  to  captive 
service  club  members  in  the 
audience,”  he  recalled. 

The  obseiwance  began  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1934  as  Newspaper 
Recognition  Week. 

• 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Mead 
Of  Erie  Dies  at  91 

Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Mead,  widow  of 
John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  founder  of 
the  Erie  Daily  Timen  and  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  died  Nov. 
27  at  the  age  of  91. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1941,  Mrs.  Mead  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
firm.  She  continued  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  early  this  year. 

She  shared  a  major  role  with 
her  husband  in  the  development 
of  the  Times  and  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  with  him  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 


TV  Photographers 
Test  Judge’s  Ban 

Miami,  Fla. 

Two  television  cameramen 
convicted  of  contempt  of  court 
for  deliberately  violating  a 
judge’s  order  not  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  convicted  rapist  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty  courthouse,  plan  to  appeal 
their  cases  to  the  Florida  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

They  ai’e  Ben  Silver  of 
WCKT  and  Robert  Brumfield 
of  W’TVJ.  Both  were  found 
guilty  by  Circuit  Judge  Vincent 
C.  Giblin  who  said  he  recognized 
the  photographers’  actions  were 
designed  solely  to  test  his  order. 
He  fined  them  a  nominal  $25 
each  and  suspended  payment 
pending  the  appeals. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


SUN 
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Marcus  Faces 
Bribery  Charge 

Robert  1.  Marcus,  president 
of  Manhattan  Industrial  Com¬ 
pany,  waived  examination  Dec. 
3  in  Magistrates  Court,  New 
York,  on  a  complaint  alleging 
bribeiy  of  an  employee  of  a 
competing  firm.  He  w'as  held 
over  for  General  Sessions. 

The  complaint  was  sworn  to 
by  Eli  Neff,  an  estimator  for 
Central  Rigging,  Inc.  Both  firms 
do  work  for  newspapers,  usually 
involving  installation  of  press 
equipment. 

Mr.  Neff  alleged  Mr.  Marcus 
gave  him  $100  for  disclosing  the 
amount  bid  for  a  job  for  an  air¬ 
plane  factory.  He  said  the  money 
was  given  him  in  the  Marcus 
apartment  at  710  Park  Avenue. 
When  he  went  there  he  w’as  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  detectives 
provided  by  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office,  which  also  provided 
him  with  a  pocket  tape  recorder. 

The  penalty  for  bribery  in 
New  York  State  is  one  year  in 
jail  or  $5,000  fine. 

The  two  rival  firms  are  also 
involved  in  civil  suits. 

• 

Tourism  Guidebook 
Issued  by  Govemiiieiit 

Washington 

A  guidebook  designed  to  help 
communities  boost  their  income 
levels  and  create  more  jobs  by 
promoting  the  tourist  business 
was  announced  Dec.  1  by  the 
Office  of  Area  Development, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Titled,  “Your  Community  Can 
Profit  From  the  Tourist  Busi¬ 
ness,”  the  guidebook  points  out 
that  tourism,  because  of  its 
phenomenal  growth,  has  become 
an  important  national  industry 
and  a  new  medium  through 
which  many  communities  can 
expand  their  local  economies. 
Copies  are  15c  each. 

• 

John  Hansel  Dies 

Philadelphia 

John  Hansel,  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  died  Dec.  1  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  he  had  resided 
since  his  retirement  three  years 
ago.  He  was  68.  Mr.  Hansel,  a 
native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  had 
been  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  since  1918. 

• 

Buys  Coiiii.  Weekly 

Stratford,  Conn. 

The  weekly  Stratford  Nevit 
was  purchased  recently  by 
Richard  Diamond  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  in  a  transaction 
handled  by  George  Romano,  New 
York  broker. 
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Editor  Fasts 
For  Children 
And  Principle 

Marion,  Ind. 

Paul  L.  Hillsamer,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Marion  Xews-Her- 
aid,  reversed  the  usual  method 
of  obsei-ving  Thangsgiving  by 
going  on  a  “fast”  in  protest  of 
action  by  the  Grant  County 
Council  ordering  the  county 
Children’s  Home  closed  on  Dec. 
31. 

The  6-feet-2,  230-pound  news¬ 
man  started  his  hunger  strike 
on  Thanksgiving  eve  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  for  more  than  60  hours. 
During  the  tw'o-and-a-half  days 
he  lived  on  black  coffee.  He  i^- 
mained  in  view  of  the  public 
during  the  period,  visiting  police 
headquarters  and  fire  stations 
and  sleeping  in  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  chambers. 

Mr.  Hillsamer  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  campaign  since  Septem¬ 
ber  when  the  county  council 
voted  to  close  the  60-year-old 
institution  for  children,  on  the 
grounds  it  was  out-moded  and 
too  expensive  to  operate.  They 
recommended  that  the  children 
normally  placed  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  be  assigned  to  foster  homes. 

The  editor  pi-essed  for  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  home 
on  the  ground  the  children 
would  be  better  cared  for  than 
in  a  foster  home. 

Mr.  Hillsamer  broke  his  “fast" 
at  noon  Nov.  30  asserting  he 
had  accomplished  his  goal  “in 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  people  of  Indiana.  I 
didn’t  believe  I  would  force  an 
immediate  change  of  opinion  in 
the  minds  of  the  six  councilmen 
who  voted  against  the  Children's 
Home.” 

Mr.  Hillsamer,  who  also  is 
Democratic  district  chairman, 
denied  his  actions  were  based 
on  politics. 

After  he  ended  his  hunger 
strike,  nine  pounds  lighter,  the 
county  council  issued  a  state 
ment  reaffirming  its  stand. 

• 

College  Trustee 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronx- 
ville.  A  daughter,  Ellen  D.  Cat- 
ledge,  is  a  member  of  the  junior 
class. 

• 

Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angele'^ 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  voted  to  pay  a  43*i 
cent  dividend  Dec.  16. 
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The  well-known  television  stations 
you  see  here  have  three  things  in 
common;  (1)  all  are  outstanding  in 
the  communities  they  serve;  (2)  all 
are  newspaper-owned;  and  (3)  all 
have  chosen  the  specialized  repre¬ 
sentation  that  Harrington,  Righter 
and  Parsons  — the  only  exclusive 


representative  —  renders  so  expertly. 
In  the  first  and  third  of  these  similar¬ 
ities,  they  are  joined  by  the  five  other 
quality  stations  listed  below.  All 
benefit  from  specialized  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  unique  business  asset 
worth  evaluation  by  any  TV-minded 
newspaper  management. 


also  national  representatives  for: 

^A^CDA■0-C  Albany  ^A/URX  Flint 
^A/TIC"TV  Hartford  WIVIT^A/  Mt.  Washington 
^A^RVA-XV  Richmond 
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South  Pole 
Assignment 
Just  Routine 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Any  suggestion  that  he  is 
handling  anything  more  than  a 
routine  assignment  brought  vig¬ 
orous  denial  from  Bill  Moore, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  re¬ 
porter,  as  he  embarked  here  for 
Antarctica  aboard  the  USS 
Wyandot. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  left  Norfolk 
Nov.  27  on  his  second  trip  to 
south  polar  regions,  dismissed 
local  interviewers  with,  “It’s 
not  as  cold  there  as  you’d  think.” 

The  Wyandot,  a  Service  Force 
cargo  vessel,  is  cari-ying  about 
75  Seabees  (construction  bat¬ 
talion  members),  40  naval  offi¬ 
cers  and  civilian  scientists  plus 
tons  of  supplies  —  and  Mr. 
Moore  —  to  seven  Antarctic 
stations.  The  posts  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  Operations  Deep 
Freeze  I  and  II. 

Reporters  from  other  news¬ 
papers  had  made  inquiries  about 
joining  the  Wyandot,  but  Mr. 
Moore  was  the  only  one  on 
hand  when  the  ship  sailed  out 
of  Hampton  Roads.  The  Wyan¬ 
dot  is  due  back  in  Norfolk  in 
March. 

“It’s  summertime  down 
there,”  Mr.  Moore  said.  “The 
temperature  gets  up  to  around 
26  and  30  degrees  above  zero 
at  several  stations.  That’s  not 
so  bad.” 

Ml*.  Moore,  who  expects  his 
coverage  of  the  Wyandot’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  include  interviews  with 
scientists  and  crewmen  as  well 
as  descriptions  of  polar  opera¬ 
tions,  said  he’ll  wear  “just  or¬ 
dinary  cold  weather  clothing.” 
This,  of  course,  would  include 
a  heavy  parka  he  wore  on  last 
year’s  journey,  apparently  his 


only  concession  to  the  fact  the 
weather  might  be  just  a  shade 
colder  than  it  is  in  Missouri  in 
midwinter. 

On  top  of  it  all,  Mi‘.  Moore 
protested  that  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed  a  lot  of  people  in  his 
time,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  ever  tried  to  inter¬ 
view  him  —  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  say.  He 
is  just  doing  a  job. 

• 

Mrs.  Don  Craig  Dies; 
Former  Drama  Critie 

Washington 

Mrs.  Don  Craig,  46,  former 
drama  critic  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  died  Dec.  4  after 
a  heart  attack.  Before  joining 
the  Times-Herald,  she  had  been 
a  member  of  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Craig’s  husband  is  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  quarter¬ 
master  general  in  the  Army  De¬ 
partment  and  a  former  drama 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Her  mother-in-law  is 
Elisabeth  May  Craig,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald. 

• 

Metro  Names  Baumiller 

Edward  L.  Baumiller  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
Network.  He  joined  Metro  in 
1945  after  a  number  of  years 
with  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and 
at  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  where  he  was 
media  director. 

• 

Linage  Report 

The  following  was  received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  the  October 
linage  report  in  E&P,  Nov.  30: 

Salem,  Ore. 

1937  1956 

Capital  Joumal-e  . . .  956,749  1,059,930 
Oregon  Statesman-m  728,916  849,232 

Oregon  Statesman-s. .  179,229  178,766 

Grand  Total . 1,864,894  2,087,928 


JOB  JUMP — Jim  Morton,  reporter 
and  promotion  manager  in  18 
years  of  association  with  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  joins  the 
executive  staff  of  the  American 
Weekly  on  Jan.  6.  The  decorated 
World  War  II  paratroop  officer 
will  work  under  Thor  M.  Smith, 
vicepresident-publisher  relations. 


Direct  Approach  Pays 
In  Survey  by  Paper 

When  the  editors  of  the  Cara¬ 
cas  (Venezuela)  El  Universal 
want  the  answer  to  a  question, 
they  just  go  out  and  ask  their 
readers. 

Recently  they  wanted  to  know 
which  were  the  best  companies 
in  various  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  fields.  They  asked.  Ex¬ 
actly  30,214  readers  told  them. 

Telefonos  Ericsson  C.  A.,  a 
subsidiary  of  L.  M.  Ericsson 
Telephone  Company  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  an  international 
telecommunications  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  chosen  as  the  best 
telephone  equipment  company 
with  10,440  votes. 

Other  winners  included:  The 
Parker  Co.,  best  maker  of  foun¬ 
tain  pens.  Max  Factor,  best 
maker  of  beauty  products;  Mer¬ 
cedes  Benz,  best  maker  of  for¬ 
eign  cars;  and  Pasapoga — best 
night  club. 

• 

AP  Awards  College 
Football  Trophy 

The  Associated  Press  gold 
trophy  will  be  awarded  later 
this  month  to  unbeaten,  untied 
Auburn,  ruled  the  national 
champion  college  football  team. 

For  at  least  two  decades,  the 
AP  polls  have  chosen  the  na¬ 
tional  championship  team.  For¬ 
merly  the  trophies  have  been 
bought  by  the  colleges,  but  the 
AP  is  giving  the  award,  a  figure 
of  a  football  player,  itself  here¬ 
after. 


Dailies  Sponsor 
Safety  Program 

A  highway  safety  program 
for  teen-agers,  which  won  its 
spurs  in  hundreds  of  smaller 
U.  S.  communities  in  the  last  two 
years,  has  been  airanged  for  IT 
metropolitan  areas  under  the 
sponsorship  of  daily  newspapers. 

Developed  by  the  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company,  the  pro¬ 
gram  features  the  use  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  500-mile  race  drivers 
speaking  in  general  assembly 
and  driver  education  classes  in 
high  schools.  The  presentation 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  with  its 
Public  Seiwice  Award. 

In  15  of  the  17  cities  to  be 
visited  before  May  1  by  Johnnie 
Parsons,  winner  of  the  1950  race 
at  Indianapolis,  the  program  will 
be  sponsored  by  membei*s  of  the 
Scr ipps-Howard  newspapers. 
The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  also 
have  taken  the  presentation  for 
two-week  stays  in  their  cities, 
these  arrangements  having  been 
completed  prior  to  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

• 

Copperud  Columns 
Added  to  Style  Book 

Washington 

Roy  Copperud’s  Editorial 
Workshop  in  E&P  has  been 
made  supplemental  to  the  Style 
Book  of  the  Washington  Post  & 
Times  Herald. 

The  Post’s  managing  editor, 
Alfred  Friendly,  recently  made 
a  collection  of  the  columns  and 
had  reprints  distributed  to  the 
staff,  with  this  note: 

“Copperud  may  not  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  oracle;  we  may  argue 
with  some  of  his  conclusions  and 
rules.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  what  he  has  to  say  about 
use  of  the  language,  style  and 
proper  newspaper  practice  is 
sensible  and  admirable.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  his  position  is  that  of  & 
man  who  wants  the  mother 
tongue  honored  and  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  but  who 
looks  at  it  as  a  growing,  de¬ 
veloping  instrument  which 
should  not  be  encased  in  out¬ 
moded  rigidities.” 


Ill.  Press  Affiliates 

The  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  weekly  members  have  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  marking  the 
36th  state  press  association  to 
join  with  NEA,  effective  Jan- 
1.  The  Illinois  group  includes 
350  weekly  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments. 
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SANTA'S  HELPERS.  Telephone  operators  Carolyn  M.  Kraatz  and  Arlene  P.  Halgin,  of  New  York  City,  symbolize  the  country  wide  spirit  of  Christmas  giving. 


Telephone  Folks  Will  Play  Santa 
for  Thousands  of  Kids 


As  you  read  tliis,  telephone  operators  all 
3ver  the  eountry  are  dressing  thousands  of 
dolls  for  distribution  to  ehildren’s  homes 
and  hospitals  at  Christinas. 

Throughout  the  Bell  System,  thousands 
of  other  telephone  men  and  women  are  eol- 


lecting  food,  eandy,  toys  and  dollars  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

It’s  a  telephone  tradition— and  a  natural 
one.  Tlie  spirit  of  serviee  and  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  are  elose  together.  And  telephone 
folks  try  to  be  good  eitizens  ^  year  ’round. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together  ...  BE  l-L.  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Oregon  journalism  school,  who 
S  has  conducted  the  survey  for 
the  Journalism,  Quarterly  since 
1952.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
study  average  starting  salaries 
w’ere  $60.22  per  week  for  men 
and  $53.54  for  women. 

Total  number  of  graduates 
turned  out  by  the  85  responding 
j.g  schools  and  departments  was 
of  2  ,271  in  1957,  a  slight  increase 
over  the  2,154  reported  by  the 
,  ’  same  institutions  for  1956. 

Slightly  over  30%  of  the  total 
.  were  women  and  approximately 
f  12%  of  the  total  were  graduate 
students  earning  advanced  de- 

The  greatest  demand  came 
from  daily  newspapers,  with 
weekly  newspapers  second.  This 
was  true  both  for  editorial  and 
advertising  positions.  On  the 
editorial  side,  public  relations 
was  third,  as  was  the  agency 
field  in  advertising.  Radio,  tele- 
vision  and  magazines  were  well 
down  on  the  list  of  demand 
sources. 

Journalism  Quarterly  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  Associ- 
ation  for  Education  in  Journal- 
to  ism. 


Demand  Top 
Supply  of 
J-Graduates 


COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER — Jack  C.  Harenberg  pretidei  it 
the  Telephoto-Unifai  network  control  panel  in  the  Central  Division 
headquaUers  of  United  Press,  Chicago.  The  newly  named  division  com¬ 
munications  manager  participated  in  development  of  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  for  UP  circuits  after  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
in  World  War  II. 


Knight^s  Notebook 
Starts  22nd  Year 

Chicago 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  his  Editor’s 
Notebook  reached  its  21st  anni¬ 
versary  on  Nov.  30.  The  Note¬ 
book  appears  in  Knight  papers 
as  a  week-end  editorial  feature. 

W.  Sprague  Holden,  formerly 
associated  with  Mr.  Knight  on 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at 
Wayne  State  University,  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  Knight  of  the  21st 
birthday  of  the  Notebook. 

“Back  in  1936,  when  Bill  was 
writing  editorials  for  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  and  the  late 
‘Jack’  Barry  and  I  were  trying 
to  pay  off  the  banks,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  still  talking  about  Alf 
Landon’s  smashing  defeat  by 


Oregon  Journal 
Sued  for  Libel 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishing  the  Oregon 
Journal,  and  Arthur  Bradley 
Williamson,  a  former  Journal 
reporter,  are  named  in  a  $500,- 
000  libel  suit  filed  here  by  Stan¬ 
ley  W'.  Earl,  a  city  commissioner. 

Mr.  Earl  charges  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Mr.  Williams  with 
providing  Drew  Pearson,  col¬ 
umnist,  with  material  he  used 
in  two  columns.  The  resultant 
articles,  Mr.  Earl  charges,  pur¬ 
ported  to  link  the  plaintiff  with 
James  Elkins,  described  as  a 
racketeer. 

The  papers  on  file  state  that 
the  reports  were  not  used  in 
the  Journal  but  did  appear  in 
several  hundred  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Pearson  column. 

The  columns,  it  was  charged, 
also  appeared  in  the  Oregon 
Teamster,  a  union  publication. 

The  action  seeks  to  include  as 
defendants  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 

World,  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Parley  for  Retailers 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Ore-  Chicago 

gon  Teamster  as  well  as  the  Newspaper  advertising  mana- 
Journal.  ggj.g  invited  to  join  with 

*  retailers  and  advertising  agency 

A„.o  Show  Section  SrAdve'rt^i^f  c— 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  at  the  Palmer  House  here,  Jan- 

The  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  18-19.  The  conference  is  spon- 
published  a  speical  16-page  sec-  sored  by  Budd  Gore,  retail  ad- 
tion  in  connection  with  an  auto  vertising  manager  of  the  Chi- 
show  held  here  last  week.  Five-  eago  Daily  News,  and  Ralph 
day  attendance  hit  37,000  at  the  Heineman,  advertising  consult- 
show.  ant. 
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Brush 


Moore 


newspapers 


dominate 


We  entered  it  in  the  race 
to  see  if  it  could  move  . . 


influenced 


markets! 


New  Orleans'  Families  like  It  BestI 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 


TIm  Canton  RepotUorjr.  Tht  Marlon  Star. 
ITm  Salem  Newt.  The  Steubenrllla  Herald* 
Star,  Itia  Portsmouth  Times.  The  Ironten 
Tribune.  The  Bait  LUorfool  Rerlew. 


EDITORS- DEADLINE! 
BUCK  ROGERS 


the  recognized  comic  strip 

symbol  of  the  future 

starts  a  new  episode  January  13,  daily 

(Sunday,  starts  January  26)  in 

great  papers  such  as: 

Washington  Star 

Los  Angeles  Mirror-News  and  Times 
Oakland  Tribune 
New  York  Journal-American 
Seattle  Times 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Will  BUCK  ROGERS  find  the  missing  satellite 
in  the  third  ring  of  Saturn? 

Will  your  readers  find  BUCK  ROGERS  in  your  paper? 
For  high  adventure  at  a  low  price  phone  or  wire  collect 

Robert  C.  Dille,  President 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
326  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  III. 

Phone:  State  2-1393 
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NCEW’S  CHAIRMAN 


lems  to  be  studied: 


Local  Editorials  Are 
Tops  with  Bob  Kennedy 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Despite  Soviet  sputniks  and 
kindred  international  and  na¬ 
tional  problems,  the  backbone  of 
the  average  American  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  page  should  be 
local  in  character. 

That’s  how  Robert  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Chicago  Sun-Times  chief 
editorial  writer  and  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
sums  up  the  importance  of  a 
tailor-made  editorial  page  that 
primarily  reflects  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  hometown  com¬ 
munity. 

Daily  Indignation 

“I  think  the  smaller  the  paper 
the  more  local  it  should  be  on 
its  editorial  page,”  said  the 
NCEW  chairman.  “There  isn’t 
a  community  where  there  isn’t 
something  to  get  indignant 
about  at  least  once  a  day.” 

And  right  at  this  point  in  our 
interview,  Bob  Kennedy  took 
exception  to  the  assertion  of 
Mason  R.  Smith,  New  York 
State  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  that  editorial  leadership 
in  the  U.S.  is  “drifting  steadily 
from  the  metropolitan  daily  to 
the  country  newspaper.”  Mr. 
Smith  had  voiced  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  a  Lovejoy  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  He  added  insult  to 
injury  by  saying  that  editorials 
in  metropolitan  papers  “lack  the 
common,  down-to-earth,  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  man  on  the 
street.” 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  a 
pretty  fair  perspective  of  the 
editorial  page  performance  of 
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dallies,  large  and  small,  through 
the  exchange  policy  of  NCEW, 
replied  that  generally  speaking 
the  average  small  town  editor 
is  “not  sufficiently  indignant 
enough  when  it  comes  to  local 
issues.” 

Nor  does  he  agree  with  Mason 
Smith,  the  New  York  upstate 
weekly  editor,  who  contends 
that  metropolitan  paper  edi¬ 
torials  reflect  policies  decided  by 
boards  of  editors  rather  than 
“pow'erful,  individual  personali¬ 
ties.” 


Pages  Studied 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  couldn’t 
speak  for  weeklies,  but  through 
NCEW’s  annual  meetings  and 
continual  exchange  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  ideas  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  editorial  page  ma¬ 
terial,  the  small  town  editor  can 
learn  a  lot  from  the  big  city 
boys.  “Many  small  town  editors 
write  above  the  heads  of  the 
readers,  particularly  on  subjects 
which  are  not  local  in  charac¬ 
ter,”  he  said. 

He  referred  to  a  five-day 
study  made  last  July  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  five  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  The  New  Pork 
Times’  editorial  page  content 
that  week  included  6  local,  10 
national,  13  foreign  and  4  mis¬ 
cellaneous  editorials;  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  had  10  local, 
6  national,  no  foreign  and 
3  miscellaneous;  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  14  local,  2  national, 
3  foreign  and  5  miscellaneous; 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  had  6 
local,  3  national,  2  foreign  and 
3  miscellaneous;  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  had  12  lo- 
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Des  Moines  for  agriculture; 
Minneapolis  for  medicine;  Okla¬ 
homa  City  for  oil,  Asheville  for 
integration,  etc.  (NCEW  has 
met  twice  in  W' ashington  during 
the  past  10  years). 

“There’s  something  about  get¬ 
ting  the  facts  straight  from  the 
horse’s  mouth,”  said  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  added  the  1958  con- 
ference  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia.  The  general  theme  of 
•  the  ’58  meeting  will  be  “recon¬ 
struction  of  an  old  city,”  he  said, 
inasmuch  as  Philadelphia  has 
made  great  strides  in  rebuilding 
^  its  downtown  business  area. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy  “Getting  out  and  making  like 

reporters  is  good  for  editonal 
writers,”  he  declared.  “It  adds 
cal,  10  national,  1  foreign  and  ^  spark  to  their  writing.  .\ 

6  miscellaneous.  ^ 

,  ,  writer  unless  he  is  also  a  good 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  under-  reporter” 
rating  the  importance  of  inter-  .  , 

national  and  national  problems,  what  the  Russian  sput- 

as  reported  in  the  news  columns  .r  a 

and  commented  upon  editorially,  Kennedy  replied: 

He  said  small  daily  editors  may  “For  one  thing,  Sputnick  has 
sometimes  wonder  what  good  caused  a  break  through  on  the 
they  can  do  in  writing  about  the  ‘uncle  complex’  about  President 
Middle  East  or  some  such  other  Eisenhower.  There  is  a  greater 
far-away  problem  tendency  to  criticize  the  present 

“Phil  Locke  of  the  Dayton  administration  than  ever  before. 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  once  pointed  “Editorial  writers  are  now  be- 
out  that  if  each  newspaper  ex-  Kilning  to  take  rocket  experts, 
presses  an  opinion  on  important  Willy  Ley,  more  seriously 

international  and  foreign  prob-  when  they  talk  about  satellites, 
lems,  it  is  contributing  a  drop  to  space  platforms  and  the  like, 
the  ‘river  of  American  public  ^ur  clippings  in  the  reference 
opinion,’”  he  continued.  I’oom  show  that  these  missile 

and  rocket  scientists  have  been 
Main  Street  Opinion  predicting  long  range  missiles 


writer  unless  he  is  also  a  good 
reporter.” 

Asked  what  the  Russian  sput- 
nicks  have  done  to  editorial 


on,’  ”  he  continued. 
Main  Street  Opinion 


Bob  Kennedy  believes  there  ’“f 


expressed  on  foreign  and  na¬ 
tional  matters,  but  he  cautioned 


writers  to  regroup  their  think- 


that  “Main  Street”  should  be 

well  informed  before  attempt-  Referring  to  NCEW’s  10-year 


ing  to  write  such  editorials. 


growth  as  a  constructive  force 


That’s  how  NCEW  helps  to  p  . 

build  an  informed  editorial  opin-  y  • 


ion,  he  pointed  out,  citing  that 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian  Jr.,  newly- 
appointed  U.S.  science  “czar” 


“Our  annual  meetings  and  the 
Masthead,  quarterly  publication 
of  the  National  Conference  of 


had  met  with  the  NCEW  mem-  Editorial  Writers,  reflect  the 
bers  at  the  1953  meeting  in  evolutionary  chan^  from  pri- 


Boston. 

“It  pays  for  editorial  writers 


marily  exchanging  ideas  on  tech¬ 
niques  of  editorial  writing  to 
the  more  basic  ideas  of  how  to 


-Tm""  deal  with  controversial  suh- 

Kennedv  “Tt  t  such  as  civil  rights,  and 

Kennedy.  It  is  easy  to  get  out  .  •n  t  ;ftiF 

and  get  firsthand  information  ^  t 

and  stimulation  at  the  city  hall  integration  problem  jn 

or  in  board  of  education  meet-  communities, 

ings,  but  few  newspapermen  More  Allractive  Pages 

outside  of  Washington  and  other  ,,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  greatly  »»• 


major  news  sources  have  a  ^onneay  is  greaiiy 

chance  to  get  the  real  feel  of  Pressed  with  the  growing  use  01 
national  and  international  news,  "®ws  pictures,  maps,  charts  ana 
and  especially  the  thinking  and  other  forms  of  illustrations  ae- 
circumstances  that  lie  just  be-  ®>P"od  to  make  the  editorial 
hind  the  news,  except  at  meet-  P^^®  ™ore  informative  for  tne 
ings  such  as  those  of  NCEW.”  reader. 

He  called  attention  to  ^e  cited,  for  example,  h^ 
NCEW’s  practice  of  holding  its  the  Sun-Times  recently  usea 
meetings  in  the  area  of  prob-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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Durable  ASPHALT  Pavement  scientifically  engineered  from  the  ground  up 

. . .  for  lower  initial  costs . . .  quicker,  easier,  economical  maintenance  for  low  future  taxes 


There’s  much  more  to  modern  Asphalt 
paving  than  meets  the  eye. 

There  is  the  famous  heavy-duty  Asphalt 
surface  everyone  knows.  A  comfort¬ 
able,  smoother-riding  surface.  A  safe 
surface  .  .  .  because  textured  Asphalt 
pavement  is  highly  skid-resistant. 
Glare-absorbing  .  .  .  easy  on  the  eyes. 
Quiet . . .  easy  on  the  nerves. 

And  the  foundation  beneath  this 
rugged  surface  is  a  triumph  of  road¬ 
building  science.  Built-up  layers  that 
spread  the  load  .  .  .  absorb  the  pound¬ 
ing  of  heaviest  traffic.  Scientifically- 


designed  layers  that  help  make  Asphalt 
pavement  the  last  word  in  rugged 
durability. 

As  for  economy  .  .  .  with  modern 
Asphalt  construction  you  can  save 
from  up  to  10%  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  50%  on  paving  costs  alone! 
Get  one  mile  free  in  every  ten*!  Main¬ 
tenance?  Costs  no  more  . . .  and  often 
less! 

So  speak  out  now  for  modern  Asphalt 
paving.  Help  get  your  state  to  practice 
Asphalt-Economy  before  seeking 
higher  taxes  for  road  construction. 

^Exampies  on  request. 


Ribbons  of  velvot  smoothnoss  .  .  . 


MODERN  ASPHAliT  HIGHWAYS  ] 

I  .  -  ..  •  J 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE  Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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Want  stockholders? 

. .  .  The  Neivs  reaches  more  stockholders  than 
any  other  New  York  morning  or  evening  newspaper! 


Stockholders  are  dividend-spenders  and 
luxury  buyers.  And  The  News  is  read  by  more 
of  them  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper — 

30,000  more  tlian  the 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 
70,000  more  than  the  Times 
1 10,000  more  than  the 

Herald  Tribune 
160,000  more  than  the 

Journal  American 
210,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
230,000  more  than  the  Post 

Stockholders  have  plus-spending  power, 
extra  checks  for  consumer  purchases,  are 


capable  of  buying  the  upper  price  lines,  better 
merchandise,  the  choicest  items — are  fine 
customers  for  everything  you  have  to  sell. 
And  The  News  is  their  favorite  medium! 

The  News  also  gives  more  bondholders, 
more  S10,000  and  up  incomes,  more  two  car 
owners,  more  families  with  children,  more 
home  owners,  more  customers  for  quality 
merchandise  and  volume! 

In  the  nation’s  largest  and  richest  market. 
The  News  with  more  than  4,780,000  readers 
daily  reaches  more  of  the  wealthy  and  higher 
incomed — gives  most  sales  in  every  bracket, 
including  the  upper!  Ask  the  nearest  News 
office  for  all  the  facts. 


The  H  News, 


New  York^s  Picture  Newspaper 


with  more  than  twice  the  circulation^  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 
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Kennedy 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

contrasting  news  pictures  to 
editorially  dramatize  the  inte¬ 
gration  problem.  One  photo 
showed  Hank  Aaron,  Milwaukee 
Brave  hero,  getting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  ovation  after  hitting  a 
World  Series  home  run,  and  the 
other  picture  was  of  a  Negro 
newspaperman  being  kicked 
around  by  a  mob  at  Little  Rock, 

Mr,  Kennedy  also  believes  edi¬ 
torial  writers  should  talk  more 
about  the  humanities,  rather 
than  concentrating  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  political  and  social 
matters.  He  is  in  favor  of  news¬ 
paper  editorial  writers  exercis¬ 
ing  some  cultural  leadership,  as 
well  as  political. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “the 
newspaper  has  been  called  the 
poor  man’s  university.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  reader  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  humanities  as  well 
as  politics  as  expressed  on  the 
editorial  page?” 

A  ‘Founding  Father’ 

Bob  Kennedy  is  one  of  the 
“founding  fathers”  of  NCEW, 
having  attended  the  first  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  10  years 
ago.  He  later  served  as  member¬ 
ship  chairman  for  tw'o  years 
during  which  the  organization 
grew  from  225  to  over  300  mem¬ 
bers.  He  also  served  a  two-year 
term  as  editor  of  the  Masthead. 

Although  born  in  Cincinnati 
in  1910,  he  received  his  element¬ 
ary  and  high  school  education  in 
Chicago  schools,  doing  his  first 
editorial  work  as  editor  of  the 
Senn  high  school  paper.  He 
started  newspaper  work  at  the 
age  of  19  with  the  City  News 
Bureau,  famed  for  its  journal¬ 
ism  “graduates.”  During  the 
prohibition  era  he  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  gangster  murders  to 
school  board  meetings. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Times 
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as  assistant  city  editor  in  1935, 
later  becoming  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  gaining  prominence  in 
Chicago  as  political  editor  of 
the  Times  in  1938,  when  he  in¬ 
augurated  a  daily  column, 
“Mugwump.”  He  later  served 
as  Washington  correspondent 
from  1942-45  before  becoming 
an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Times. 

Following  the  merger  of  the 
Sun  and  Times  in  1947,  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  editorial  writer  and 
was  named  chief  editorial  writer 
in  1950,  In  1954,  he  received  the 
TWA  award  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  on  aviation.  Besides  his 
NCEW  affiliation,  he  is  an  active 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity. 

The  Kennedys  live  in  subur¬ 
ban  Evanston.  They  have  two 
children,  a  recently  -  married 
daughter  and  a  son,  Robert,  Jr., 
who  is  attending  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

• 

World  Aflfairs  Study 
Open  to  Adult  Groups 

Minneapolis 

A  competitive  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  study  and 
discussion  of  world  issues 
among  adult  groups  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Program  of  Information 
on  World  Affairs. 

The  program,  a  year-long 
study  plan  on  critical  world 
topics,  was  founded  by  the 
Star  and  Minnesota  educators 
11  years  ago  primarily  for  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  schools.  Since  its 
inception,  it  has  offered  a  com¬ 
petition  recognizing  study 
achievements  of  teachers  and 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  of  the  area. 

Under  the  expanded  plan, 
open  to  the  385  organizations  in 
the  Minnesota  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  groups  will  be 
cited  on  the  basis  of  written 
reports  describing  year-long  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  increase 
understanding  of  world  issues 
among  club  members  and  in  the 
community. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  T0\ 
COVER  ALABAMA^ 


Morley  Cassidy  Poet-Editor 
Receives  Award  Strikes  Gold 


Philadelphia 

Morley  Cassidy,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  editorial  staff, 
has  received  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Association’s  1957  award 
for  the  best  writing  of  the  year. 

He  was  honored  for  “Phila¬ 
delphia  3,”  a  sociological  study 
of  the  postal  zone  bounded  by 
Sixteenth  Sti*eet  and  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River,  Pine  and  Callowhill 
Streets. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
James  E.  McNeil,  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  who  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  at  the  organization’s 
annual  dinner. 

The  PPA’s  other  award,  for 
best  reporting,  went  to  two 
Inquirer  staff  members,  Leonard 
J.  McAdams  and  Harry  Karafin, 
for  a  series  on  bad  conditions  in 
commercial  boarding,  convales¬ 
cent  and  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged. 

Each  winner  received  a  plaque 
and  a  $100  bond. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
Harriett  J.  Smith  and  Frederick 
A.  McCord,  of  the  Bulletin,  in 
the  writing  division,  and  to 
Harry  G.  Toland,  of  the  Bulletin, 
Bert  Wilson,  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  Joseph  W.  Clarke,  of  the 
Inquirer,  for  reporting. 
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SDX  Eligibility 
Group  Meets  Dee.  16 

Chicago 

The  first  meeting  of  the 
special  committee  named  to 
study  professional  membership 
classification  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
will  take  place  here  Dec.  16. 

The  committee  will  prepare  a 
report  on  membership  eligibility 
provisions,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  regarding  the  status  of 
present  members  now  engaged 
in  public  relations  work  and 
whether  PR  men  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity  in  the  future 
(E&P  Nov.  23  page  71). 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
Other  members  are  Wallace 
Werble,  F-D-C  Reports,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Norval  Neil 
Luxon,  School  of  Jounialism, 
University  of  North  Carolina; 
Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of  the 
Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Press; 
James  R.  Brooks,  PR  manager, 
Ekco  Products  Co.,  Chicago; 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
and  two  undergraduate  mem¬ 
bers,  Robert  E.  Dallos,  Boston 
University  and  Guy  Welbon, 
Northwestern  University. 


In  Prize  Play 

Denver,  Colo. 

Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril,  Colo¬ 
rado  poet  and  author,  won  Den¬ 
ver  Post’s  contest  for  “the  best 
original  romantic  play  based  on 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Colo¬ 
rado  in  1858.” 

Mr.  Ferril  received  a  $10,000 
check  from  Post  publisher  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt  and  promptly  par¬ 
layed  it  into  $10,000.03.  The 
superstitious  author  told  Mr. 
Hoyt  “I’m  happy  to  get  this 
check,  but  would  you  mind 
breaking  that  even  number  with 
a  penny?”  Mr.  Hoyt  promptly 
donated  one,  as  did  Alexis  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  William  F.  Mc- 
Glone,  member  of  the  Central 
City  Opera  House  Association 
executive  committee.  The  opera 
group  will  perform  the  play 
during  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  next  year. 

Best  of  69 

Mr.  Ferril’s  entry,  “.  .  .  And 
Perhaps  Happiness,”  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  best  of  69  submitted 
to  the  Post  contest  which  was 
first  announced  on  Nov.  1,  1954. 

The  winner,  a  native  of  Den¬ 
ver,  has  long  been  honored  as 
the  poet  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  He  is  the  author  of  four 
books  of  verse,  two  of  them  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Yale  University 
Press  and  two  by  Harpers.  He 
is  a  former  reporter  and  drama 
editor  of  the  defunct  Denver 
Times.  Since  1926  he  has  been 
employed  by  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  He  is  the  firm’s  pub¬ 
licity  director. 

He  also  is  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mmmtain  Herald,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  of  which  his  wife 
the  former  Helen  Drury  Ray 
is  publisher. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  all  advertising  to 
work  together  to  assure  that  neither  the 
advertising  industry,  nor  any  segment  of 
it,  is  treated  unfairly.  It  is  a  time  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  honest  competition 
and  unfair  advantages  gained  at  the  risk 
of  further  attacks  on  advertising. 

At  stake  are  basic  business  freedoms, 
perhaps  even  the  ability  of  advertising 
to  help  move  America’s  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  to  lock  the 
barn  door.  The  horse  may  be  stolen 
tonight. 


Right  now,  advertising  faces  a  grow¬ 
ing  peril  —  paralysis  by  further  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  and  taxation.  The 
Advertising  Federation  of  America 
points  to  more  than  1,900  regulations 
already  on  the  books,  and  sees  many 
more  to  come. 

In  addition  to  regulation  and  taxation, 
moreover,  a  host  of  opportunists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  discredit  advertising,  using  satire 
and  other  weapons. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
had  this  to  say : 


“Another  policy  of  government 
which  newspapers  are  opposing,  and 
not  entirely  for  selfish  reasons,  is  the 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
government  to  prohibit,  restrict  and 
regulate  advertising.  It  is  my  belief 
that  whatever  is  proper  to  sell  in  the 
way  of  goods  and  services,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  proper  to  advertise  truthfully.” 
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Standardized  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  business.  It  creates  business,  it  be/ongs  with  business. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

24  West  Erie  Street  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


Dance  with  a  King? 
Yes,  on  Editors’  Tour 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


No  telling  what  may  happen 
when  you  travel  abroad  as  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Society  of 
Editors  and  Commentators,  Inc. 

Marcel  Duriaux,  executive 
secretary  of  the  group,  laugh¬ 
ingly  told  a  few  experiences  this 
week,  when  he  announced  plans 
for  1958.  Next  year’s  program 
includes  three  trips  for  society 
members  and  at  least  seven  two- 
week  guided  tours  for  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

American  Kec«(rds 

“You  may  dance  to  American 
records  with  a  king  in  his  pal¬ 
ace,  be  chased  or  chase  tiger 
cub  pets,  or  be  offered  fabulous 
gifts  by  potentates,”  Mr.  Duri¬ 
aux  laughed.  He  has  albums 
with  pictures  illustrating  some 
adventures,  and  a  long  list  of 
VIPs  whom  editors  and  com¬ 
mentators  have  interviewed. 

On  one  trip  the  newsmen  met 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  The 
22-year  old  monarch  seemed  to 
be  particularly  attracted  by  the 
blonde  daughter  of  a  publisher. 
She  writes  a  column  on  her 
father’s  paper.  She  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  reason  the 
group  received  a  royal  invita¬ 
tion  to  spend  the  evening  with 
the  monarch  at  his  winter  pal¬ 
ace  in  Jericho. 

“King  Hussein  has  a  marvel¬ 
ous  collection  of  American  dance 
records,”  Mr.  Duriaux  recalled. 
“The  whole  party  was  soon 
dancing,  with  the  king  among 


In  YOUR  Business... 


the  gayest  of  the  rug  cutters. 
The  trouble  was  the  pai’ty  had 
spent  the  afternoon  sightseeing 
and  their  feet  were  tired.  The 
young  lady  asked  to  be  excused 
when  the  king  asked  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  dance,  saying 
her  high-heeled  shoes  were  kill¬ 
ing  her. 

“Take  ’em  off,”  laughed  His 
Majesty.  He  kicked  off  his  own 
pumps,  and  invited  the  whole 
party  to  join  the  lock  ’n  roll  in 
stockinged  feet. 

Then  there  was  the  time  this 
year  when  the  30  American 
journalists  were  at  New  Delhi, 
in  the  home  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru.  Mr.  Duriaux  was  seated 
on  the  floor  on  a  deep  cushion 
when  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in 
his  back. 

Playful  Tigers 

“Don’t  worry,  he  won’t  hurt 
you,”  said  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Duriaux  turned  around  and 
saw  two  tiger  cubs  on  the  floor 
behind  him.  One  had  tapped 
him  playfully  w'ith  an  unbared 
claw.  From  then  on  the  party 
had  fun  chasing  or  being  chased 
by  the  cubs. 

“Be  careful  about  saying  how 
much  you  like  anything  when 
traveling  in  the  Far  East,”  Mr. 
Duriaux  advised.  “The  people 
are  so  hospitable  they  are  most 
likely  to  instist  you  take  what¬ 
ever  you  praise. 

“We  were  walking  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  in 
Burma,  for  instance,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  making  a  turn  in 
a  path  came  upon  a  pigmy  ele¬ 
phant. 
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“  ‘Oh  how  wonderful,’  I  ejac¬ 
ulated. 
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Marcel  Duriaux 


“  ‘Do  you  like  him?,’  asked 
the  Prime  Minister. 

“  ‘I  certainly  do,’  I  replied, 
without  thinking. 

“  ‘He’s  yours,’  said  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  and  I  had  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  time  thereafter  being  prop¬ 
erly  grateful  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  thankfully  declining 
this  well-meant  gift.” 

In  Riisine!<!>  .>  Years 

The  Society  of  Editors  and 
Commentators  has  been  making 
trips  abroad  for  the  past  five 
years.  A  group  of  17  is  going 
behind  the  “Iron  Curtain”  in 
January.  Thirty  will  be  making 
anothter  trip  around  the  world 
from  Jan.  22  to  Feb.  28.  An 
equal  number  will  tour  South 
American  countries  during  Au¬ 
gust,  Mr.  Duriaux  said. 

Only  members  of  the  society 
can  participate.  John  H.  Biddle, 
president  of  the  Huntington 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  is  society 
president,  and  Franklin  Little, 
Gannett  New^spapers,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee. 

Only  working  newspaper  men 
or  radio  or  TV  commentators 
are  permitted  membership,  at 
$5  a  year. 

Wives  cannot  make  the  trips, 
unless  they,  too,  actually  work 
for  a  newspaper  or  broadcast¬ 
ing  station. 

Next  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship  committee  will  take  place 
during  the  Associated  Press  and 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  convention  in 
New  York  in  April. 

Mr.  Duriaux  with  James 
Wick,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Niles  (Ohio)  Times,  and  also 
executive  publisher  of  Hmnan 
Events,  a  Washington  news  let¬ 
ter,  organized  the  society  in 
1952  to  operate  infonnational 
trips  for  newsmen. 

Mr.  Duriaux  said  the  group 
works  closely  with  the  State 
Department.  Prior  to  each  trip, 
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the  participants  are  briefed  on 
the  countries  they  are  to  visit 
Embassy  press  attaches  make 
arrangements  for  interviews 
with  leaders  of  the  governments 
visited. 

$1,288  to  Kui<>iiu 

The  first  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  made  in  March  1953. 
It  has  been  repeated  each  year 
since. 

Exclusive  of  the  fare  from 
Paris  to  New  York,  cost  of  the 
“Iron  Curtain”  trip  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  $1,288. 

Mr.  Duriaux  said  tourist 
flights  of  regular  airlines  are 
used.  Train  travel  abroad  is 
first  class. 

In  1955,  during  one  of  the 
society’s  trips,  Eugene  Simon  of 
the  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley 
News  suggested  that  newspaper 
readers  would  enjoy  and  profit 
by  similar  trips.  Out  of  his  sug¬ 
gestion  grew  a  series  of  two- 
week  tours,  promoted  by  news¬ 
papers  for  their  readers.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  limited  to  300  for 
each  trip.  Costs  range  from 
$775  to  $885,  depending  upon 
the  ai’ea  from  which  the  trips 
originate. 

First  of  six  of  these  newspa¬ 
per-reader  tours  so  far  an¬ 
nounced  for  1958  start  April 
12.  Mr.  Siinon  is  the  sponsor. 

Other  reader  trips  and  spon¬ 
sor’s  include:  Europe  in  May, 
Don  Rowley,  Ashtabula  (Ohio) 
Star-Beacon;  Scandinavian 
countries  in  June,  Edwin  F. 
Russell,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot  and  Evening  News;  July, 
to  South  America,  Philip  F. 
Miller*,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

Kncrgriic  Giiiile 

Leading  all  the  tours  for  jour¬ 
nalists  and  readers,  as  guide, 
is  the  extremely  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  Mr.  Duriaux.  He 
and  Mrs.  Duriaux  ar'e  frankly 
earning  their  livelihood  from 
the  idea.  Mrs.  Duriaux  operates 
the  Hemisphere  Travel  Agency 
at  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
through  which  all  passages  for 
the  trips  are  booked  at  standard 
commissions  paid  by  airlines 
and  hotels. 

Mr.  Duriaux,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1948.  He  has  become  a 
naturalized  citizen. 

“In  all  cases,”  he  said,  “1 
hope  those  who  go  abroad  with 
me  will  come  back  with  one 
predominant  feeling,  that  the 
world  and  its  people  are  won¬ 
derful.  Other  peoples  in  differ¬ 
ent  lands  have  different  stand¬ 
ards  of  Irving  than  we  do,  yef 
they  are  equal  to  us,  and  we 
should  not  look  down  on  them.” 
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the  Spokane  Market  i§ 
4  times  as  big  as  it  looks 


Total  Spokono  Morkot 

Eflcctivc  Income:  Sl^22^1),000 

Retail  Sales;  IU87,109.000 

Families:  346300  (Ibpulacion;  1,106300) 

The  Spokesmmn-RevitwaHJS^tluimt  Daily 
ChronifU  ruub  5  out  of  10  familits. 


Retail  Trading  Zone* 

Eflcctive  Income:  $1,186,913,000 

Retail  Sales:  S  760,034,000 

Families:  201,800  (Rjpulation:  643,100) 

T ht  Spokttman-Rtvitw  and  Spokant  Daily 
ChronicU  rtath  7  out  of  10  familits 


Metropolitan  Spokane 

Effective  Income:  $319983,000 

Retail  Sales:  $338321,000 

Families:  87,300  (Ibpulation:  267,800) 

T ht  Spokesmau-Revieu’  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  10  out  of  10  familits. 


Totob  or*  cumulolivo 

feputotion,  hooMhoUt*  incomo,  mIm:  Solot  MonoQdmont,  1957 
Crculolion:  ABC  Aodit  Report,  Morch  31,  1957 
*  24  complete  countiet  shown.  Lotest  data,  with  OKception  of 
circwlotion,  unovoiloble  for  ports  of  counties  defW»ed  by  ABC 


If  you’re  measuring  markets  by  metropolitan 
areas,  watch  out  when  you  size  up  Spokane. 
Measuring  this  big  market  in  terms  e 
of  metropolitan  data  is  like  fitting 
diapers  on  King  Farouk.  It  just  v 

can’t  be  done---the  isolated  Spokane 
region  is  one  of  the  West’s  largest  natural 
marketing  areas.  An  integrated  trade  entity 
the  size  of  New  England  .  .  .  but  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Wailed 
in  on  all  sides  by  giant  mountains  and 
^  f  j  separated  from  surrounding  markets  by 
great  distances  .  .  .  this  vast  trading 
area  conforms  ideally  to  the  logic  of  geography 
and  distribution  patterns.  More  than  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  it  is  composed  of  hundreds  of 
prosperous  cities  and  towns  and  rich  m. 
farm  communities.  Population  is  over 
a  million  .  .  .  income  is  close  to  two 
billion  .  .  .  and  sales  are  well  over  one  ''VTrW 
billion.  Measurcu  by  any  market  index,  it’s 
four  times  as  big  as  its  metropolitan 
-  area.  And  it’s  sold  completely  with 
an  “A”  schedule  in  just  two  big  Spokane 
daily  newpapers  —  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Throughout 
one  of  the  largest  areas  served  by 
any  daily  newspaper  in  the  country, 
these twodvnamicnewsoaoers enter 

t  .  ,  J  I  \TrnrjHBi  fhllfcfeT 

one  out  of  every  two  households ! 


Advertising  Representatives:  Crtsmer  6  Woodward,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comia  and  This  Week  magazine. 
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to  blanket  more  than  half  the  market 


1^'  A 


to  keep  the  spenders  under  ci 


and  one  must  be 


to  put  your  proposition  over 


Sun-Times ! 
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FAIRCHILD  Horner  to  Head 
news  National  Cliih 


Appointment  of  Fairchild  news 
correspondents  and  reporters  in 
five  cities  has  been  announced  by 
Harriet  Mackintosh,  director  of 
correspondents.  Will  Gullickson 
will  represent  Fairchild  in  Fargo, 
N.  D.-Moorhead,  Minn.,  area.  He 
is  a  sports  reporter  on  the  Fargo 
Forum. 

Harry  J.  Miller  will  cover  Sara¬ 
sota.  Fla. 

M  rs.  Geraldine  Curtis  joins  Kan¬ 
sas  Citv  bureau  to  cover  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS. 

Mrs.  Cythera  Love  takes  over 
news  coverage  in  Miami,  Fla.,  re¬ 
placing  Grace  Baumann  who  has 
retired. 

Baret  DeVos  Brand  is  the  new 
correspondent  in  Jackson,  Mich. 
He  is  a  business  and  industrial  re¬ 
porter  for  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 

Prelude  to  European  spring 
fashion  showings,  which  start  last 
week  in  January,  will  appear  in 
special  sections  in  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  D.\1LY  in  early  January. 
Jan.  6  issue  will  contain  the 
Italian  pre-couture  groupings;  Jan. 

7  issue  will  be  devoted  to  Paris 
showings;  Jan.  8  issue  will  feature 
London  fashion  openings. 

Joe  Suarez,  who  has  been  with 
the  advertising  sales  department 
of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  for 
the  past  year,  will  now  concentrate 
on  servicing  publication  accounts. 
He  succeeds  J.  C.  Johnston,  who 
lias  retired  several  years  prior  to 
normal  retirement  age  after  33 
years  of  service. 

Consensus  of  18  top  super¬ 
market  industry  executives  par¬ 
ticipating  in  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS’  6th  annual  opinion  forum 
(published  Dec.  9)  was  that 
supermarket  sales  will  remain  at 
high  levels  in  1958  irrespective  of 
any  general  economic  trends.  In¬ 
dustry  leaders  feel  there  are  signs 
of  market  saturation  in  some 
localities  but  there  is  room  for 
expansion  in  many  other  areas. 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  coverage 
of  the  unveiling  of  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration  revamped 
training  center  in  Oklahoma  City 
early  this  week  was  handled  hy 
James  Brady  of  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  news  staff. 


Herman  Shaps,  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  textile  editor,  covered 
the  annual  sales  convention  of 
Indian  Head  Mills,  Dec.  7-11,  at 
the  Shore  Club,  Miami  Beach. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
M.n's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 


National  Club 

r 

Washington  j 
John  V.  Horner  of  the  Wash-  ^ 
ington  Star  will  be  elected  presi-  j 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  g 
at  Friday’s  balloting  and  the  ^ 
office  of  vicepresident,  which  he  ^ 
is  vacating,  will  be  filled  by  elec-  j 
tion  of  William  H.  Lawrence  of  j 
the  New  York  Times.  Ben  Grant  j 
of  U.  S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port  is  retiring  president. 

Others  who  will  be  elected  t 
without  contest  are:  Bryson  J 
Rash,  NBC  radio-TV  news  com-  i 
men ta tor,  secretaiy;  John  Cau-  1 
ley,  Kansas  City  Star,  treas¬ 
urer;  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  United 
Press,  and  Ed  Edstrom,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  to  the  board  of 
governors. 

Joseph  A.  Dear  of  Dear  Pub-  1 
lications  and  Hobart  Rowen  are  i 
contesting  for  the  office  of  finan¬ 
cial  secretary.  Two  three-year  ' 
tenns  on  the  board  of  governors 
will  be  filled  in  a  three-way  race 
involving  George  Cullen,  BNA 
Publications;  Clark  R.  Mollen- 
hoff,  Owles  Publications;  and 
Pat  Munroe,  Albuquerque  (N. 

I  M.)  Journal. 

•  *  • 

Francis  Cungman,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  for  the  past  10 
years  —  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Robert  T.  Ber¬ 
nard,  who  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent.  Ron 
Weatherman,  member  of  the 
Journal  staff  for  six  years  — 
promoted  to  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

Ellen  Ewing,  fonnerly  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  — 
to  the  William  A.  Marshall  & 
Associates  advertising  agency, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Snyder,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  sales  manager 
for  the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  —  to  the  L/)S  An¬ 
geles  sales  staff  of  Townsend, 
Millsap  &  Co.,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

*  *  * 

Veknon  j.  Ballard,  formerly 
inerchandising  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  —  to  promotion  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  editions  of  TV  Guide. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Lachance,  public 
relations  director  of  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  formerly  with  the  old  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star  —  to  the 
library  staff  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co. 


personal 


Richard  T.  Trowbridge  —  to 
manager  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Joseph 
Batteiger  —  to  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  Charles  K.  Clark  —  to 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  succeeding 
Frank  Page  —  resigned.  War¬ 
ren  J.  Heyse  —  to  assistant 


Victor  I.  Mi.nahan  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent  and  Dean  Jere¬ 
miah  O’Sullivan,  Marquette 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Milwaukee  —  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

*  * 

John  Mason  Potter,  former 
Boston  newspapennan  —  mov¬ 
ing  from  news  office  of  Harvard 
University  to  post  of  director 
of  the  University  News  Bureau 
at  Cornell  University. 


Richard  Charnock  —  to 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  at  Billings,  Mont.  Devan 
Shumway  —  to  the  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  bureau.  Richard  Mul¬ 
lins  —  to  the  Billings  bureau. 
Paul  Quinn  —  to  the  Helena 
bureau,  replacing  Mr.  Mullins. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Gillespie,  sports  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Register  —  to  assistant  P-O-N-Y 
League  commissioner. 

«  *  « 

Philip  Higgins,  business  and 
financial  editor  of  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican  for  more 
than  10  years  —  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Santa  Fe  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

*  *  « 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Family  Weekly 
magazine  —  married  to  Eda 
Hanalt,  screen  writer,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 
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A  HIT! — And  naturally  so,  with  Stan  Musial  keeping  up  his  old  batting 
average  as  a  newspaperboy.  Here,  the  National  League's  champion 
batsman  (at  right)  teams  up  with  Publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg  to  sell 
copies  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Old  Newsboys  Day  edition. 
Gross  proceeds  of  nearly  $40,000  will  go  to  children's  welfare  agencies. 
The  newspaper  reimbursed  regular  vendors  for  lost  sales  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve.  Many  prominent  business  men  and  labor  leaders  participated  in 
the  event. 


0.  Wayne  Botkin,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Muneie 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press  and  the 
Star  since  1947  —  to  advertising 
director  of  both  newspapers.  He 
will  continue  to  serve  as  retail 
ad  manager. 


Orin  0.  Craven  —  retired 
after  60  years  on  the  Bluffton 
(Ind.)  News-Banner.  Gene  Mc¬ 
Cord,  city  editor  with  the  paper 
11  years  —  succeeds  Mr.  Craven 
as  news  editor. 


Sy  Rasnick,  reporter  and  re- 
writeman,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Courier-Express  —  to  the  sports 
department  as  special  feature 
writer.  Larry  Felser  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  C-E  sports  depart¬ 
ment  after  a  two-year  tour  in 
the  Anny. 


Robert  S.  Widmer,  with  the 
Stroudsburg-East  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Daily  Record  since  1949 
and  with  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  since  1951  —  to 
classified  ad  manager,  replac¬ 
ing  J.  Arthur  Rath  —  to  an 
advertising  firm  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Marilyn  Walsh  —  to  the 
news  department  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  replacing  Ona  Mae 
Raines  —  resigned. 

•  *  * 

James  I.  Gattin,  staff  writer 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  —  a  certificate  of  achieve¬ 
ment  from  the  Ohio  Trucking 
Association  for  his  prize-win¬ 
ning  story  in  the  national  news¬ 
paper  safety  writing  competi¬ 
tion. 


John  T.  Whiteman  —  from 
Slwrts  editor,  Milton  (Pa.)  Eve- 
aiRR  Standard  to  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Sunbury  Daily  Item, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  _ 
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Richard  H.  Leonard,  state 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  —  to  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  succeeding 
Walter  G.  Wegner,  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel, 


James  P.  Hughes,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican 
—  rejoined  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star  as  advertising  director 
after  spending  several  months 
as  sales  manager  for  a  Merced 
radio  station. 

*  *  * 

Clair  Jordan,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  sports 
writer  for  nearly  20  years  — 
to  president  of  the  Denver 
Basketball  Writers  and  Broad¬ 
casters  Association.  Spencer 
Conley,  former  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Twin 
Falls  (Ida.)  Times-News  —  to 
the  News  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  Jean  Lauer,  formerly 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  —  to  the  News  as 
women’s  features  writer. 

«  V  * 

Bob  Bowie  —  returned  to  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  sports  staff 
as  staff  writer  and  cartoonist 
after  serving  as  sports  editor  in 
Tokyo  of  the  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Jack  Crandall,  former 
Post  news  editor  —  returned  as 
assistant  news  editor  after  one 
year  with  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Star-Bulletin  as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jack  V.  Egan,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  — 
to  the  PR  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago.  He  was 
previously  reporter  for  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News  and 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cou- 


Dale  Humphrey  —  to  chief 
photographer  of  the  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  Register-Mail,  succeeding 
William  B.  Carithers,  23-year 
veteran  of  the  paper.  New  staff 
photographer  is  Philip  E.  Tur¬ 
ney. 


Carmen  Reporto,  Chicago 
(Ill.) Sun-Times  cameraman  — 
to  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

Jacques  Monnier,  of  the 
Quebec  City  (Que.)  L’  Evene- 
rnent-Joumal  —  to  president  of 
the  Quebec  Legislature  Press 
Gallery. 
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Ge/  Circulation 

and  HOLD  those  new  readers! 

1958  Silhouette  Contest 

Runs  60  Days  Starting  Jan.  13 

This  •iittrtalninq  contest  of  matching  siihouottos  of  famous  peopio 
with  photographs  has  boon  pro-tostod  in  Tho  Pittsburgh  Press  with  splendid 
results.  It  is  brand  new  and  the  most  complete  package  of  its  kind  ever 
offered. 

Phone  or  Wire  to  Reserve  Your  Territory 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dos  kfeioes  488  Madison  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 

December  14,  1957 


Happy 
Holidays 
to  you 
All 

For  fifty  years  this  ni^- 
sage  has  gone  forth  from 
more  and  more  B.  K.  &  M. 
offices  as  our  increasing 
sales  force  continues  to 
serve  newspapers  only. 

Nothing  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  community  service 
has  ever  really  challenged 
the  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  No  other  line  of 
communication  has  ever 
been  so  greatly  in  demami 
and  completely  paid  for 
day  in  and  day  out  (57,- 
000,000  paid  admissions 
every  day). 

So,  while  newspapers  are 
producing  most  of  your 
sales  for  your  dealers 
again  this  December  1957 
.  .  .  happy  holidays  to 
all.  .  .  .  And,  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  staffs. 
We  prefer  to  sell  the  best 
(newspapers)  here  at.  .  .  . 

BURKE  • 
KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 


Now  Yorfc,  Chicago,  Dotroit, 
Atlanta,  Chorlofto,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


"The  Boss  wants  to  know  what  time  the  balloon  goes  up." 


Personals 
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Argyle  Appoiiitetl 
To  UP  at  Buffalo 

Appointment  of  Raymond 
Argyle  as  United  Press  division 
representative  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Buffalo  is  announced  by 
Dale  M.  Johns,  Northeastern 
Division  Manager  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Argyle,  whose  background 
includes  newspaper  and  radio 
news  experience,  has  worked  for 
British  United  Press  in  Canada 
as  newsman,  bureau  manager 
and  field  representative  for  the 
past  five  years. 

He  will  replace  Jack  Chandler 
as  division  representative  for 
Western  New  York.  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  will  transfer  his  headquar¬ 
ters  from  Syracuse  to  Albany 
to  replace  James  J.  Smith,  who 
resigned  to  take  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  with  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

•  ♦  * 

Cliff  Blackburn,  formerly 
real  estate  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  —  transferred  to 
general  assignment  reporting 
and  rewrite. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Dosenfeld.  business 
news  staff,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
—  to  real  estate  editor.  He  is 
replaced  by  Ernest  Ostro. 
JuNETTA  Watson,  foimerly  with 
Texas  Instruments,  Dallas,  as 
editor  of  the  company  publica¬ 
tion — ^to  the  Post  as  genei-al 
assignments  reporter.  Gerald 
Benedict  and  John  Pate — new 
additions  to  the  editorial  staff. 

«  *  * 

Phil  Stroupe,  staff  member 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  —  to  chairman  of  the 
V.F.W.  National  Publicity  and 
Public  Relations  Committee. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
ereaeed  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  teach  with  marketing, 
edverttolnq,  publltbing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  mad 


HEWSPAPERHEWS 


PmblUkmd  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

II  Hossllten  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


Colorado  Gets 
New  Daily  Paper 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  Grand  Junction  Morning 
Sun,  a  weekly  for  the  past  year, 
launched  into  a  six-day-a-week 
publication  Dec.  2. 

The  expansion  of  the  paper 
marked  the  establishment  of  the 
first  morning  newspaper  on  the 
Western  Slope  of  Colorado,  and 
the  first  daily  newspaper  to  be 
started  in  that  region  in  nearly 
50  years. 

Managing  Editor  Dennis  Low¬ 
ery  said  the  paper  would  place 
“primary  emphasis  on  local 
news”  and  would  try  to  objec¬ 
tively  cover  everything  from 
“politics  to  bridge  clubs.” 

The  Morning  Sun’s  “country 
cousin,”  the  Westeryi  Colorado 
Reporter,  a  weekly  farm  paper 
which  has  been  published  by  the 
finn  for  the  last  eight  years, 
will  be  continued. 

The  Sun  will  be  published 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Ours  is  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  everyone  has  a 
voice  but  usually  doesn’t  dis¬ 
cover  it  until  he’s  had  a  couple 
of  drinks. 

We  live  in  a  civilization  in 
which  a  family  is  either  be¬ 
hind  the  times  or  behind  in 
the  payments. 

Front  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


each  morning  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Lyle  L.  Mariner  is 
general  manager.  Charles  War¬ 
ren,  formerly  of  Arizona  and 
Michigan,  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Delbert  Eddy,  foimer 
Denver  Post  distributor,  is  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Plant  Superintendent  is  Dale 
E.  Hutchins,  formerly  of  the 
Sun  Publishing  Co.  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 

Student  Reporters 
Take  Opinion  Polls 

Indianapolis 

Twenty-eight  students,  repre¬ 
senting  every  high  school  in 
Indianapolis  and  Marion  County, 
are  doing  man-on-the-street  in¬ 
terviews  for  the  News. 

They  do  their  interviewing  on 
Saturdays  in  shopping  areas 
near  their  homes.  Results  of 
their  interviews  are  tabulated 
by  the  News’  research  depart¬ 
ment  and  each  Monday  the  News 
publishes  stories  showing  the 
results. 

The  News  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  for  the  young  inter¬ 
viewers  preceding  the  first  poll. 
Plans  for  the  interviews  were 
discussed  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
managing  editor. 


New  Mat  Roller 

Sandusky,  Ohio 
As  part  of  its  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Sandusky  Register 
has  installed  a  new  $7,600  heavy 
duty  Goss  mat  roller  to  replace 
a  smaller  one  that  had  been  in 
the  plant  since  1920.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  lowered  through  the 
newspaper  plant’s  roof  and  set 
in  place. 


Obituary 

Stephen  A.  Milo,  58,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Mount 
Carmel  (Pa.)  Item,  of  a  heart 
attack;  Nov.  28.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  newspaper  for 
36  years. 

*  *  * 

W.  Harold  McWilliams,  59, 
feature  writer  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  and 
foi-mer  editor  of  papers  in  St 

Claix'sville,  Ohio  and  Bellaire, 

Ohio;  Nov.  29. 

«  «  « 

Mary  O’Connor,  73,  reporter 
for  the  Lyons  (Neb.)  Mirror- 
Sun  and  writer  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  for  sev¬ 
eral  years;  Nov.  27. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Peter.son,  .56,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Webster 
City  (Iowa)  Freeman  Journal, 
and  formerly  associated  with  a 
Gillespie,  Ill.,  weekly  newspa¬ 
per;  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Roland  H.  Ziegler,  44,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News,  after  a 
heai't  attack;  Dec.  3.  He  was 
immediate  past  president  of 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  Board 
chairman. 

*  «  * 

Morris  Rader,  72,  publisher 
of  the  Glasford  (Ill.)  Gazette, 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack; 
Nov.  21.  He  was  publisher  of 
the  Gazette  for  50  of  the  paper’s 
58-year  existence  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  Press  Editor’s 
Association. 

♦  *  * 

Hugh  R.  Moffet,  94,  editor 
emeritus  and  principal  owner  of 
the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Review- 
Atlas;  Nov.  24.  Until  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  had  written  a 
regular  local  historical  column 
for  the  paper. 

• 

Glen  Maliar  Dies; 
Syndicate  Agent 

Washington 

Glen  E.  Mahar,  former  syn¬ 
dicate  executive  and  advertising 
man,  died  Dec.  1  at  the  age  of 
65.  He  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Washington 
Herald  in  1914  when  it  was  in 
the  ownership  of  his  uncle, 
Clinton  T.  Brainard.  Later  he 
was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Mahar  entered  syndicate 
work  in  1923,  first  with  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  and  later  with 
King  Features.  After  several 
years  of  association  with  a  pub¬ 
lishers  syndicate  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Mahar  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  was  publisher  of  the 
Silver  Spring  Post  from  1938 


to  1948. 
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HOW  A  YANKEE  CAME  TO  DESIGN 


village.  Details  of  the  original  ship 
were  skimpy  and  hard  to  uncover. 
During  his  long  search  for  clues  Baker 
wrote  several  magazine  anicles  which 
revealed  his  findings.  And  he  continued 
to  dig  for  further  shreds  of  information, 
occasionally  turning  up  gems  in  little- 
known  manuscripts. 

At  last  Baker  believed  he  had  enough 
facts  to  begin  his  drawings.  To  dupli¬ 
cate  the  ship’s  original  lines,  he  taught 
himself  to  work  with  a  compass  and  a 
straightedge,  the  principal  drafting 
tools  used  by  l6th  Century  ship  de¬ 
signers.  "Since  the  compass  was  used 
so  extensively,”  Baker  explains,  "the 
wooden  hulls  of  early  ships  were  all 
contour,  or  shape,  just  like  a  wine 
glass.  To  use  modern  drafting  methods 
would  completely  destroy  the  character 
of  the  hull.” 

Meanwhile  a  British  group.  Project 
Mayflower,  Ltd.,  had  decided  to  build 
and  sail  a  replica  of  the  famed  ship  to 
our  shore  and  present  the  vessel  to  the 
American  people— a  symbol  of  friend¬ 


ship  between  two  great  nations.  At 
first  the  plan  appeared  doomed  to 
failure  for  lack  of  data.  At  this  point 
one  of  Baker’s  articles  came  to  their 
attention.  Here,  obviously,  was  the 
man  to  draw  up  the  plans  for  the 
builder,  Stuart  Upham  of  Brixham, 
England. 

Representatives  of  the  British  group 
visited  Plimoth  Plantation,  Inc.  which 
agreed  to  release  its  plans.  Baker  then 
gave  nearly  3,000  hours  of  his  time  to 
the  drawings,  making  four  separate 
lines  plans  before  he  was  satisfied. 
'Though  just  106  feet  long,  the  181-ton 
ship  handled  beautifully  for  her  skip¬ 
per,  Captain  Alan  Villiers,  on  her  voy¬ 
age.  "It’s  amazing,”  says  Baker,  "how 
much  those  early  shipbuilders  knew 
about  design.” 

Seen  by  thousands  during  her  sum¬ 
mer’s  stay  in  New  York,  Mayflower 
II  is  to  become  part  of  Plimoth  Planta¬ 
tion’s  exhibit  where  future  generations 
can  admire  her  trim  lines  and  sturdy 
timbers  for  years  to  come. 


\  y  t  was  just  337  years  ago,  on 
y  M  December  20,  that  the  Pilgrims 
^  ended  their  hazardous  voyage 
and  finally  set  foot  on  our  cold,  wind¬ 
swept  shore.  There  were  no  brass  bands 
to  greet  them— quite  a  contrast  with 
the  reception  given  to  Mayflower  II 
when  she,  too,  sailed  across  the  Atlantic 
and  picked  up  a  mooring  in  Plymouth 
harbor  on  June  13,  1957. 

Only  one  American,  soft-spoken 
William  A.  Baker,  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  otherwise  all-British  show. 
He  drew  the  plans  to  build  the  stout 
little  ship. 

Bill  is  a  naval  architect  for  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  at  Quincy,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  During  office  hours  he  works  on 
plans  for  cargo  ships,  passenger  ships, 
even  100,000-ton  supertankers.  But  in 
his  spare  hours  he  turns  to  his  hobby 
of  delving  into  the  origin  and  design 
of  early  wooden  ships. 

Early  in  1951  Baker  began  working 
on  plans  for  the  Mayflower  at  the 
request  of  Plimoth  Plantation,  Inc. 
an  organization  in  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dedicated  to  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  Pilgrim 
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Crusades  of  the  Past: 
For  Good  Government 

By  Ray  Erwin 


(Part  two) 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  campaigned  success¬ 
fully  in  1933  against  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  band  of  politicians 
who  stole  ballot  boxes  and 
threatened  anned  uprising. 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor  and 
publisher,  wrote  at  the  time: 

“No  small  daily  in  the  coun¬ 
try  had  a  tougher  assignment 
in  1933  than  this  paper.  The 
crisis  came  at  the  very  time 
we  could  least  afford  to  meet 
it.  Badly  in  debt  as  a  result 
of  new  equipment,  operating  in 
the  red,  we  needed  every  sub¬ 
scription  and  every  inch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  we  could  get  —  not  to 
make  money  —  that  was  impos¬ 
sible  —  but  literally  to  keep  go¬ 
ing,  to  keep  afloat. 

“Nevertheless  we  had  to  do 
what  w'e  did  —  any  newspaper 
worthy  the  name  would  have 
done  the  same  —  but  cost  us 
hundreds  of  subscriptions,  ad¬ 
vertising  (not  so  much)  and  a 
loss  of  good  will  in  the  rural 
districts  that  is  hurting  us  right 
now  and  probably  won’t  be  over¬ 
come  for  years.’’ 

Politician-Publisher 

A  man  named  Llewellyn  A. 
Banks  went  to  Medford  from 
California  with  two  Cadillacs 
and  a  million  dollars.  He  bought 
up  many  pear  orchards  and  then 
bought  pears  from  other  or- 
chardists,  paying  a  bonus  and 
building  enough  popularity  to 
embolden  him  to  run  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate  without  success. 
He  bought  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
News  and  was  alleged  to  have 
threatened  to  write  up  local 
merchants  in  his  column  if  they 
did  not  advertise. 

The  Great  Depression  came 
on  and  Banks  and  other  or- 
chardists  faced  ruin.  Banks  de¬ 
cided  to  save  himself  by  gaining 
control  of  the  county  govern¬ 
ment  in  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  “Jackson  County  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  an  uprising  of  armed  men 
who  maintained  a  stronghold  in 
nearby  hills  and  who  broke  into 
courthouse  vaults  to  seize  and 
destroy  ballots  held  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  election  recount. 

Fight  Between  Papers 

The  plan  was  to  spread  the 
movement  through  the  state  and 
on  to  Washington  in  imitation 
of  John  Brown,  the  pre-Civil 
War  zealot. 


It  has  been  said,  of  late,  that 
newspapers  of  today  don’t  cru¬ 
sade  as  much  as  the  newspapers 
of  yesteryear.  What  were  some 
of  these  crusades  of  the  past? 
The  writer  has  gone  through 
the  hallowed  files  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  at  Columbia  University 
to  recapitulate  the  story  of 
newspaper  vigilance  over  the 
last  40  years. 


The  Mail  Tribune  failed  in 
its  efforts  to  avert  tragedy  but 
it  succeeded  in  avoiding  armed 
revolution.  Its  editor  modestly 
informed  the  Pulitzer  Commit¬ 
tee  he  was  reluctant  to  enter 
the  competition  because  his  cru¬ 
sade  began  as  a  fight  between 
the  Medford  daily  newspapers. 
Banks  started  his  offensive  by 
abusing  the  Mail  Tribune  as  a 
corrupt,  subsidized  paper. 

Banks  organized  what  he 
called  the  Good  Government 
Congress,  signed  5,000  members, 
who  declared  a  boycott  on  the 
Mail  Tribune  and  its  advertis- 
ei’s.  The  members  in  effect  be¬ 
came  anned  minute  men.  In  a 
speech  from  the  courthouse 
steps.  Banks  defied  the  courts 
and  law  and  declared  he  would 
take  to  the  field  in  open  revo¬ 
lution  and  would  never  be  taken 
alive.  He  was  a  real  leader  with 
thousands  of  loyal  friends.  The 
courthouse  was  sacked  and  the 
ballots  stolen. 

Officer  Killed 

Indicted  for  complicity  in  the 
ballot  theft.  Banks  shot  an  ar¬ 
resting  constable  through  the 
heart.  Fifty  armed  men  sur¬ 
rounded  the  courthouse  and  20 
surrounded  Banks’  home,  but  a 
special  squad  of  state  police  was 
brought  in  and  Banks  gave  up. 
Banks  was  sentenced  to  prison 
for  life,  his  county  judge  got 
four  years,  his  sheriff  and  a  half 
dozen  aides  went  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  But  law  and  order  had 
had  a  close  call  and  was  saved 
largely  through  the  courage  of 
a  struggling  newspaper  and  its 
persistent  editor. 

Mr.  RuhTs  two-column,  front¬ 
page  editorials  appeared  day 
after  day  under  such  titles  as 
“Jackson  County  Rebellion,” 
“John  Brown  of  the  Depres¬ 
sion,”  “Law  and  Order  or  Law¬ 


less  Dictatorship.” 

*  m  * 

U.  S.  Judgeships 

In  1934,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  sent  its  associate 
editor,  Arthur  B.  Waugh,  into 
Nevada  to  investigate  machine 
political  influence  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  Federal 
judges.  He  spent  two  weeks  in 
Reno  and  Carson  City  and  had 
to  dig  with  great  persistence 
to  learn  the  facts  because  of 
the  great  influence  of  the  George 
Wingfield  political  machine. 

“Pair  Involved  In  Notorious 
Nevada  Bankruptcy  Cases  Seek¬ 
ing  U.  S.  Judgeships,”  read  a 
Bee  headline.  A  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  records,  de¬ 
nounced  the  appointees  and  the 
entire  Nevada  political  clique, 
attracting  national  attention. 
Congress  was  petitioned  not  to 
approve  President  Roosevelt’s 
appointments,  which  were  drop¬ 
ped  by  common  consent.  The 
machine  was  overthrown  in  the 
next  election. 

“The  exposure  (by  the  Bee) 
of  the  political  scheme  of  a 
wicked  political  machine  in  this 
series  of  articles  was  complete, 
authentic  and  unanswerable,” 
wrote  William  H.  Neblett,  Los 
Angeles,  special  investigator  for 
the  Senate. 

*  * 

Political  Corruption 

The  following  year  (1935), 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette  crusaded  successfully 
against  corruption  and  misgov- 
ernment  in  Iowa. 

In  a  police  raid,  bootleg  liq- 
our  was  seized  and  with  it  was 
found  a  letter  from  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Iowa  Liquor  Control 
Commission  revealing  he  had 
sent  the  owner  of  the  liquor 
a  batch  of  Iowa  liquor  seals 
to  use  on  his  bootleg  product. 
Verne  Marshall,  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  telephoned  the  official 
for  an  explanation  and  started 
a  state-wide  investigation. 

The  commission  chairman  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  violating 
the  state  liquor  control  act.  Two 
grand  juries  brought  45  indict¬ 
ments  and  a  slot  machine  ring 
that  was  buying  protection  was 
unmasked.  The  state  attorney- 
general  and  state  treasurer 
were  indicted.  Sioux  City’s  pub¬ 
lic  safety  director  and  police 
chief  quit.  A  county  attorney 
resigned.  The  Democratic 
state  chairman  was  indicted 
for  failing  to  report  campaign 
contributions,  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined.  The  chairman 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  quit  and  filed  three  $50,- 
000  libel  suits  against  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Mr.  Marshall. 


LECTURER — On  a  John  WInant 
fellowship,  James  A.  Eldrid^e, 
copy  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  will  lecture  in  £09- 
land  next  Fall  for  British-American 
amity.  His  interest  in  Anglo- 
American  affairs  dates  from  stu¬ 
dent  days  at  Butler  University. 


Slot  machines  were  shipped 
out  of  Iowa  by  truckloads.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as- 
sigrned  agents  to  check  tax  re¬ 
turns  of  men  under  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Investigations  conducted  by 
Editor  Marshall  and  plain 
clothes  men  he  employed  reached 
into  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Marshall  drove  11,- 
000  miles  and  used  his  paper’s 
plane  for  some  trips.  He  was 
threatened  and  his  home  and 
five  children  were  given  police 
protection. 

if  m  m 

Regisiralion  Frauds 

“Wholesale  Frauds  Found  In 
Primai’y  Registration  In  City," 
ran  an  initial  headline  of  a 
spirited  campaign  conducted  by  j 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  For  weeks  pictures  were 
run  of  abandon^  buildings, 
small  structures  or  vacant  lots, 
with  lines  overprinted  such  as 
“Nobody  lives  here  but  60  are 
registered.” 

The  first  tip  about  the  regis¬ 
tration  scandals  came  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  Citizens 
Non-Partisan  Commission,  i 
headed  by  a  man  who  20  years 
before  had  been  a  P-D  reporter. 
Every  day,  for  six  days,  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud  was  piled  up  in 
column  after  column.  The  Board 
of  Elections  tried  to  laugh  it 
off  as  “newspaper  talk.”  Many 
Fitzpatrick  cartoons  showed 
ghosts  marching  to  the  polls  or 
dancing  around  the  ballot  box. 

Finally,  the  Post-Dispatch 
was  able  to  run  such  happy 
headlines  as:  “Recheck  of  En¬ 
tire  Registration  Ordered  After 
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Post-Dispatch  Shows  Fraud  In 
Erery  Ward,”  ”46,011  ‘Not 
Found’  In  Re-Canvass  of  664 
Precincts;  Four  Clerks  of  Elec¬ 
tion  Indicted  For  Neglect,”  and 
“Gov.  Park  Fires  Election  Board 
_  For  Good  of  the  Service.” 

*  *  « 

Dust  Bowl  Help 

The  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Trib¬ 
une  was  honored  for  its  work 
in  1937  in  news  reports  and  edi¬ 
torials  entitled  “Self  Help  in 
the  Dust  Bowl.”  The  newspaper 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  the  Great  Plains  to  restore 
prosperity  and  abandon  depend¬ 
ence  on  relief  systems. 

Editorials,  news  stories  and 
feature  stories  dealt  with  re¬ 
habilitation  and  diversification 
of  agriculture,  forestation,  ero¬ 
sion,  natural  resources,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  irrigation. 
These  stories  brought  hope  to 
people  in  need  of  hope,  restored 
confidence  to  people  who  had 
become  apathetic  and  gave  them 
a  doctrine  of  self-help  instead 
of  political  panaceas,  restored 
grass  to  ranges  never  intended 
for  grain,  helped  with  restora¬ 
tion  of  income  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily. 

«  *  * 

Right  of  Recall 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
in  1939,  for  nine  months  almost 
daily  demanded  “the  restoration 
of  suffrage  by  establishing  the 
right  of  recall.”  The  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  an  election 
order  of  a  lower  court  and  held 
in  contempt  four  members  of 
the  Miami  City  Commission,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mayor. 

Editor  Hal  I.  Leyshon  took 
the  leadership  in  the  drive  to 
“end  political  misrule.”  Cartoons 
by  Miss  Anne  Mergen  were  used 
effectively.  A  series  of  blazing 
articles  were  run  over  the  logo¬ 
type  on  the  front  page  under 
a  “Speaking  of  ‘Termites’  ” 
headline. 

4:  * 

Municipal  Graft 

Municipal  graft  was  exposed 
by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  in  1939. 
Newsmen  had  been  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  city  records  for  years. 
When  they  finally  got  the  right 
to  inspect  them,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  city  control¬ 
ler’s  records  were  missing.  An 
entire  section  of  the  city  vaults 
was  empty  and  150,000  city  pa¬ 
pers  were  missing.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  bills  were  paid  be¬ 
fore  they  were  approved  by  the 
finance  board. 

During  the  campaign  of  the 
J^publican  and  American,  a 
^ctaphone  was  found  concealed 
in  the  fireplace  in  the  office  of 
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the  publisher,  William  J.  Pape. 

The  crusading  newspapers 
ran  this  streamer  headline  about 
a  contemporary,  the  Waterbury 
Democrat:  ‘‘Democrat  Gets  Big 
Slice  of  City  Money.”  The 
Democrat  ran  a  story  under 
headline  reading :  “General 
Laughter  Around  City  Hall 
Over  Happenings.” 

The  state’s  attorney  ordered 
an  audit  of  the  city  books.  A 
grrand  jury  heard  140  witnesses, 
indicted  27  persons.  Five  state 
legislators  were  indicted  for  ac¬ 
cepting  bribes. 

4>  «  4> 

Smoke  Pollution 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1940  attacked  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  problem  of  elimination 
of  smoke  and  air  pollution  from 
the  atmosphere.  Daytime  had 
been  turned  into  nighttime. 


health  had  been  affected  and 
property  values  had  been  dam¬ 
aged. 

The  P-D  demanded  action  and 
the  Citizens  Commission  for 
Smoke  Elimination  was  formed. 
A  triumvirate  of  editorials-car- 
toons-news  was  used  to  bring 
about  a  miracle  in  civic  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  result  was  enactment 
of  a  municipal  smoke  control 
law  which  in  the  first  season  of 
operation  proved  effective. 

Traditional  P-D  methods  of 
thorough  preparation,  clear  ex¬ 
position,  aggressive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  advocacy  were  employed. 
Many  campaigns  against  smoke 
in  50  years  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  but  this  one  was  radically 
different  and  made  specific  new 
proposals  in  the  very  first  edi¬ 
torial  of  the  campaign.  A  box 
on  Page  1  called  attention  to 
the  long  editorial.  An  Anti- 


Smoke  Roll  of  Honor  was  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  listing  those  firms 
which  abandoned  use  of  smoke- 
producing  fuels. 

The  press  from  coast  to  coast 
took  note  of  the  anti-smoke  drive 
and  more  than  100  other  cities 
sent  delegations  to  study  the 
St.  Louis  achievements.  The 
Post-Dispatch  was  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  many  before-and-after 
street  scene  pictures,  contrast¬ 
ing  the  difference  wrought  by 
smoke  elimination. 

(To  be  continued) 

• 

Top  Pay  Up  to  $109 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minimum  salary  raises  for 
the  next  year  bring  the  sixth- 
year  bracket  to  $109  for  report¬ 
ers  and  copyreaders  on  the 
Charlotte  Neivs,  under  an 
amended  guild  contract. 


FULL  COLOR 
MICROFILMING 


another  Mirro  Photo  FMRST 


The  trend  today  is  to  color  .  .  .  and  to 
meet  this  new  challenge  to  authentic  record¬ 
ing,  Micro  Photo  introduces  full-color  micro¬ 
filming  . .  .  another  FIRST  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  pioneered  every  major 
advancement  in  2-page  newspaper  micro¬ 
filming.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  con  hove 
your  color  pages  accurately  recorded,  for 
future  use,  on  microfilm  that  will  retain  the 
brightness  and  sparkle  of  your  format. 

Full  color  microfilming  is  surprisingly 


inexpensive,  too.  A  new  type  of  film  devel¬ 
oped  especially  for  microfilm  work  . . .  plus 
our  proven  techniques  . . .  now  give  you  full 
color  reproduction  at  minimum  cost. 

Such  outstanding  firsts  os  this  form  the  big 
"reasons  why"  Micro  Photo  is  currently 
microfilming  more  newspapers  than  all  other 
commercial  services  combined.  Why  not 
investigate  the  advantages  of  full  color  micro¬ 
filming  in  terms  of  your  own  newspaper. 
Details,  without  obligation.  Write  today. 


ICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

■■■'Am 


1700  Shaw  A\ 


•  Clavaland  12,  Ohio 
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PROMOTION 


Media  Men’s  Squawks 
Due  to  Nervousness 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Newspaper  promotion  people 
over  the  country  are  upset  and 
disturbed  over  some  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  levelled  against  newspaper 
research  by  advertising  agency 
media  executives  in  various  con¬ 
ventions  and  meetings  in  recent 
weeks. 

They’re  keeping  quiet  about  it, 
and  they  will  continue  to  keep 
quiet  about  it.  It’s  seldom  in 
business  that  one  tangles  with 
the  customer,  although  you  can 
sneer  at  the  truth  of  “the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right.”  He  isn’t, 
of  course;  you  just  pretend  he 
is  and  treat  him  that  way. 

The  fact  is,  and  any  fair- 
minded  agency  media  man  will 
admit  it — no  other  medium  pro¬ 
vides  so  much,  so  current,  and  so 
continuous  a  stream  of  essential 
and  factual  data  about  markets 
and  audience  as  do  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America. 

The  truth  is,  media  men  are 


self-conscious  about  some  of 
their  space  and  time  buying. 
They  feel  that,  as  business  de¬ 
mands  more  and  more  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  accounting  of  what  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  buys,  they  have 
to  be  able  to  prove  themselves 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It’s  a  try¬ 
ing  situation,  not  completely 
fair,  and  you’d  be  nenmus  your¬ 
self  under  that  kind  of  pressure. 

The  result  is  that  media  men, 
ti-ying  to  get  themselves  off  the 
hook,  are  trying  to  transfer  to 
media  some  of  their  owm  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  only  responsi¬ 
bility  a  medium  has  is  to  provide 
effective  audience  at  reasonable 
cost.  From  there  on  in,  it  is  the 
agency’s  and  the  advertiser’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  how  they 
use  that  medium  to  sell  its  audi¬ 
ence  pays  off. 

Newspaper  research  people 
should  not  be  disheartened  by 
the  captious  and  carping  criti- 


“. . .  created  a  great  deal  of 
reader  interest.” 


"Naturally  our  publicity 
campaign  concerning 
The  Advert iser- Journal ' s 
Theatre  Train  and  Plane 
created  a  great  deal  of 
reader  interest. 

It  gave  our  readers  the 
best  opportunity  they  will  ever  have 
to  get  a  fine  trip  to  Broadway  at  such 
low  cost." 

Fields  Varner,  Associate  Editor 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Alabama  Journal 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER  can  build  reader  interest  with  a 
Theatre  Trains  and  Planes  promotion — achieve  the  same 
results  as  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  and  60  other  newspapers. 

For  complete  information,  write  .  .  . 

xir)  Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 

tNCORPORATED 

235  West  46lh  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2-5340  •  Bell  System  TWX  NY  1-2424 


cism  of  recent  weeks,  some  of 
which  had  all  the  demagogic 
bluster  of  a  hurt  but  ignorant 
politician.  In  short,  some  of  the 
critics  just  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about — so  they 
can’t  last  long,  however  annoy¬ 
ing  they  may  be  while  they  last. 

Newspaper  research  can  be 
vastly  improved,  sure.  Agency 
people  ought  to  be  more  speci¬ 
fic  and  more  realistic  about  what 
kind  of  newspaper  research  can 
best  ser\’e  them.  And  they  ought 
to  realize  that  they  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  their  clients  that 
they  cannot  transfer  to  media. 

Puck’s  Prime  Polenlial 

An  impressive  volume  of  audi¬ 
ence-customer  value  research 
comes  this  week  from  Puck, 
The  Comic  Weekly.  It  is  titled, 
“A  Fourth  Dimension  in  Print 
Media  Evaluation,”  with  a  sub¬ 
title  that  explains  that  it  is  “an 
analysis  of  reader  values  in 
terms  of  The  Life  Cycle.” 

What  this  shows,  in  effect,  is 
that  younger  readers  are  better 
customers  for  mass-advertised 
branded  merchandise  than  older 
readers — and  that  Puck  provides 
such  readers  in  quantity  and  at 
low  comparative  cost.  Compari¬ 
son  is  made  with  readers  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  This 
Week. 

The  study,  done  by  Starch, 
covers  a  sample  of  27,000  adver¬ 
tising  readers,  20,000  of  them 
women,  7,000  men;  and  705  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  women  read¬ 
ers,  and  231  with  men  readers. 

Readers  are  divided  into  these 
age  groups — 18  to  24,  25  to  34, 
and  35  and  older.  What  the 
study  shows  is  that  most  readers 
of  advertising  fall  within  the  18 
to  34  age  group. 

Studies  are  shown  here  of 
food  advertising,  household  sup¬ 
plies  advertising,  toiletries,  ciga¬ 
rette  and  pharmaceuticals  ad¬ 
vertising. 

'  Puck  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  study,  which  contributes  to 
knowledge  of  how  advertising  is 


received  by  whom.  This  study 
follows  a  similarly  impressive 
study  done  last  year  by  Puck, 
“Basic  Patterns  of  Sunday 
Newspaper  Readership,”  which 
also  contributed  to  advertising 
knowledge. 

We  have  but  one  minor  sug- 
gestion  to  advertising  and  media 
research  people.  Let’s  not  pick 
up  in  our  calling  the  gobbledo- 
gook  that  Washington  is  trying 
to  drop.  Just  because  college 
professors  get  involved  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  media  research  is 
no  reason  for  such  research  to 
be  couched  in  long  and  dreary 
sentences  that  seem  to  want  to 
hide  rather  than  convey  infor¬ 
mation. 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
[BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comm«n»,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
identity;  or  of ’violating  Privacy  nr 
Copyright,  Piracy  of  matter  or  formot 

F  O  R  t  IF  Y 

ogointt  emborrouing  lou  . 

with  ovr  special  excess 

INSURANCE  ' 

covering  these  hazards  — 
unique,  effective,  inexpensive 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  York  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Busn 
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In  the  Bag 

NE.A  Service  is  on  the  ball 
with  a  letter  to  editors  pointing 
out  how  much  of  the  space-talk 
that’s  in  the  headlines  these 
days  is  also  in  the  comics. 
In  fact,  it  was  in  some  of  the 
comics  long  before  it  made  page 
one.  This  should  give  some  alert 
and  enterprising  promotion  guys 
some  ideas  for  in-paper  fun  pro¬ 
motion  that  would  take  some  of 
the  grimness  off  these  days. 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  out  with  two 
important  distribution  studies  in 
groceries.  One  is  a  4-year  trend 
study  showing  distribution  of 
branded  grocery  products 
throughout  New  England  in 
supennarkets.  The  other  is  a  4- 
year  trend  study  showing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  products  in 
all  stores.  Noted  by  Anthony 
G.  Glavis,  the  bureau’s  director, 
is  the  fact  that  New  England 
supermarkets  spend  over  85% 
of  their  advertising  money  in 
newspapers  to  create  1.5  billion 
dollars  in  retail  sales. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Jotimal  Star  out 
with  a  market  data  folder  pro¬ 
moting  itself  as  a  billion  dollar 
market  —  Illinois’  top  market 
outside  of  Chicago.  If  you’ve 
noted  the  Journal  Star’s  trade 
paper  promotion  lately  you’ll 
notice  they’re  using  a  cute  little 
drawing  of  an  Indian  maid.  Evi¬ 
dently  picking  up  the  gimmick 
the  Spokane  newspapers  drop¬ 
ped  some  years  ago.  Adds  a 
cheerful  note  to  the  promotion. 

The  Newspaper  Society  of 
London,  England,  which  includes 
Britain’s  provincial  (that  is,  out¬ 
side  metropolitan  London)  news¬ 
papers,  has  published  an  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  designed  to  stim- 

<  ulate  merchant  advertising. 

!  Booklet  is  titled  “You,  Your 
Business  and  the  Future.”  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  practical  guide,  which 
is  what  it  calls  itself,  to  help 
local  merchants  sell  themselves 
on  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  A  good  job. 
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to  you 


Enjoy  the  holidays 
St.ay  safe  and  sound 

“Make  It  Milk” 

When  homeward  bound! 


CAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  WacKer  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
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CIRCULATION 


Here  Are  Some  Carrier 
Likes  As  to  Prizes 


As  to  what  carriers  like  to 
work  for  in  the  way  of  prizes 
and  trips,  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  recently  asked 
their  carriers  to  vote  on  the 
subjct.  Here  are  the  results: 

Wrist  Watch  . 169 

Fishing  Equipment . 158 

Flash  Camera  . 157 

Clothing  Gift  Certificate  ..151 

Cash . 138 

Popular  Records  . 135 

Ice  Skates  . 130 

Official  Football . 128 

Milwaukee  Braves  Baseball 

trip . 123 

Green  Bay  Packers  Football 

trip .  94 

The  entire  carrier  force,  340 
strong,  was  asked  to  vote.  There 
were  41  writein  votes  for  plastic 
models  of  boats,  planes  and 
cars  —  no  doubt  these  items 
would  have  received  a  much 
larger  vote  had  they  been  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  ballot. 

Herb  Gilmore,  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  has  also 
asked  his  carrier  organization 
to  ballot  on  trips.  Results  were 
in  this  order: 

Amusement  Park 
Cinerama 
Stock  Car  Races 
Pro-Football  Game 
Ice  Show 

Major  League  Baseball 
Roller  Derby 
.\11  Star  Football 

• 

Liiida^s  Love  Story 

Generoso  Pope,  publisher  of 
the  National  Enquirer,  has  pur¬ 
chased  exclusive  U.  S.  rights 
to  the  life  story  of  Linda 
Christian.  Titled,  “My  Life  and 
Loves”  the  story  bylined  by  the 
star  and  written  in  her  own 
words,  will  run  seven  weeks  in 
the  Enquirer. 


Farm  Editors  Elect 

Chicago 

Richard  Orr,  farmer  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Farm  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition. 
James  Colby,  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Jack  Putnam,  Ttdsa 
(Okla.)  World,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

• 

Max  Arthur  Dies 

Chicago 

Max  Arthur,  49,  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer  for  21 
years,  died  Dec.  1.  He  was  the 
first  Tribune  photographer  to 
be  assigned  to  cover  a  beat 
abroad.  This  was  in  1946  when 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  handle 
a  variety  of  picture  stories  cov¬ 
ering  countries  devastated  by 
World  War  II. 

• 

Heads  Local  Union 

Madison.  Wis. 

Lew  Roberts,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Editorial  Association, 
an  independent  union  repre¬ 
senting  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Don  Davies  was  elected 
vice  president;  JoAnn  Beier, 
secretary,  and  Robert  Bjork- 
lund,  treasurer. 


Pix  in  Race  Chart 

Miami,  Fla. 
Race  charts  in  the  Miami 
Herald  are  made  more  lively  by 
official  track  pictures  showing 
the  horses  at  the  finish  line. 


Calif.  Weekly  Sold 
To  Ariz.  Publishers 

Holtville,  Calif. 
R.  Robert  Evans  and  Peggy 
Evans,  co-publishers  of  the 
Holtville  Tribune,  recently  sold 
the  paper  to  Alton  Duke  and 
Merle  Simpkins  of  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  pui-- 
chased  the  Tribune  in  1956. 
They  formerly  published  a 
newspaper  at  Tustin,  Calif.,  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They 
plan  to  take  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  U.  S.  before  announcing 
definite  plans. 

Mr.  Duke  is  an  author  and 
a  member  of  the  Yuma  Fair 
Board. 

Mr.  Simpkins  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yuma  County 
Farmer  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Sale  of  the  Holtville  Tribune 
was  negotiated  by  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Los  Angeles  broker  who 
also  sold  the  Tribune  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Evans  last  year. 

*  «  <•< 

Harper,  Kas. 
Bert  C.  Carlyle,  until  recent¬ 
ly  publisher  of  the  Harper  Ad¬ 
vocate,  a  weekly  which  he  sold 
a  month  ago,  purchased  the 
Fairbury  (Neb.)  Daily  News 
from  Virg  Hill  and  associates. 

After  publishing  the  Kansas 
weekly  for  eight  years,  Mr. 
Carlyle  sold  it  in  order  to  realize 
an  ambition  to  enter  the  daily 
field.  His  wife  Helen  will  also 
be  active  in  the  operation  of 
the  paper. 

Sale  of  the  News  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Seiwice  of  Salina  and 
Norton,  Kas. 

Mr.  Hill  has  not  announced 
his  plans,  but  will  continue  in 
the  publication  field. 

• 

Jack  Williams,  Ga. 
Publisher,  Dies 
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Wire  or  Metal 

ACKS 

Get  NBAs  low  prices  on  wire 
sales  racks  —  floor,  counter, 
tabloid  or  2-basket.  Also  on 
metal  racks,  signs,  padlocks  ! 
and  coin  boxes.  Carrier  bags,  | 
collection  books  and  binders;  ! 
motor  route  tubes  and  posts. 
Promotion  Ideas  and  ad-mats. 

N.  B.  A. 

Newspaper  Beys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producer  of  Circulation  Supplies 


[View 


The  Newspapers' 

TV  Magazine 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDER! 

at  little  or  no  cost 

DICKINSON  PUB.  CORP. 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  17 


Calif.  Starts 
Hall  of  Fame 

San  Francisco 

Selection  of  the  first  three 
members  of  California’s  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  committee  of 
judges  at  the  Dec.  6  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Califoimia  Press 
Association. 

James  King  of  William,  who 
was  assassinated  while  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin; 
Walter  Colton,  publisher  of  the 
Monterey  Californian,  the  first 
newspaper  of  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  California,  and  Robert 
Baylor  Semple,  printer-associate 
of  Mr.  Colton,  were  named. 

These  were  the  only  nominees 
to  receive  as  many  as  nine  votes, 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  judg¬ 
ing  committee,  said.  Selections 
were  limited  to  those  with  news¬ 
paper  affiliations  before  1860. 

Additions  will  provide  an  an¬ 
nual  event  of  importance,  Lowell 
Jessen,  chairman  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  committee  and  president, 
National  Editorial  Association, 
said. 

“It  is  important  that  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  genius  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  California’s  editors. 
They  have  contributed  much  to 
the  romance,  the  history  and  the 
growth  of  California,  “Mr.  Jes¬ 
sen  said. 


Waycross,  Ga. 

Johnston  (Jack)  Williams, 
78,  for  42  years  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waycross  Journal- 
Herald,  died  on  Dec.  2. 

Mr.  Williams  won  national 
prominence  in  1933,  when  as 
president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  he  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  raise  $100,- 
000  to  build  the  Little  White 
House  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga., 
in  honor  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  On  his  birthday 
last  July,  he  received  a  letter 
from  President  Eisenhower  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  in¬ 
fluential  career. 

Mr.  Williams  owned  radio 
station  WAYX  here.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  publisher  of  three 
other  Georgia  newspapers,  the 
Blackshear  Times,  Hogansville 
News  and  LaGrange  Reporter. 


Brennens’  Interest 
In  TV  Station  50% 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  Kenneth  Brennen  and  his 
two  sisters,  who  formerly  owned 
WJAS  radio  stations  here,  have 
acquired  a  50%  interest  in 
WIIC-TV  from  the  Gazette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  not  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  as  reported  incorrectly  in 
E&P  (Nov.  16,  page  35). 

FCC  appi-oval  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  came  two  years  after  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Brennen  fam¬ 
ily  and  Gazette  Company  for 
such  acquisition.  The  Brennens 
sold  their  radio  stations  to  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
and  withdrew  an  application  for 
a  TV  permit.  The  Post  Gazette’s 
station  went  on  the  air  Sept.  1. 


A  Correction 

The  circulation  of  Le  Petd 
Journal  of  Montreal  exceeds  that 
of  La  Patrie  du  Dimanche, 
making  it  the  largest  French- 
language  newspaper  in  Canada, 
according  to  latest  ABC  figures. 
E&P  (Nov.  23,  page  34)  incor¬ 
rectly  gave  leadership  to  La 
Patrie.  March  31  ABC  figures 
are:  Petit  Journal,  278,256;  La 
Patrie,  249,636. 
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Journalism  Teachers 
Swap  Ideas  at  Center 


By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris 

Strasbourg,  already  the  cen¬ 
ter  in  many  ways  of  European 
cooperation,  is  taking  its  place 
as  an  international  center  for 
the  higher  training  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  first  session  of  the  new 
Center  has  just  closed  its  labour 
of  five  weeks.  M.  J.  Leaute,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Strasbourg,  has  sup¬ 
plied  details  on  what  may  well 
be  the  beginning  of  a  great  in- 
temation  journalistic  work  that 
will  go  far  beyond  the  training 
of  journalists. 

One  result  at  least  is,  as  M. 
Leaute  pointed  out,  22  press 
men  of  different  countries  and 
races  have  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  lived  side  by  side 
for  five  weeks  and  have  been 
able  day  after  day  to  exchange 
views  and  experiences  and  get 
better  able  to  understand  one 
another. 

Two-Fold  Purpose 


The  aim  of  the  center,  M. 
Leaute  says,  is  two-fold :  to  per¬ 
fect  methods  of  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  by  giving  to  professors 
of  journalism,  and  to  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  interested  in 
the  teaching  of  journalism  in  the 
countries  where  no  schools  of 
journalism  exist,  the  means  of 
exchanging  and  comparing 
methods  and  experiences;  to 
train  future  professors  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  countries  intending 
to  create  or  extend  the  teaching 
of  journalism,  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  formation  within  those 
countries. 

The  first  session  was  centered 
on  perfecting  of  instruction,  as 
the  second  session  next  year,  in 
June  or  November,  will  also 
be,  and  only  after  that  session 
will  the  question  of  training 
of  professors  be  considered,  “be¬ 
cause  this  second  question,  in¬ 
teresting  above  all  the  unde¬ 
veloped  countries,  calls  for  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  needs 
to  be  satisfied,  a  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  only  after 
a  study  of  at  least  a  year  by 
our  Center.” 

Each  participant  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  methods  in  his  coun¬ 
try.  Two  Americans,  Ralph  Naf- 
*i?er,  director  of  the  journalism 
school  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Charles  Hulten,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of 


California,  outlined  U.  S.  meth¬ 
ods.  Professor  Koudiakov,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism  of 
Moscow,  spoke  of  methods  of 
training  for  journalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  France  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  M.  Manevy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journalists  Training 
Center,  and  M.  Voyenne,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  same  center. 

The  practical  work  included 
a  “page  one”  made  up  by  those 
taking  part  from  dispatches  of 
a  given  day  from  the  United 
Press,  Agence  France  Presse, 
Reuthers,  and  a  Gennan  agency. 
This  provided  an  American,  an 
English,  a  French,  a  German, 
a  Tunisian  and  a  Turk  front 
page. 

M.  Leaute  said  he  would  like 
particularly  to  underline  the  im¬ 
portance  of  participation  of 
young  countries,  Tunisia,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Ghana,  French  West 
Africa,  with  young  representa¬ 
tives  from  those  countries  given 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  men 
of  experience.  The  seminar  was 
co-sponsored  by  UNESCO. 


The 


Nafziger  Reports 

American 


press  com¬ 


mands  the  respect  of  Europeans, 
and  our  journalism  training 
program  is  many  years  ahead 
of  similar  schooling  in  Europe 
and  Russia,  Professor  Nafziger 
said  on  his  return  to  his  school 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

“European  newsmen  and 
teachers  of  journalism  —  except 
for  the  Russians,  of  course  — 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
American  press  and  its  new'S- 
gathering  procedures,”  he  said. 
“They  know  our  leading  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  familiar  with 
our  authors  on  journalism,  com¬ 
munications,  and  public  opinion 
research.  American  books  are 
numerous  in  their  communica¬ 
tions  center  libraries. 

Journalism  in  Russia 

“Koudiakov  told  me  the  full 
journalism  course  at  Moscow 
runs  five  years  —  going  us  one 
year  better.  He  said  students 
receive  six  weeks  of  practical 
work  on  a  new'spaper  during 
their  second  year  of  study  and 
eight  weeks  during  their  third 
year. 

“He  said  he  has  two  other 
fulltime  journalism  teachers  and 
other  part  time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  from  Soviet  newspapers. 
He  claimed  to  have  50  students 
preparing  theses  this  year.  He 
said  graduates  are  ‘placed’  on 
papers  of  the  state-owned  press. 

“Koudiakov  scrutinized  very 
closely  a  mimeographed  list  of 
Wisconsin  journalism  courses 
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Somebody  su99ested:  "Why  not  des!9n  one  of  your  Pusharound  l!9ht- 
we!9ht  hand  trucks  to  carry  those  bi9  cameras  that  the  press  photo9- 
raphers  have  to  Iu9  around?"  Thus  was  the  first  Press  Photo9rapher's 
Pusharound  des!9ned  and  created  by  Brooks  &  Perkins,  Detroit  ma9- 
nesium  fabricators.  The  Detroit  News  bou9ht  it  for  their  veteran  sports 
photo9rapher,  Monroe  Stroecker. 


Newspapers’ 
Valuation  Probed 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

State  Sen.  Terry  Carpenter, 
chairman  of  the  Nebraska  Leg¬ 
islature’s  special  tax  investiga¬ 
tion  committee,  said  he  plans 
to  subpoena  several  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  order  to  get  them  to 
testify  before  his  committee. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  one  of  the 
papers  to  be  questioned  is  the 
Alliance  Times-Herald  and  he 
said  he  would  question  news¬ 
papers  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
later.  He  says  he  wants  to  ask 
the  newspapers’  representatives 
about  methods  used  in  arriving 
at  valuation  figures  for  purposes 
of  property  taxation. 

He  gained  nation-wide  pub¬ 
licity  with  his  attempt  to 
nominate  “Joe  Smith”  for  Vice 
President  at  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


that  I  distributed  at  the  semi¬ 
nar.  The  next  day  he  showed  up 
with  a  list  that  was  twice  as 
long.  But  he  had  dragged  in  all 
the  other  courses  taken  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  general  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Prof.  Nafziger  explained  that 
European  nations  have  few 
journalism  schools  that  train 
students  to  specialize  in  news 
work.  He  recalled  only  three  in 
France,  two  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Gemiany.  He  related  that 
most  reporting  jobs  in  Britain 
are  filled  by  graduates  of  a  one- 
year  training  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapers. 

• 

Carrier  Chosen 
For  World  Tour 

Minneapolis 

A  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  carrier  salesman  from 
Chicago  City,  Minn.,  has  been 
chosen  to  fly  around  the  world 
in  January  as  a  “Minnesota 
Centennial  Air  Ambassador.” 
He  is  William  Arnold  Bevan,  14. 

His  job  will  be  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Minnesota  Statehood 
Centennial  celebration,  and  to 
the  Upper  Midwest’s  new  global 
air  service  to  be  inaugurated  by 
Northwest  Orient  Airlines  and 
Trans  World  Airlines. 

Competition  was  open  to  all 
Star  and  Tribune  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  In  addition  to  the  carriers 
who  applied  for  the  trip,  sub¬ 
scribers  also  had  a  chance  to 
help  nominate  their  carriers  by 
filling  out  nomination  blanks 
that  appeared  in  the  Star  and 
Tribune. 
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Money 
in  the 
Bank 


INTERTYPE  MODEL  G  MIXERS  can  be 

used  for  setting  every  class  of  work  from  straight  matter  to 
display  and  mixed  composition  used  in  drug,  grocery  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising. 

Putting  these  modern  typesetting  machines  to  work  in  your 
plant  is  like  putting  money  in  the  bank.  That’s  because  Intertype 
Mixers  set  complex  copy  more  economically  by  eliminating  cut¬ 
ting  in,  hand  setting  and  difficult  lock-ups. 

The  Model  G  sets  type  from  5  point  up  to  60  point  Caps  and 
can  mix  as  many  as  six  different  faces  on  a  single  line  at  keyboard 
speed.  White  space  is  set  automatically.  Magazines  are  power 
shifted.  Mold  changing  is  eliminated  by  using  a  Six-Mold  Disk 
which  provides  maximum  overhang  casting. 

Simplify  production,  reduce  your  composing  room  costs  with 
versatile  Intertype  Model  G  Mixers. 


Intertype  Company  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 


A  Division  of  HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
In  Canada: TorontoType  Foundry  Company  Ltd., Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
Intertypc  is  a  registered  trademark 
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Some  comments  from'  archi-  ^Jqj^  ^jyg  metal  particles,  ink,  HALF  A  MILLION  dollars  is  rep-  This  compares  with  a  national 

tect’s  report  are  offered  by  the  abrasion  from  truck  wheels  and  resented  in  the  construction  of  average  of  $15.00  per  square 

Sun’s  general  manager,  Albert  other  traffic.  Through  our  ex-  o®'*'  plant  for  the  Jackson  foot  for  newsplants. 

A.  Stone,  as  being  of  interest  penence,  and  having  used  such  ♦<>  Albert  opp|,^T,fT  ^.p  cv^TFiw- 
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Excerpts  follow:  of  many  varieties,  vinyl  mate-  of  Ln  Angelo  Tex .  eXd^el  in  conjunction  with  the 

CTRTTrTTTRF-  and  steel  plate — we  select-  many  ideas  recommended  by  economical  Structural  sys- 

northern  hard  maple  strip  Richard  E.  Lewis,  manaqer  of  tern  and  the  additional  costs  of 
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tion  due  to  metal  particles,  ink,  HALF  A  MILLION  dollars  is  rep 


HALF  A  MILLION  dollars  is  rep-  This  compares  with  a  national 
resented  in  the  construction  of  average  of  $15.00  per  square 
this  new  plant  for  the  Jackson  foot  for  newsplants. 


(Tenn.)  Sun,  according  to  Albert 
A.  Stone,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  plant,  designed 
by  Donald  R.  Goss  &  Associates 
of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  embodies 
many  ideas  recommended  by 


SPRINKLER  SYSTEM: 

The  cost  of  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem  in  conjunction  with  the 
most  economical  structural  sys- 


Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of  and  the  additional  costs  of 


ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 


With  the  column  spacing  and 


either  concrete  frame  construc¬ 
tion  or  plastering  of  all  surfaces 
for  fireproofing  was  analyzed 
against  insurance  rates  and 
flexibility  of  the  final  design. 


The  structure  is  located  on  the  as  a  sound  dampener.  Thisfloo: 

Site  to  permit  expansion  in  four  ^ 

directions.  Column  spacing  is  ^^g^  ^^gj, 


as  a  sound  dampener.  This  floor  pandable  separately,  the  initial  which  will  be  amortized  the  first 
(as  a  result  of  studies  and  tests)  construction  can  be  kept  at  a  5  years.  The  insurance  rates  will 
has  proven  the  most  easily  main-  minimum,  thus  keeping  the  ini-  be  as  low  as  the  most  expensive 


cn  arvancrarl  tbat  all  fnll  ...a...  iiiuo  inc  pe  as  low  as  inc  most  expensive 

within  nfrtitLns  Thp  i-nmnn^inil  Comfortable  to  personnel  tial  cost  at  a  minimum.  The  structural  system  and  reflects 

mnm  Jhh.h  1=  v  '7V  K  oisn  possessing  long  wearing  Jackson  Sun  completely  modern  (in  this  case)  a  saving  of 


wm  which  IS  50  x  7o  is  a  so  qualities.  Other  floors  will  be  in  all  respects  will  cost  only 
free  of  all  columns  and  ob-  yjuyi  asbestos  tiles  glued  to  the  $11.10  per  square  foot,  which 
structions.  concrete  sub-floor.  This  material  includes  such  items  as  ink  tanks, 

MATERIALS"  is  long  wearing,  replaceable  and  pumps,  and  piping,  work 

■  requires  a  minimum  of  waxing  benches,  packing  tables,  press 

All  materials  were  selected  and  maintenance.  The  press-  floor  plates,  paving,  mailroom 
with  economy,  flexibility  and  room  and  newsprint  storage  counters  and  screens.  These 
practical  function  as  the  prime  area  floors  will  be  concrete  with  items  are  generally  not  included 


$10,000  after  expenditure  for  the 
sprinkler  system. 


In  New  Building 

Hendbbso.v,  N.  C. 
The  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch 


requisites  rather  than  monu-  an  applied  surtace  hardener  to  in  the  building  cost,  and  if  de-  is  operating  in  a  new  building 
mental  affection  generally  as-  prevent  saturation  by  inks,  oils,  ducted  would  revise  the  building  and  with  a  new  32-page  rotary 
sociated  with  newsplants.  In-  and  to  prevent  surface  dusting,  cost  to  $10.77  per  square  foot,  press, 
terior  partitions  will  consist  of 

enameled  tempered  hardboard,  r"»l  '  » 

exterior  wall  will  be  concrete  n-  ■  |  ■  |  |  j  '  I  |  I  ■  *  J  |  ■  I  '  ■ 

masonry  units  with  insulation  ■  t  ‘J!;::;:* 

and  enameled  tempered  hard-  ;  I  •  ■  >  i _  ....  -  I  -  - —  p-I — u 

board  interior  surface.  The  en-  I  I  .,.H  1  i  I  |  I . . j  i  ..........  J  |  i 

tire  front  wall  will  be  a  (curtain  '  I  r  I  I  I  *  ‘  I _ i  I  *  I _  — “  -  ~ 

type  non-load  bearing  wall)  ,  _  i  7^3  L 

prefabricated  from  heat  resist-  . .  - .  | 

ant  plate  glass,  aluminum  and  •  .........  ""  — U  ;  •  I  ^ 

porcelain  enamel  panels.  This  _  I 

wall  will  be  100%  salvageable  “  I  •  i  ' 

if  and  when  expansion  of  the  TT  .............  “  '  i 

plant  so  demands.  I  . . .  ■  "3,  '  [3i" 

Ceilings  are  removable  fibre  .  ;  /  r;  * 

glass  panels  set  in  aluminum  ,  I  I  ||  1 

supports.  These  removable  -  |  _  I  j  . 

panels  are  easily  lifted  through-  -  1  I  ;  i  •  jl  ! 

out  the  plant  to  provide  access  '  .L  . . .  '  I—  ‘*  i:-  J 

to  electrical  power,  water,  air  j  .  ,  j  ^  |  ?  ij  ....  ....  rS  1  li 

lines,  gas  and  sprinkler  system  J  ^  I  _  I  -  1  *  '  .  ^ - 

all  which  are  run  overhead  for  .  _ _  ___^  ‘  ******  ^  ,  ;  L  J  ” 

flexibility  and  access.  The  fibre  ,  .....  |  m‘  |  j  ^  ,,,,,,,  |  ' — '  'j 

glass  ceiling  also  provides  for  j  ".'.•r*  j  )  j 

acoustics  and  insulation.  Jr  I  I  I  i  I  t  I  il  I"*,  j  .  jii  i  I  .  - — ■■ 

Floors:  This  is  generally  the  - * 

greatest  material  problem  en-  FLOOR  PLAN  of  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  building  shows  how  more  than  20,000  square  feet  of  space  is  apportioned 
countered  in  newsplant  opera-  in  efficient  layout  of  offices  and  shops. 
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Efficient  Production  in  a  Com¬ 
bined  Morning  and  Evening 
Printing  Plant”  will  be  the  topic 
to  be  discussed  by  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News 
and  Sunday  Patriot-News. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Linotype  Brochure  Parley  Jan.  12-14 
Shows  ITS  Faces  in„..n.p„us 

A  brochure  showing  Linotype  The  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Teletypesetter  faces  is  just  olT  Mechanical  Conference  will  take 
the  press  from  Mergenthaler  place  Jan.  12-14,  at  the  Claypool 
Linotype  Company.  The  49  spec-  Hotel  here.  The  conference  pro- 
imens  in  the  folder  are  grouped  gram  consists  predominantly  of 
according  to  the  column  width  technological  subjects  associated 
for  which  they  are  designed;  with  the  manufacture  of  news- 
thus,  the  publisher  considering  papers.  Golden  L.  Paris,  produc- 
going  to  an  11  pica  column,  for  tion  manager,  Indianapolis 
instance,  can  see  at  a  glance  all  Newspapers,  is  program  chair- 
the  Linotype  TTS  faces  avail-  man. 

able  for  that  measure.  The  non-metropolitan  session 

.  .  J  will  be  devoted  to  subjects  of  in- 

terest  to  the  medium  and  smaller 
In  addition  to  specimens,  the  size  daily.  A  subject  will  be 
folder  demonstrates  various  uses  “Planning  and  Co-ordination  of 
of  TTS  faces,  gives  Teletype-  the  Mechanical  Departments  by 
setter  keyboard  diagrams  and  the  Publisher.”  Louis  A.  Weil 
font  schemes,  and  describes  the  Jr.,  executive  vicepresident, 
outstanding  features  of  the  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  will 
Model  31  and  Comet  Linotypes  be  the  featured  speaker, 
equipped  for  TTS  operation.  “Importance  of  Planning  and 


Wallace  R.  Asdel 

Inlertype  Names 
SoulhwesI  Chief 


Alden  T.  Mann  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Intertype 
Company,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Wallace  R.  Asdel 
as  manager  of  the  company’s 
Southwestern  District,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

He  will  succeed  Elmer  H. 
Hostetler,  who  is  retiring  after 
42  years  with  Intertype,  mostly 
as  manager  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Southwestern  District  is 
headquartered  at  Los  Angeles 
and  comprises  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Asdel  is  a  practical 
printer  and  has  served  Inter¬ 
type  since  1936  as  a  represen¬ 
tative,  most  of  the  time  in  his 
native  California.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  company,  he  worked  for 
several  years  as  a  machinist- 
operator  on  various  newspapers 
after  graduating  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Trade  Technical  Junior 
College,  where  he  studied  print¬ 
ing  methods.  His  experience  in¬ 
cludes  service  with  the  Trinidad 
(Colo.)  Chronicle-News,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
old  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Herald. 
He  also  served  as  an  operator 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Press  while  com¬ 
pleting  specialized  courses. 

Mr.  Hostetler  joined  Inter¬ 
type  in  1915.  He  served  first  as 
a  “temporary”  employee  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  1920  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles  to  set  up 
the  Southwestern  District. 


“We  are  very  happy  to  say  that  our  two 
Seleciro-Malic  Qiiadders  have  proven  so 
profilahle  that  we  are  ordering  a  third  one.” 

5f»  —Ohio 

“Because  of  more  positive  jaw  action,  hair¬ 
lines  have  heen  eliminated  since  we  switched 
to  the  Selectro-Matic  Qiiadder.” 

^—Washington 

don't  see  how  anyone  could  ask  for  a  l>et- 
ter  piece  of  equipment  than  the  Selectro- 
>latic  Quaddcr.  It  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over.”  ^li— California 

These  are  hut  three  of  the  many  unsolieited  eompli- 
inents  which  have  lieen  received  from  enthusiastie 
u«ers  of  Star  Selectro-Matic  Qiiadders  the  country 
over.  Many  hundreds  of  Star  Quadders  are  husily 
engaged  in  eoniposing  rooms,  making  profits  for  their 
owners  and  making  operators*  jobs  easier. 

The  Star  Selectro-Matic  Qiiadder  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Write  for  iliii-trated  8  page  hroehiire.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  of  eoiirse! 

'Mtimrt  of  firms  on  roqurst. 


Special  Hoe  Agent 

K  Inc  Iw 

N.  j!  ^  nounced  the  appointment  of 

William  W.  Pezdirtz  as  special 
&  representative  in  the  sales  of 

stereotyping  and  electrotyping 
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TRADE 


Aorfi 


ROP  GOSSCOLOR 


The  impact  and  eflfectiveness  of  color  on  the  newspaper  page  has 
been  demonstrated  to  hundreds  of  advertisers.  Working  with  their 
agencies  and  art  directors  they  have  seen  results  which  prove  that  only 
color  can  really  display  the  product,  only  color  can  really  tell  the  story 

to  customers  living  in  a  world  of  color. 
Since  the  war  newspapers  all  over  the  nation  have  been  working  to 
meet  the  demand  for  this  rapidly  growing  merchandising  medium.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  remarkable  teamwork  of  advertisers, 
agencies,  mechanical  executives  and  equipment  manufacturers. 
The  greatest  strides  have  been  made  by  the  many  papers,  both 
large  and  small,  which  recognized  the  basic  advantages  of 
ROP  Gosscolor.  They  were  backed  by  all  the  facilities  and 
experience  of  the  Goss  organization  in  research,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  applied  to  developing  presses  and  stereotype 
equipment  for  modern  newspaper  color. 


PRINTINO  PR 
COHPANY 


A  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Incorporated 


I 
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Exterior  view  of  half-million  dollar 
Kewanee  (III.)  Sfar-Courier  planf. 


and  New  Building  Edition  which 
was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Managing  Editor  Jerry 
Moriarity.  It  featured  many 
colored  illustrations  and  in  all 
had  376  engravings  for  news 
and  special  advertising  matter. 


PfBSS  Ch3n§|G  Cuts  A  32-page,  9  X  12  booklet, 

lloufcnrinl  fine#  “Imperial  by  Intertype,”  is  now 

neitaprini  wuai  available  from  the  Intertype 

WE.ST  Salem,  Wis.  Company,  featuring  the  first 
Faced  with  paying  a  premium  comprehensive  showings  of  its 
of  $1  per  hundredweight  for  odd-  Imperial  type  faces, 
size  newsprint  sheets,  Don  Designed  by  Edwin  W.  Shaar, 
Griswold  of  the  West  Salem  Intertype  art  director.  Imperial 
Journal  worked  out  a  solution  is  engineered  for  maximum 
to  use  a  30 '.2  x  44  sheet.  readability  in  narrower  news- 

He  enlarged  the  printing  area  paper  columns.  Imperial  pre- 
on  the  press  by  bolting  a  %  serves  word  count  while  still 
inch  steel  bar  to  the  edge  of  the  retaining  a  clean,  open  appear- 
cylinder  and  moved  one  set  of  ance. 

outside  quoins  to  the  inside  bar  The  booklet  contains  showings 
of  the  double  chase.  This  brought  of  20  fonts  which  include  sizes 
the  page  out  to  meet  the  ex-  from  5  Vi  through  12  point  and 
panded  printing  surface.  three  fonts  of  8  point  TTS. 

Cost  of  the  changes  was  $5  Other  features  of  the  booklet 
and  the  saving  on  newsprint  will  include  matrix  information  and 
be  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  Mr.  examples  of  typical  applica- 
Griswold  reports.  tions,  including  a  full-page 

,  specimen  of  a  newspaper  front 

^  .  _  •  1  j  page  set  in  8  point  and  an 

CrSIfi!  AppOiniGd  editorial  page  set  in  several 


Smith  Appointed 


NOT  JUGGLING 


Juggling  means  metal  services 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  Bal¬ 
ancing  means  keeping  your 
metal  always  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance.  That  requires  specialized 
knowledge  in  alloying  lead,  tin 
and  antimony  and  keeping  it 
in  perfect  balance  with  the 
original  plus  and  service  plans. 
Investigate. 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Sava  ap  to  4  rolls  of  RowsprUt 
a  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 

FOUNTAIN  ^ 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  % 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  I 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE"  ^ 

MACHINE  ^ 


You  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 


Machaalcolly  roprodueot  oaqrovod 
typo.  slo9,  bordor,  serooo  pottom. 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 


SOM  CALVRT  lOAO,  COUICC  PARK.  MO.  e  UNloa  4-7477 
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ment  program  planned  by  the 
Reporter-Telegram.  Cost  of  the 
overall  program  will  exceed 
$750,000. 

A  multi-unit  96-page  Scott 
printing  press,  purchased  from 
the  Dallas  Time s-He raid,  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  building. 
Other  equipment  is  on  order. 

The  building  will  be  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  and  brick  con¬ 
struction,  with  granite  and  alu¬ 
minum  trim. 

The  expansion  program  is  the 
second  for  the  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram  in  10  years.  The  new 
stiaicture  will  contain  more  than 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
three  times  the  size  of  present 
quarters.  Completion  is  sched¬ 
uled  within  12  months. 

James  N.  Allison  is  publisher. 


Plant  *  Equipment  CoiniCS  Printing  Tovoc  EKmoi* 

Plant  Designed  '"H®" 

Sylacauga,  Ala.  In  ClRfl  1)111) 
Construction  is  expected  to  be  HI  UUjUUU 
started  here  in  January  on  a  . 

plant  for  the  Dixie  Color  Print-  P|Ollf  UTnipPi 
ing  Co.  which  will  print  the  ■  lUlU  ■  lUJUUl 
comic  sections  for  newspapers  Midland,  Tex. 

in  the  Southeast.  The  Midland  Reporter-Tele- 

The  presses  are  designed  to  gram  has  started  construction 
print  eight  million  four-page  on  a  new  building  to  house  the 
comic  sections  in  four  colors  newspaper  and  the  R-T  Printing 
weekly.  Company, 

The  architectual  plans  for  the  The  one-story  structure,  with 
building,  which  is  expected  to  basement  and  penthouse,  will  be 
cost  half  a  million  dollars,  call  erected  one  block  east  of  the 
for  52,500  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  newspaper’s  present  location  in 
complete  air  conditioning  from  downtown  Midland.  It  will  be 
a  240-ton  unit,  aluminized  walls  120  by  160  feet, 
and  roofing,  and  clear  “span  The  project  is  a  major  step 
construction.”  in  an  expansion  and  improve- 


Need  for  greater  precision  in 
the  stereotype  shop  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  a  speaker  at  a  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  in  England,  as  follows: 

“The  stereotyper  usually 
knows  how  to  carry  out  a  given 
operation,  but  he  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  know  why  he  obtains  the 
result.  It  is  only  through  an 
appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  scientific  point  of  view 
that  he  will  be  able  to  answer 
this  question. 

“If  the  stereotyper  will  ac¬ 
cept  that  a  thermometer  is  a 
more  accurate  and  more  reliable 
means  of  measuring  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  metal  pot  than 
dipping  a  piece  of  newsprint  into 
it;  if  the  sterotyper  will  accept 
that  a  type-high  gauge  is  a 
more  accurate  and  more  reliable 
means  of  measuring  the  relative 
heights  of  the  components  in  a 
mixed  forme  than  his  finger 
tips;  if  the  stereotyper  will  ac¬ 
cept  that  his  metal  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  almost  con¬ 
stant  composition  by  having  it 
regularly  assayed;  then  he  is 
ready  to  be  aided  further  by 
the  application  of  scientific 
thought  in  his  work. 

“This,  in  time,  will  lead  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of 
the  actual  operations  of  stereo¬ 
typing  by  the  personnel  who 
carry  it  out,  which  must  in  turn 
lead  to  the  more  consistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  stereos.” 


THE  KEY  TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
MATRIX 
PROCESSING 


Matrix  Controst  Service  is  bosed  on  highly 
skilled  technicions  and  service  crews,  backed  by 
30  years  of  experience  in  this  specialized  field. 
The  techniques  employed  by  these  Matrix 
servicemen  hove  been  perfected  over  the  lost 
three  decades  until  today  they  are 
virtue  I  ly  foolproof. 


This  superior  service  is  rendered  on  a 
continuous  mointenonce  basis  that  includes 
Doth  the  original  processing  of  your  new  and 
used  motrices,  and  reprocessing  according 
to  pre-arranged  schedules.  We  maintain  round 
the  clock  shifts  to  ossure  that  your  production 
schedules  will  not  be  interrupted. 

If  you  haven’t  oiready  investigated  the  savings 
obtainoble  through  the  use  of  Matrix 
Contrast  black-ond-white  and  colored  reference 
marks,  send  today  for  a  free  booklet  describing 
our  time-tested  matrix  maintenance  plan. 


Big  Press  Shipped 
‘Piggyback’  Fashion 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

A  425,000- pound  printing 
press  for  the  Albuquerque  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  will  be  shipped  “pig¬ 
gyback”  from  Chicago  on  Santa 
Fe  Railway  flatcars. 

Units  of  the  press  will  be 
loaded  into  approximately  14 
trailers  at  the  Goss  factory  at 
Chicago,  and  the  trailers  will  be 
placed  aboard  flat  cars. 

When  they  reach  here,  rail¬ 
way  tractors  will  dray  the 
trailers  to  the  Journal-Tribune 
building.  The  press,  a  Goss 
“Headliner,”  will  be  installed 
•n  a  new  addition  adjoining  the 
building  to  the  west. 

C.  T,  Lang,  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Co., 
fuid  the  press  with  color  facil¬ 
ities  will  mark  the  completion 
of  a  $1  million  program. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
154  WMt  14th  StrMt,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  AAadiion  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Trenton  Street,  Lot  Angelet  15,  Cdlif. 


Copyright  1957 
Matrix  Contrast  Corporotion 
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Research  Aims 
At  Newsprint 


Quality  Control 


Easton,  Pa. 

ANPA  Research  Institute  is 
establishing  a  Newsprint  Qual¬ 
ity  Control  Project  which  in¬ 
tends  to  measure  samples  from 
all  over  the  country  and  all 
North  American  mills.  The  data 
will  be  tabulated  and  a  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  will  be  maintained 
of  the  important  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  newsprint  being 
used  today. 

Once  these  basic  measure¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  recorded 
and  analyzed,  a  program  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  mills  is  to 
be  developed  to  utilize  these 
facts  to  establish  better  control 
of  newsprint  production. 

This  newsprint  program  was 
recommended  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
search  program  by  the  Projects 
Committee  in  March  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  July.  Since  then  the  Labora¬ 
tory  has  been  carrying  on  in¬ 
strument  calibration  and  has 


PRODUCTION  PRODUCTS  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


Ckesleiff. 

tarim. 

CmpoHq 


CARlSON  HI-LO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


BEN  FRANKLIN  BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS.  MINNESOTA 


The  newsprint  testing  room  in  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  laboratory 
in  which  all  the  measurements  are  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
Newsprint  Quality  Project.  The  air  in  this  room  is  conditioned  to 
exactly  72'’F  and  45%  humidity. 


been  field  testing  the  sample 
kits,  I'eporting  forms,  and  sched¬ 
ules.  Measurement  and  recording 
on  a  regrular  basis  began  Nov. 
15. 


Next  in  View 


Only  after  the  preliminary 
work  of  this  project  has  begun 
to  produce  definite  results,  the 
following  developments  will  be 
in  order: 

A  permanent  testing  service 
which  will  enable  each  publisher 
to  have  the  facts  on  his  news¬ 
print  by  periodically  testing  in 
the  laboratory  samples  from  his 
pressroom. 

Specific  standards  for  news¬ 
print  needed  for  economical 
operation  and  reasonable  quab 
ity. 

Samples  of  newsprint  are 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  on 
specific  dates  by  a  number  of 
selected  publishers.  The  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  this 
project  have  been  chosen  because 
they  are  able  to  conveniently 
fill  these  requirements: 

They  consume  a  sufficient 


number  of  rolls  from  particular 
mills  to  be  able  to  take  samples 
at  scheduled  intervals. 

They  are  able  to  readily  ident¬ 
ify  the  mill  that  made  each 
roll. 

Each  is  located  so  as  to  give 
samples  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  from  different  climates. 

There  are  36  manufacturers 
of  newsprint.  Five  of  them  have 
two  sepai-ate  mills,  two  have 
three  mills,  one  has  four  and  one 
has  six,  for  a  total  of  53  mills. 


Testing  Kit 


is  received  by  the  Laboratory,  it 
is  left  wrapped  until  the  moment 
before  testing  is  to  begin  on 
that  particular  sample.  The 
sheets  are  taken  out  of  the 
inner  wrapper  with  rubber 
gloves  and  placed  in  a  flat  mois¬ 
ture  proof  safe  which,  again, 
attempts  to  preserve  the  original 
condition  of  the  newsprint. 

Once  a  sufficient  number  of 
roll  samples  has  been  tested  by 
the  Laboratory  and  the  related 
readings  punched  into  IBM 
cards,  statistical  methods  will 
be  used  to  analyze  the  test  re¬ 
sults.  The  statistical  approach 
will  be  used  to  find  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  measurements 
of  physical  properties  and  the 
readings  from  the  printability 
test. 

The  successful  establishment 
of  the  immediate  Newsprint 
Quality  Project  will  pennit  the 
undertaking  of  several  other 
related  projects.  The  first  two 
are  reporting  services  while  the 
third  is  a  continuation  of  Lab¬ 
oratory  research. 


FAST 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 

Call  CYprest  2-2400,  New  York  City 


&co,m. 


The  Procedure 


Basis  Weight  Survey 


A  cooperating  publisher  re¬ 
ceives  a  kit  of  materials  from 
the  Research  Institute  for  samp¬ 
ling  and  moisture  proof  shipping 
of  his  newsprint,  and  a  manual 
of  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the  pressroom  when  taking  the 
roll  sample.  Designed  and  field 
tested  by  the  laboratory,  this 
sample  mailing  kit  is  used  in 
the  pressroom  to  quickly  seal  off 
the  newsprint  samples  from 
changes  in  outside  humidity 
while  in  transit  to  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

Once  the  roll  to  be  sampled  is 
chosen,  it  is  identified  by  mark¬ 
ing  the  roll  number  next  to  the 
core  with  a  felt  nib  pen.  The  roll 
number,  mill,  date,  and  supplier 
are  also  noted  on  an  IBM  card. 

After  the  roll  has  been  run 
down  to  a  diameter  of  about  8", 
it  is  removed  and  the  sample  is 
taken  and  packed.  Using  this  in¬ 
side  section  assures  a  sample 
as  close  to  mill  condition  and 
provides  the  required  size  sheets. 
A  sample  of  about  30  sheets  is 
sent  to  the  Lab  in  each  ship¬ 
ment  from  each  newspaper. 


910  East  138lh  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


After  the  tube  containing  the 
sample  of  30  sheets  of  newsprint 


Before  the  Newsprint  Quality 
Project  began,  the  Laboratory 
completed  a  basis  weight  survey 
of  the  newsprint  manufactured 
by  42  North  American  mills 
sampled  from  the  pressrooms  of 
22  newspapers.  This  survey  was 
conduct^  primarily  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  variation  in 
basis  weight  of  rolls  from  one 
mill  and  from  mill  to  mill.  All 
the  newsprint  samples  were 
hung  for  60  hours  in  a  condi¬ 
tioning  room  (60%  humidity 
and  72°  F.)  to  insure  that  all 
the  sheets  reached  stable  value 
of  moisture  content. 

The  basis  weight  and  expense 
for  newsprint  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  in  that  the  heavier  the 
paper,  the  fewer  pages  per  ton 
and  thus  more  dollars  to  achieve 
the  same  number  of  pages.  The 
Institute  figures,  on  the  $135 
ton  base  price  for  32-pound 
standard  newsprint,  it  costs  the 
publisher  $4.20  extra  per  ton 
when  using  33  pound  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  newsprint 
needed.  For  34  pound  newsprint, 
it  would  be  $8.40  extra  per  ton, 
and  so  on. 

From  experiences,  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  has  found  that 
the  comparative  tests  of  printed 
sheets  under  controlled  printing 
conditions  is  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  reflect  changes  in  quality  as 
may  be  reported  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  that  particular  news¬ 
print.  This  is  important  because, 
in  spite  of  variations  in  press, 
operating  techniques,  inks,  ete., 
the  varying  quality  of  newsprint 
can  be  so  gross  as  to  be  de¬ 
tected  both  by  visual  observation 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  contents  of  the  Sampling  Kit  sent  to  publishers  participating  in  the 
Newsprint  Quality  Project.  The  equipment  shown  here  along  with  the 
necessary  mailing  tubes  also  supplied  is  sufficient  to  gather  and  ship 
36  newsprint  samples. 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Full-Color  Job 
On  B-W  Picture 
Done  in  10  Hrs. 

Chicago 

Rapid  production  of  a  full- 
color  ROP  illustration  from  a 
black  and  white  photo  last  week 
permitted  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  publish  a  newspaper  color 
photo  approximately  10  hours 
after  the  news  event  occurred. 

Actual  conversion  of  the 
monotone  photo  into  four-color 
printing  plates  was  completed 
in  less  than  four  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  F.  Grumhaus,  Tribune 
production  manager.  This  al¬ 
lowed  the  paper  sufficient  spare 
time  to  pull  advance  proofs,  to 
check  the  printing  quality  of 
the  photo,  and  still  cast  the 
stereotypes  more  than  an  hour 
in  advance  of  the  11:40  p.m. 
press  deadlines  of  the  final  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  picture  showed  a  1,000 
pound  steer  named  Honeymoon 
which  was  judged  grand  champ¬ 
ion  of  the  1957  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition.  The  pro¬ 
duction  staff  made  four  separate 
negatives  of  a  black-and-white 
(  photo.  A  production  team,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  P.  A. 
Bresnahan,  color  engraving 
superintendent,  converted  these 
negatives  into  a  set  of  four-color 
printing  plates.  Using  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  color  shot  as  a 
guide  to  true  color  reproduction, 
the  team  etched  the  proper  tone 
^  values  in  the  four  copper  plates 
—one  each  for  the  yellow,  red, 
blue  and  black  colors  used  in 
'  making  full  color  reproductions 
by  the  newspaper  color  process. 

Neighbor  to  Rescue 
While  Plant  Moves 


ANPA  Research 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


and  the  controlled  comparative 
printing  test. 

Printabilily  Study 

In  1949,  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  decided  to  seek  means  of 
predicting  the  printability  of 
newsprint  from  tests  performed 
on  the  unprinted  sheet.  A  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Paper  Chemistry  (Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin),  to  make  a  re¬ 
search  study  of  the  physical  re¬ 
lationships  of  ink  to  paper  as  it 
is  applied  to  the  printing  qual¬ 
ity  of  newsprint. 

Tests  utilized  a  group  of  ob- 
sei'vers  from  50  newspapers  who 
judged  the  printing  quality  of 
six  samples  of  printing  prepared 
on  six  samples  of  newsprint 
whose  histories  indicated  prob¬ 
able  varying  printing  quality. 
A  controlled  procedure  was  used 


Cartoons  Snatched 
From  Building  Fence 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

An  annex  to  the  News  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  will  house  editorial 
and  photography  departments. 
During  con.struction  the  fence 
is  decorated  with  cartoons  made 
by  Jack  M.  French  showing 
workers  of  the  different  news¬ 
paper  departments.  They  have 
proven  so  popular  with  the  knot¬ 
hole  gang  that  it’s  become  a 
task  to  keep  them  from  winding 
up  in  playrooms  and  being  used 
for  football  game  stunts. 

• 

9  Cols  on  Flatbed 

WA.SHINGTON,  Ind. 

The  Washington  Daily  Times 
has  added  a  column,  making  9 
columns  to  the  page,  and  has 
changed  column  widths  from  12 
picas  to  10 picas.  The  paper 
is  printed  directly  from  type  on 
a  flatbed  press. 


Alaska  Daily 
Suffers  Damage 
But  Gets  Dut 

Fairbanks,  T.  A. 

Tons  of  water  pouring  from 
the  ceiling  failed  to  quench 
production  of  the  Daily  News 
Miner  on  Monday,  Nov.  25,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  fire  that  gutted  the 
upper  floors  of  the  Lathrop 
Building  containing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Heroic  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  Daily  News-Miner  personnel, 
headed  by  publisher  C.  W.  (Bill) 
Snedden,  were  responsible  for 
the  appearance  Monday  after¬ 
noon  of  the  regular  daily  edition. 
The  fire  that  caused  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $750,000  to  $1,000,000 
to  the  Lathrop  Building  started 
in  a  waste  box. 

Machines  Covered 

Water  caused  the  major  dam¬ 
age  to  the  newspaper  shops. 
Workers  placed  a  plastic  cover 
on  the  four  Linotype  machines, 
but  steam  from  the  floors  caused 
considerable  rust.  Undamaged 
was  the  firm’s  Goss  press,  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  adjoining  building. 

Thou.sands  of  dollars  worth 
of  newsprint  and  paper  for 
commercial  printing  were  made 
worthless  by  the  water. 

Fortunately  for  the  repair 
and  overhaul  job,  the  News- 
Miner  has  Hal  Dawson  of  the 
Linotype  Company’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  He  had  been  in  Fair¬ 
banks  before  the  fire,  working 
on  the  typesetting  machines 
there.  Also  doing  a  big  job  in 
helping  to  clean  up  the  plant  is 
Ken  Durkee  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  a  long  time  friend  of 
publisher  Snedden. 

Offers  of  aid  were  received 
from  seven  Alaskan  newspaper 
publishers  and  from  many  sup¬ 
pliers. 


Ogden,  Utah 

The  Ogden  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  was  a  “friend  indeed’’  to 
its  Provo  neighbor,  the  Provo 
baUy  Herald,  printing  its  en¬ 
tire  daily  issue  of  15,040  copies 
recently. 

An  airlift  and  an  emergency 
trucking  job  went  into  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  Daily  Herald  was  moving 
to  a  new  plant,  and  though  me¬ 
chanics  began  moving  its  press 
minutes  after  the  Sunday  issue 
was  published,  time  ran  out. 

To  have  newspapers  at  Provo 
homes  on  time,  page  mats  were 
flown  to  Ogden,  cast  in  metal, 
mounted  on  the  presses  and 
printed — all  before  work  started 
on  the  Standard-Examiner. 

editor  8c  publisher 


in  making  the  prints  so  that 
samples  were  printed  to  identi¬ 
cal  proof  press  conditions.  The 
copy  consisted  of  a  large  solid, 
a  halftone  with  a  large  lowtone 
area,  and  representative  type 
matter. 

The  results  of  this  series  of 
tests  were: 

(a)  Very  good  agreement 
among  the  “observers’’  on  print 
quality  of  the  samples. 

(b)  Poor  correlation  between 
the  observers  and  the  rankings 
of  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem¬ 
istry. 

(c)  Inconclusive  results  from 
the  tests  of  smoothness,  poro¬ 
sity,  printability,  Thwing  for¬ 
mation,  apparent  density,  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  Ingersol  gloss. 
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The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
ore  being  run  doily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 
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everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 
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Signal  Shows 
Copy  Traffic 


Plant  •  Equipment 


San  Francisco 

A  traffic  signal  high  over  the 
copy  desk  shows  copy  flow  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Francisco  News 
composing  room. 

A  red  light  means  a  jammed 
composing  room.  The  green 
shows  a  need  of  copy,  and  when 
the  white  light  is  on  the  flow  is 
normal. 

The  vertical  series  of  lights 
is  visible  throughout  the  news 
room.  The  idea  is  credited  to 
Albert  “Bud”  Colegrove,  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  ^ 

employees  are  getting  a  chance  _ 

to  wipe  out  waste  in  a  six-weeks  .  -a 

“WOW”  campaign.  They  can 
win  cash  and  merchandise  by 
submitting  money-saving  sug- 
gestions.  HF 

First  prize  will  be  a  5-day  all  ^ 
expense  trip  for  two  to  the  Rose  nipprmp 
Bowl  game  at  Pasadena,  Cali-  ‘ 

fornia,  on  New  Year’s  day.  Waterloo  (I 

Donald  Peddle,  assistant  per-  a  new  merr 
sonnel  director  and  chairman  of  Directors  of 
the  campaign,  said  the  program  ' 

is  being  conducted  as  an  inten-  consutmg 
sified  and  expanded  version  of  "ewspapeV'^ 
the  regular  suggestion  system.  mercial  prir 

Department  supervisors,  act-  Waterloo  C 

ing  as  team  captains  in  their  an  exf 

particular  departments,  also  - 

have  a  chance  at  winning  a  way,  a  sugg( 
trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  win-  known  by  ir 
ning  supervisor  will  be  selected  award  comi 
on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  efforts  WOW  sugge 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  number  only. 

WOW  campaign.  Cash  awards  and  “Thought 

Employees  submit  suggestions  Effort  Award  winners  are 
on  special  WOW  forms  located  published  each  week  in  a  special 
at  regular  suggestion  boxes,  bulletin.  These  w'inners  are 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  eligible  for  weekly  drawing  for 
of  WOW  suggestions  each  em-  pi'izes. 

ploy  can  submit.  During  the  last  WOW  cam¬ 

paign  in  July,  1954,  more  than 
WOW  suggestions  are  then  $i,0OO  was  paid  to  employees, 
turned  in  to  team  captains  from  \^-ho  submitted  a  total  of  1,266 
each  department  who,  in  turn,  suggestions. 
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3  acres,  : 


NEW  FACE  IS  HERE,  heralded 
a  page  ad  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  John  G.  Thomas, 
(left),  clasalfled  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Fergus  Hoffnsan,  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor,  examine 
the  51/2  point  Spartan  Bool  witli 
Heavy,  now  used  for  classifieds, 
markets  and  box  scores. 


t  j.  McCoy  Color  Photography 
rrcIL*,*;!  Team  in  Training 

the  Board  of  CLEVELAND 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
!lTtr"al  engi-  Cleveland  News  are  forming 
iposed  of  daily  »  color  team  of  photographers, 
ers  and  com-  editorial  men  and  members  of 
six  states.  The  the  pressroom,  stereotype  and 
is  engaged  in  engraving  departments  to  plan 
program.  and  produce  ROP  color  photos 

I  for  the  two  papers, 

name  is  not  Vernon  Cady,  head  of  the  com- 
atois  or  e  aiercial  color  photo  lab  of  the 
"S’  papers,  and  Dudley  Bruinbach, 

s  treated  by  (-hief  PD  news  photographer, 
are  training  cameramen  in 
techniques. 


Optical  Tests 
Precede  Change 


Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Post- 1 ntelligencer  en¬ 
gaged  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
give  readability  tests  to  both  its 
old  face  and  to  possible  replace¬ 
ments. 

The  results  were  announced 
in  a  front  page  story  and  a  full- 
page  two-color  ad:  “Spartan 
Book  replaces  a  type  face  called 
Ideal.  The  types  are  the  same 
size — blit  point — but  the  Spar¬ 
tan  Book  is  a  blacker  face  and 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.  according  to  tests  made  for 
Space  for  the  newsroom  has  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 

been  doubled  in  the  remodeling  Optical  Co.,  is  more  readable." 
program  of  the  Johnson  City  The  Hearst  paper’s  classifieds, 
Press-Chronicle.  Other  depart-  markets  and  box  scores  now  ap- 
ments  will  benefit  from  changes  pcar  in  the  new  Linotype  face, 
which  are  under  way.  The  daily  is  using  the  5>4  point 


H  Sternard  Retires, 
BVfVfK  Others  Promoted 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Edward  Sternard,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  .AppMw 
Post-Crescent  since  1039,  and  a 
veteran  of  37  years  semce  is 
retiring  Feb.  1. 

Melvin  Heinzl, 

L  make-up  since  1942,  will  become 

^  acting  mechanical  superintend- 

Hk  ent,  Phil  Behl,  acting  make-up 

foreman  and  Ira  Marsh,  ad  alley 
J.  Campbell  is  now  Sen-  foreman. 

its  Manager.  Ink  Division.  Mr.  Sternard,  a  member  of 
jber  Corporation.  He  will  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
large  of  all  Ink  Division  Publishing  Company  since 

ervice  stations,  and  tank  .^-1  x  lOOfl 

in  all  the  states  in  which  came  to  the  paper  in  19ZU 

perates.  He  joined  J.  M.  »  Monotype  operator, 
iorporation  in  1948  as  as-  He  and  his  wife  plan  to  maKe 
t  production  engineer.  their  home  in  California. 
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For  Steel  Chases, 
Aluminum  C  bases. 
Chase  changes  or  re¬ 
pairs,  consult  us  di¬ 
rect  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 


Excellent  for  classified  pages,  "copy" 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 


AMERICAN  STEEL 
CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty-Eighth  Ave. 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  *  Chicago  14 


131J23  CITY  ZONE 
441,222  A.B.C.  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


former  mid-town  home. 

Floyd  L.  Sparks,  publisher, 
said  he  foresees  no  need  for 
further  expansion  “for  the  next 
10  years.” 

Editorial,  display  and  classi- 
fieri  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  are  across  the 
front  of  the  building’s  ground 
floor,  with  mechanical  activities 
in  back. 

The  newspaper  had  nine  em¬ 
ployees  ryhen  purchased  by  Mr. 
Sparks  in  1944,  and  now  has 
lOf). 

Tilt-up  concrete  construction 
features  the  plant,  which  with 
equipment  represents  a  $250,000 
investment,  Mr.  Sparks  said.  A 
four-unit  press  purchased  from 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  is 
being  placed  in  use. 


Pionf  •  Equipment 


A  V/2  acre  site  just  off  highway  interchanges  was  provided  for  the  new 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Review  building.  The  plant  is  away  from  the  down¬ 
town  yet  near  county  buildings  and  a  civic  center  site. 


Hayward,  Calif. 

An  observation  room  pro¬ 
dding  a  complete  view  of  the 
production  departments  of  the 
Hayward  Review  is  among  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  newspaper’s  new 


Windows  on  three  sides  over¬ 
hang  the  composing,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  press  rooms.  The  obser¬ 
vation  room  also  is  equipped  for 
lunch  or  assembly  purposes.  It 
juts  over  the  pi'oduction  facili¬ 
ties  from  the  second  floor  of¬ 
fices. 

The  “O”  Room  is  in  the  center 
Ilf  .lO.ODD  square  feet  of  floor 
.'pace  comprising  the  plant.  The 
new  building  i.s  located  on  an 
acreage  with  ticcess  to  highway 
freeway  interchanges  leading  to 
all  sections  of  a  vast  and  <le- 
velopiiig  area. 

Parking  areas  surround  the 
plant  fringed  by  apricot  trees 
marking  the  orchard  from  which 
it  was  cut.  The  tnict  is  :i'u 
acres,  and  the  plant  is  triple  the 


Detroit  Presses 
Go  to  California 


Gle.\dale,  Calif. 

(Uendale  Sewa-I^reite  will  add 
two  new  press  units  purchased 
fi'om  the  Detroit  (Mich)  Free 
Frexx. 

One  16-page  unit  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  one  end  qf  the  present 
j>ress  where  jrrovision  was  made 
for  the  addition  when  the  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  nine  years  ago. 

The  other  unit  will  be  installed 
as  a  “color  hump”. 


Advertising  and  circulation  departments  of  the  Hayward  Review  are 
housed  in  quarters  reflecting  the  tripled  plant  eipansion  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  a  dally  only  32  years.  Classified  adtalcing  counters  have  sltdown 
facilities  for  customers. 


!•  Rodtfard,  is  sIsvswHi  in  Hm  Unllsd  SMm  in  total 

postal  savings. 


!•  Form  income  for  llio  surrounding  area  served  by  Rockford 
was  $415,15«,000.00  last  year. 


>•  Rockford  is  the  second  largest  macMno  tool  manufacturing 
center  in  Itio  worM. 


Because  of  Hie  machine  tool  industry,  Rockford  hsM  a  largo 
populoiioa  of  highly  skilled  labor  .  .  .  receiving  above 
average  salaries. 


You  can  completely  cover  the  13  county  Nortbom  Illinois 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  Market  with  one  mo^o. 


g  Full  color  prase  fociliiios  mo  ovsdlablo  to  stad  punch  to 
your  sales  message. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

iRorkforb  HrgisfYr'fifpubttc 
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Plant  •  Equipntenf 


Pryor,  Okkj 
Roy  F.  Bailey,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pryor  Daily  Tinui. 
reports  out-of-pocket  expense  of 
only  $309.25  to  change  to  9- 
column  ( (11  picas  wide)  format. 
This  included  the  cost  of  a  press 
expert. 

Chief  item  was  $120  for 
milling  out  10  chases.  The  rest 
of  the  money  went  for  column 
rules,  liners,  labor  and  minor 
items — and  some  “new  blankets 
which  we  needed  anyway.” 


Chicago 

A  complete  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  all  materials  handling — 
from  newsprint  entry  into  the 
plant  to  automatic  mailroom 
dispatching  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct — will  soon  be  available  to 
newspapers,  it  was  announced 
by  President  R.  C.  Corlett  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

This  will  be  known  as  the 
Materials  Handling  Division  of 
M-G-D.  The  planning  and  pro¬ 
curement  of  integrated  equip¬ 
ment  from  one  source  will  be 


GOSS  EXECUTIVES  discuss  program  of  new  Materials  Handling  Division  UrcipniW  HMa  rlllll 
of  Goss-Miehle-Dexter.  Left  to  right,  J.  A.  Riggs,  executive  vicepresi-  MAflp  AVdlldblfi 
dent;  Herbert  R.  Behr,  manager  of  new  division,  M-G-D  President  R.  C. 

Corlett  (standing)  and  Goss  vicepresident-sales  C.  S.  Reilly.  Consolidated  International 

Equipment  &  Supply  Co.  is 

Bohr  in  Charge  New  York,  a  research  and  en-  making  available  for  interested 

Herbert  R.  Behr  has  been  gineering  affiliate  of  M-G-D.  The  groups  its  45-minute  16  mm 
named  manager  of  the  Materials  de  Florez  staff  has  been  engaged  sound  color  film  covering  graph- 
Handling  Division.  He  was  with  for  some  time  in  the  develop-  ic  arts  exhibits  at  the  Intema- 
Cline  Electric  Company  for  38  ment  of  advanced  methods  and  tional  Trade  Fair  at  Lausanne, 
years.  equipment  in  the  graphic  arts  Switzerland.  Showings  may  be 

Mr.  Behr’s  experience  in  auto-  field.  arranged  with  Martin  A.  ^ss, 

mation  within  the  graphic  arts  The  new  seiwice  is  available  330  W.  26th  Street,  New  York, 
industry  goes  back  to  1932,  for  existing  installations  as  well  Dept.  G. 
when  he  installed  photo-electric  as  for  new  plants.  It  is  offered  • 

controls  for  storage  of  newsprint  on  a  “package”  basis  for  the  |i|||*A  PhotOCOIlin 
rolls  at  the  Cmcinnati  (Ohio)  convenience  of  publishers.  "iwi®  r iiviwwiiiii 

Times-Stnr.  Handling  of  bundles  in  news-  Dave.nport,  Iowa 

He  will  collaborate  with  The  pai^r  mailrooms  will  be  con-  j^e  Davenport  Democrat  and 
do  Florez  Company,  Inc.,  of  trolled  from  a  central  console  fimes  are  installing  a  second 

station  which  will  count  and  potosetter.  These  dailies,  mem- 

- 1  dispatch  bundles  of  newspapers  ^ers  of  the  Lee  newspaper 

I  group,  began  “cold  type”  opera- 

n  ««  latter  part  of  1956 

and  have  been  using  Intertype’s 
Fotosetter  for  tough  ad  display 
composition. 


^  ABOUT  ^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE 

ditof  &  Publishers! 


JIM!  WHEN  DID 
[YOU  Die  UP  THIS 
FINE  REPORT  ? 


Installs  Unitube 

Helena,  Mont. 

The  Helena  Independent- 
Record  will  install  a  Goss  Uni- 
tube  press  in  its  new  building, 
now  under  construction,  early  in 
February.  Purchase  of  the  four- 
unit  press  and  construction  of 
the  two-story  plant  are  part  of 
the  expansion  program  of  the 
Independent-Record,  according 
to  T.  B.  Weir,  president. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  start  a  file  of  valuable  E  &  P 
information  and  it  may  pay  off  sooner  than  you 
think.  Clip  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  means  money 
in  the  bank — for  you! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada—all  other  countries,  $10.00 


Plans  to  build  a  small  edi-  SUPER— Appointment  of  Ronald 

torial  and  business  office  build-  a.  White  as  mechanical  superin- 

ing  for  Cervi's  Rocky  Mountain  tendent  of  the  Charlotte  (N.CJ 

Journal  were  announced  here  Observer  has  been  announced. 

Nov.  2  by  Eugene  Cervi,  the  was  most  recently  *“'^**,"* 

weekly’s  publisher.  The  building,  mechanica^l  -..J 

valued  at  $18,000,  will  not  in-  ^  eS 

1  i.  yn,  .  a  B.S.  degree  in  mechanical  engi 

cude  printing  equipment,  Cervi  State  Uni- 

said.  The  paper  will  continue  „^rsity  in  1953  and  is  a  member 

to  be  printed  by  Monitor  Pub-  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Pro- 

lications  of  Denver.  fessional  Engineers. 
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NEW  ENGLAND? 


Not  on  your  life!  It’s  right  on  the  table  where 
these  practical  Yankee-folks  can  get  at  it.  That’s 
the  way  they  do  things  up  here  .  .  .  keep  both 
feet  on  the  ground  while  they’re  dreaming.  And 
when  one  comes  along  that’s  really  a  whopper, 
they  just  go  ahead  and  make  it  work. 

Look  at  the  way  they  treated  19.'>7  .  .  .  construc¬ 
tion  contracts  were  up  16%  in  August;  vacation 
business  was  up  6  to  8  per  cent;  a  new  record 
was  set  in  banking  activity  for  the  region.  Even 
the  farmers  were  way  out  in  front  with  one  of 
the  highest  rural  standards  of  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  as  new  industries  continued  to  arrive 
and  old  ones  expand.  New  England  wage  earners 
remain  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  nation. 


It  showed,  too.  Retail  sales  continued  at  near 
record  levels;  individual  savings  reached  the 
highest  total  in  history.  It’s  an  unequalled  com¬ 
bination  of  buying  power  and  buying  urge  .  .  . 
and  the  best  way  to  tap  it  is  head  on  up  and  sell 
New  England  through  the  New  England  news- 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bmht  Dally  Nm  (M). 

VERMONT — Barra  Timaa  (E).  Banniniton  Baanar  (E),  Burlini- 
toii  Fraa  Prasi  (M),  Rutland  HaraM  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Baiton  Gloka  (MAE),  Botton  Gloka  (S), 
BiMkton  Entarprisa  A  Timai  (E),  Fall  Rhrar  Harald  Nawa  (E), 
Fitchkari  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar  Nawa  (E),  Havarhill  Gaxatta 
(E),  Lawranca  EMia-Tribuna  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E),  Narth 
Adama  Tranacript  (E),  Pittalald  Barkahira  Eapla  (E),  Taunton 
Gaxatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawa  Tribuna  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitar-Patriot  (E),  Manchaatar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hampahira  Sunday  Naara  (M,  EAS). 
RHODE  ISLAND— Waat  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Valley  Daily  Timaa 
(E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  PraaWanca  Journal  (M),  Praai- 
danca  Journal  (S),  Woonaockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Anaania  Santinal  (E).  Bridpaport  Poet  (S). 
BrMpaport  Poat-Talapram  (MAE),  BrMol  Praaa  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Caorant  (S),  HartfM  Timaa  (E),  Marl- 
dan  Racord-Joumal  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Haonn 
Raplatar  (EAS),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Racard  (MAE),  Tarrinptan 
Rapiatar  (E),  Watarhury  Republican  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Watar- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 
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Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


On  Writing  for  Magazine: 

‘People  Make  Stories 
Come  Alive  — Hibbs 

Hy  Joseph  W.  Dra^oiietli 


Philadelphia 

Many  newspapermen  and 
women  have  had  the  ambition  at 
one  time  or  another  to  write  an 
article  for  the  Saturdny  Eve- 
vi»i{t  Poi^t. 

Some  have  rushed  in  with  the 
first  ideas  that  came  into  their 
heads.  Others,  awed  by  the  pres¬ 
tipe  of  the  Post,  never  pot  up  the 
courape  to  try. 

In  between  ai’e  the  newspa¬ 
per  people  who  have  found  a 
pood  market  in  the  Curtis  mapa- 
zine. 

Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the  Post, 
a  former  newspaperman  him¬ 
self,  what  it  takes  for  a  news- 
paperwriter  to  pet  a  piece  into 
his  publication. 

Althouph  he  is  one  of  the 
world’s  busiest  editors,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  pive  some  advice  on 
the  subject  —  no  blueprint  on 
how  to  succeed  but  a  peneral  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  the  Post  en- 
courapes  new  authors  and  some 
valuable  tips  on  how  to  avoid 
pitfalls. 

Admires  Newspapermen 

First  of  all,  he  indicated  that 
the  mapazine  has  a  warm  spot 
for  newspaper  people. 

Half  of  Ml-.  Hibbs’  resident 
staff  of  editors  are  former 
newspapermen. 

“They  function  in  a  very  im¬ 
portant  way  in  the  article  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Post,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Hibbs  has  trained  many 
of  these  editors  since  he  became 
editor  of  the  mapazine  in  1942. 
Much  of  his  instinctive  feelinp 
about  newspaper  people  stems 
from  his  own  experiences  as  a 
reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
teacher  in  his  native  Kansas. 

He  said  one  of  the  thinps  he 
admired  in  newspapermen  and 
women  was  the  ability  to  dip 
facts  and  be  pood  reporters.  But 
writinp  for  a  mapazine,  he 
cautions,  requires  more  than 
beinp  a  pood  reporter. 

“The  preatest  fault  I  find 
amonp  newspaper  people,”  he 
said,  “is  their  tendency  to  write 
hastily,  to  cut  a  story  short. 
That  is  part  of  their  traininp. 
They  have  had  to  do  that  in  their 
careers  because  of  space  and 
time  limitations.  They  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  dealinp  with  a  day’s 
events,  but  they  often  miss  the 
overall  view'.” 


Mr.  Hibbs  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  Post  editors  see 
some  hope  in  a  piece,  they  will 
pive  advice  for  revision. 

Helps  New  Vi’rilers 

“VVe  po  to  preat  lenpths,”  he 
said,  “to  help  an  author  put 
his  ideas  across.  We  also  po  to 
pieat  lenpths  to  encourape  new 
authors.  We  have  from  25  to  40 
new  authors  in  the  article  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  every  year.  A 
pood  many  of  our  article  w’riters 
have  worked  on  newspapers.” 

The  Post  encourapes  free¬ 
lance  writers  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  but  Mr.  Hibbs  and  the 
other  editors  do  not  encourape 
writers  to  pive  up  their  repular 
jobs,  especially  newspapermen. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Hibbs  said, 
“some  are  stubborn  and  do  suc¬ 
ceed  at  free-lance  w’ork.  But  I 
still  do  not  advise  anyone  to 
leave  the  w’eekly  paycheck.  Free¬ 
lance  writinp  is  not  easy.” 

He  added  that  he  has  seen 
some  free-lancers  press  too  hard 
because  they  had  money  wor¬ 
ries  and  it  shows  in  their  work. 

For  those  writers  who  make 
the  prade  the  basic  price  for  a 
short  fiction  story  is  $1,000.  On 
articles  the  basic  price  is  $750. 
These  prices  po  up  after  an 
author  has  sold  more  than  one 
piece  to  the  Post. 

Some  writers  send  articles 
cold  to  the  Post  and  a  few  pet 
them  accepted,  but  Mr.  Hibbs 
does  not  recommend  that 
method. 

“A  pood,  full  query,”  he  says, 
“is  a  much  more  effective  method 
of  pettinp  the  Post  editors’  at¬ 
tention.” 

This  query,  he  adds,  should  be 
about  two  letter-size  papes,  sin- 
pie  space,  the  hiph  points  of  the 
intended  article,  with  stronp 
emphasis  on  the  human  interest 
side. 

“People  make  your  article 
come  alive.  The  Post  likes  to  tell 
stories  about  people,”  the  editor 
emphasized. 

Collerl  Material 

In  the  field  of  research  for  a 
jiossible  article  for  the  Post,  Mr. 
Hibbs  advises  that  you  obtain  a 
preater  mass  of  material  than 
you  will  possibly  use.  You  can 
write  a  better  story  when  you 
study  a  subject  in  depth,  even 
thouph  you  may  finally  use  only 


Ben  Hibbs 


one  half  or  one  third  of  what 
you  pather. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  AP 
editors’  worry  over  the  fact  that 
mapazines  are  doinp  thinps  in 
journali.sm  that  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  oupht  to  be  doinp,  Mr, 
Hibbs  said  he  apreed  that  the 
times  call  for  more  journalistic 
depth. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
papers  have  different  problems 
than  mapazines,  but  I  apree  that 
they  should  use  more  of  the 
mapazine’s  techniques.  They 
have  to  dip  a  little  deeper.” 

“Hasty  work,”  he  says,  “has 
been  one  of  the  preat  faults  of 
newspaper  people,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  up  apainst 
a  teri  ific  time  element  and  it  is 
remarkable  what  they  do  under 
such  pressure.” 

lleMrile  for  C.larily 

On  the  peneral  subject  of 
writinp  he  says: 

“The  best  way  to  learn  how 
to  write  is  write.  As  far  as  the 
Post  is  concerned,  I  advise  re- 
writinp  to  achieve  clarity.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  don’t  po  over 
it  so  much  that  you  take  out  all 
the  spontaneity.” 

Mr.  Hibbs  believes  that  the 
lack  of  clarity  often  is  the  mark 
of  laziness. 

Post  editors  often  make  mar- 
pinal  notes  on  manuscripts. 

Sometimes  these  comments 
say,  “fuzzy,  unclear.”  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  “what  the  hell  does 
he  mean?” 

Those  comments  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  marpins  of  manu¬ 
scripts  by  experienced  writers. 

Mr.  Hibbs  looks  back  with 
pride  on  his  own  newspaper 
days. 

“They  taupht  me  an  awful  lot 
of  writinp,”  he  .said. 

A  Sage's  Adviee 

“Some  30  years  apo,”  Mr. 
Hibbs  recalls,  “when  I  was  a 
younp  newspaper  editor  in  Kans¬ 
as  and  was  embroiled  in  a  battle 
with  a  particularly  uply  bit  of 


intolerance  called  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  I  received  a  bit  of  advice 
one  day  from  a  fellow  Kansan 
of  mine — a  man  vvho  was  old  ' 
enough  to  be  my  father  and 
who  was  far  wiser  than  I  shall 
ever  be,  a  man  who  befriended 
me  in  many  ways  and  whose 
memory  I  revere.” 

That  man  was  William  Allen 
White. 

The  Sape  of  Emporia  told 
younp  Hibbs: 

“In  the  long  run,  it  never 
damages  a  publication  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  When  the 
fires  of  controversy  are  hot, 
that’s  the  time  to  jump  right  in 
— up  to  your  big  ears.  Be  sure 
as  any  mortal  can  be  that  you 
are  right,  and  then  try  always 
to  speak  forcefully  but  with  the 
tongue  of  sweet  reason. 

Siin  Always  Shines  Again 

“Sure,  you’ll  get  some  blister¬ 
ing  letters,  a  few'  subscriptions 
will  be  cancelled,  and  .some 
people  w'ho  once  called  you 
friend  will  cut  you  dead  on  the 
street.  You  may  wake  up  in  the 
night  with  sweaty  palms,  cursing 
your  own  folly.  But  after  the 
storm  has  passed  by,  you  and 
the  paper  you  edit  will  be 
stronger  than  befoi-e — even  com¬ 
mercially.  Mortgages  are  rarely 
foreclosed  because  the  truth  is 
told.” 

The  small-tow'n  editor  who 
now  has  the  w'orld  for  his  beat, 
says  today  of  the  advice  Mr. 
White  pave  him: 

“During  the  intervening 
years,  I  have  had  occasion  many 
times  to  test  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  White’s  advice.  And  you 
know  what?  The  man  was  right. 

“In  this  shop  (the  Post)  we 
have  received  blistering  letters, 
all  right  —  mail  baps  full  of 
them  —  and  now’  and  then  a 
flurry  of  cancellations  has 
caused  our  circulation  people  to 
groan  with  anguish. 

“Occasionally  an  advertiser 
pets  huffy  and  leaves  us  for  a 
time.  Yet  always  the  storm 
seems  to  pass,  the  debris  is 
cleared  away  and  the  sun  shines 
again.  And  somehow’  the  maga¬ 
zine  seems  to  have  grown  a 
little — like  a  new  prow’th  ring  in 
an  old  tree.” 

Mr.  Hibbs  takes  a  briefcase 
full  of  manuscripts  to  his  sub¬ 
urban  home  five  nights  a  week 
w’here  he  often  w’orks  late  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study.  He  is 
generally  in  his  office  at  9  a.m. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hibbs  never  ac¬ 
cept  social  invitation  during  the 
w’eek  because  of  the  pressure  of 
that  work.  He  finds  it  all  very 
interesting,  and  he  has  a  sense 
of  humor  about  it  too.  He  says, 

“I  would  not  want  to  run  an 
elevator  all  day,  althouph  some¬ 
times  I  think  I  am  running  an 
elevator.” 
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Miss  Evelyn  2.  Kolojay 
Classified  Manager 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Ti»es  Tot^r 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Miss  Kolojay; 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  in4)ulring  about  the  rtctnC 
advertiseaent  we  placed  with  you  In  Editor  6  Publisher. 

The  results  of  the  ad,  to  state  the  case  alldly,.  have 
been  isost  satisfactory.  To  date  we  have  received  approxlaately 
300  replies  and  are  still  wading  through  the  aouatain  of  applies 
tions. 


Ue  are  Impressed  as  such  by  your  courtesy  and  concern 
with  giving  us  optiauB  service  as  we  are  by  the  drawing  power  of 
your  classified  ad  section.  Again,  our  thanks. 


DLH/s 


David  L.  Houa 
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And  you’ll  find  96  other 
savory  meat  dishes  in  cans 


Meat  in  all  its  variety 

now  the  most  convenient 

mealtime  staple  because  of  tin  plate 


Chicago,  III. — If 
you  like  to  be  in  the 
m  a  j  o  r  i  t  y — w  ell, 
chances  are  you  eat 
canned  meat.  Yes, 
pretty  regularly,  too. 
For  75  per  cent,  or 
more,  of  American 
families  do. 

Top  favorites  in  the  canned  meats 
category,  says  John  H.  Moninger, 
executive  of  the  American  Meat  In¬ 


John  if.  Moninger 


stitute,  are  luncheon  meats.  Second 
comes  the  canned  ham.  And  in  3,  4, 
and  5  order  of  popularity:  chile  con 
carne,  beef  stew  and  corned  beef  hash. 

Canned  meat — boned,  defatted  and 
in  many  instances  cooked  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  immediate  serving — is,  in 
fact,  an  international  delicacy,  as 
Mr.  Moninger  points  out.  “The 
Russians,  for  example,  during  World 
War  II  ordered  a  special  canned  meat 
with  a  pork  base  called  Tushonka. 


But  for  reasons  Russian,  each  can  had 
to  be  packed  with  a  bay  leaf  atopitj*  leU.S.  m 
contents.  U.  S.  canners  were  glad  to 
oblige,  of  course.”  :g 

preads  or 


Edible  After  86  Years 


Canned  meat  became  a  historic  real- 


Jherdishc 
Some  tj 


ity,  declares  Mr.  Moninger,  in  the  ld»r  thai 


early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  John  Hall  and  Brian  Donkin, 
two  English  entrepreneurs,  commerci¬ 
ally  adapted  pioneer  Nicholas 
Appert’s  first  canning  process  to 
metal  containers. 

One  of  their  earlier  products,  a  can 
of  veal,  was  stored  aboard  H.M.S. 
Fury,  a  vessel  which  was  wrecked  in 
1825.  A  whaler’s  captain  picked  up 
the  can  of  veal  as  a  curiosity,  along 
with  survivors  of  the  crew,  and  it  was 
stored  in  a  fishing  museum.  Eighty- 
six  years  later  the  can  was  opened 
and  the  veal  eaten  “experimentally,” 
reports  Davis  S.  Burt,  in  an  account 
of  the  industry’s  origins.  And, 
further  states,  the  contents  were 
“digested  amiably.” 

The  first  successful  canned  meat 
introduced  in  the  U.  S.  was  corned 
beef,  first  marketed  in  1872.  As  a 
spoil-proof  staple  always  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand  for  instant  prepara¬ 
tion  when  the  housekeeper  was  pressed 
for  time — as  well  as  a  favorite  snack 
and  picnic  treat — it  caught  on  im- 
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lediately.  And  that  was  the  origin  of 
)eU.S.  meat  canning  industry  which 
iday  puts  up  a  total  of  113  (includ- 
ig  17  shown  below)  meats,  meat 
)reads  or  combinations  of  meats  and 
ier  dishes  in  the  all-convenient  can. 
Some  typical  canned  preparations 
ier  than  those  listed  previously: 
ankfurters,  tamales,  sausage, 
:opped  beef,  liver  loaf,  meat  balls, 
ork  and  beans,  beef  chop  suey, 
rains.  About  90%  of  all  cann^ 
seat  products,  says  Mr.  Moninger, 
s  of  the  beef  or  pork  family. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
170,000,000  cans  of  meat  and  /or 
sat  products  are  turned  out  annu- 
s.  And  as  ever  more  working 
asekeejaers  turn  to  canned  meats 
r  their  palatability  and  their  easy 
seal-preparing  convenience,  it  is  safe 
assume  that  the  total  will  con- 
:,ue  to  multiply. 

National's  Role 

"ae  “tin”  can — sanitary,  unbreak- 
jle,  easy  to  store  and  to  keep — is 
tually  about  99%  steel,  tin  coated 
:r  corrosion  resistance. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


Vast  quantities  of  tin  plate  are 
needed  to  make  the  more  than  40 
billion  cans  produced  each  year  to 
bring  you  the  hundreds  of  products 
packed  in  cans  today.  And  our  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Company  division  is  a 
major  supplier  of  both  electrolytic 
and  hot-dipped  tin  plate  for  the 
calming  industry. 

Naturally,  tin  plate  is  just  one  of  the 
many  steels  made  by  National  Steel. 
Om*  research  and  production  men  work 
closely  with  our  customers  in  many 
fields  to  provide  steels  for  the  better 
products  of  American  industry. 

For  at  National  Steel  it  is  our  con¬ 
stant  goal  to  produce  still  better  and 
better  steel  of  the  quality  and  in  the 
quantity  wanted,  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost  to  our  customers. 

THIS  IS 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  GORINIR ATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

THE  HANNA  Kl'RNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODCCTS  t;OMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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IN  NATIONAL  SPOTUGHT 


N.J.  Editors  Tell  How 
They  Cover  Election 


By  Moray  Epstein 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Political  speechmaking  must 
compete  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
news  value  for  space  in  New 
Jersey’s  dailies  despite  expanded 
coverage  given  political  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  weeks  before  an  elec¬ 
tion. 

From  the  top  contests  in  the 
state  to  grass  roots  politicking, 
newspaper  editors  apply  their 
own  tests  of  news  interest  in 
deciding  w’hether  to  assign  cov¬ 
erage  of  political  meetings  or 
radio  and  TV  talks.  Although 
advance  handouts  of  speeches 
are  useful  as  an  indication  of 
the  topic  to  be  discussed,  editors 
generally  use  their  own  first¬ 
hand  reports. 

Political  advertising  linage 
either  has  held  its  own  or  drop¬ 
ped,  because,  as  one  executive 
explained,  “radio  and  TV  have 
cut  in.  Candidates  stick  with 
the  weeklies  and  national  money 
goes  to  TV.” 

News  Judgment 

“We  use  speech  material  se¬ 
lectively  in  news  stories,  de¬ 
pending  on  news  judgment,” 
says  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor 
of  the  Newark  News.  “We  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  what  candidates  say 
at  public  meetings,  but  some¬ 
times  we  have  to  take  notice 


New  Jersey’s  gubernatorial 
election  last  month,  in  which 
Democrat  Robert  Meyner  de¬ 
feated  Malcolm  Forbes  who  had 
support  from  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  held  the  nation¬ 
al  spotlight  and  received  top 
play  in  most  newspapers.  This 
is  a  report  by  an  E&P  corre¬ 
spondent  on  journalistic  aspects 
of  the  campaign,  throwing  some 
light  on  present-day  political 
problems  of  newspaper  editors. 


when  a  candidate  discusses  a 
special  subject  on  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision. 

“As  issues  become  important, 
we  ti-y  to  bring  out  the  reactions 
of  each  candidate  to  each  im¬ 
portant  issue,  but  we  don’t  print 
an  unlimited  amount  as  ground 
out  by  press  agents  and  we  don’t 
print  the  same  statements  over 
and  over  again.” 

The  News,  he  pointed  out, 
covers  several  hundred  munici¬ 
palities,  so  “we  have  to  try  to 
hit  the  high  spots  and  at  some 
points  in  the  campaign  give  each 
candidate  some  spot  of  cover¬ 
age.” 

In  the  governorship  contest, 
a  reporter  was  assigned  to  each 
major  candidate  and  travelled 


with  him.  The  candidate  may  and  the  issues  which  interest 
make  15  or  20  appearances  in  voters.” 

a  day,  and  the  reporter  writes  Campaign  coverage  for  top 
an  overall  story  covering  all  of  state  contests,  such  as  for  tl«' 
the  activities,  Mr.  Felmly  ex-  governorship,  is  handled  by  a 
plained.  In  a  city  contest  in  man  assigned  to  each  political 
Newark,  a  reporter  each  is  as-  camp.  They  cover  all  main 
signed  to  the  Republican  and  speeches  and  possibly  some  at 
Democratic  candidates.  Through-  whistle  stops,  Mr.  Hochstein  ex- 
out  the  rest  of  the  newspaper’s  plained. 

circulation  area  in  the  state.  In  local  contests,  such  as 
political  activities  are  covered  mayoralty  and  freeholder  races, 
by  reporters  in  each  of  the  speeches  are  not  covered  unless 
News’  10  suburban  and  state  the  paper  is  made  aware  in  ad- 
offices.  vance  of  the  subject  matter  of 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  the  talk.  “We  would  cover  it  if 
expanded  political  budget,  other  we  felt  it  were  newsworthy,  bat 
routine  news  is  condensed,  but  not  as  routine  political  cover- 
no  attempt  is  made  to  divide  age,”  he  said, 
up  space  as  between  political  Mr.  Hochstein  said  the  paper 
and  other  news,  the  editor  said,  attempts  to  monitor  all  radio 

“Basically,  political  news  has  and  television  speeches  and  uses 
to  be  judged  on  the  same  basis  them,  again,  on  the  basis  of 
as  other  news  —  that  of  reader  their  news  value.  Statements 
interest.  The  greater  the  cam-  submitted  by  candidates  may  be 
paign,  the  greater  reader  inter-  incorporated  in  news  stories,  but 
est.  .4nd  the  paper  certainly  has  are  not  headed  and  published 
an  obligation  to  inform  the  pub-  as  statements, 
lie  on  political  matters  because  “There  is  no  arbitrary  allot- 
of  their  effect  on  government.”  ment  of  space  for  political  news, 

but  we  sometimes  open  up  space 
Invesiigaiion  of  Charges  before  election  day  —  possibly 

There  are  occasions,  Mr.  by  deferring  advertising  rather 
Felmly  said,  when  chai’ges  and  than  upping  pages  to  handle 
countercharges  in  a  campaign  the  load,”  Mr.  Hochstein  said, 
warrant  investigation  by  the  .  , 

newspaper.  “But  each  situation  Cheeked 

is  different  and  such  an  invest!-  Martin  J.  Weir,  Star-Ledger 
gation  de^nds  on  what  is  in-  general  advertising  manager, 
volved.  If  charges  involve  a  political  linage  was  a  little 

government  agency,  it  is  the  ^bove  normal  during  the  re- 
obligation  of  the  paper  to  lay  campaign,  but  advertising 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  these  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Mr.  Hochstein  said  the  paper 


“There  is  no  arbitrary  allot- 


Hochstein  said. 


.4d  Cxipy  Checker! 
Martin  J.  Weir,  Star-Ledger 


the  facts  before  the  public.”  ..jg  5^5,1  lopsided  in  favor  of 
The  News  policies  on  politi-  j.^dio  and  TV  ” 
cal  adverHsing,  according  to  ^s  long  as  ‘an  ad  has  politics 
James  A.  Doyle,  advertising  di-  j^g  subject,  it  takes  a  higher 
rector,  includes  cash  in  advance  ^dded.  All  political  ad 

except  when  the  ad  is  placed  ^opy  is  checked  bv  the  editorial 
through  a  recognized  agency,  department  for  libel  or  known 
The  premium  rate  applies  also  falsehoods  and  all  must  be  paid 
to  candidates  announcements  f^j.  ^ash  in  advance  except  when 
of  radio  and  television  appear-  through  a  recognized 

ances.  agency. 

“We  watch  the  political  ads  .  ...  , 

closely,  and  when  we  feel  it  is  t  /r  Ee 

necessary,  we  have  the  editorial  e  Sen  Robert  C  Crane 
department  check  them  for  pos-  Pub  >sher-editor  of  the  Ehzab  t 

sible  libel,”  he  said.  There  was  feels  coverage 

« _ .  _ 1  »  1-  J  -  politics  has  been  verv'  fair  in 

not  too  much  linage  during  U  t  -i.  • 

the  last  campaign,  and  it  wasn’t  ‘S  newsworthy, 

heavier  than  expected.  headlines. 

This  has  been  his  advice  to 
Reliance  on  Polls  others  seeking  political  office; 


Reliance  on  Polls 


The  Newark  Star-Ledger  has 


relied  a  good  deal  on  suiweys 
in  building  its  election  coverage. 


points,  emphasize  one.  .Always 
inject  something  new.  If  it  has 
been  said  before  and  is  a  lot  of 


“We’ve  been  fairly  fortunate  in 

sensing  the  outcome  of  elec-  [^petition,  it  may  get  a  small 


tions,”  says  Editor  Philip  Hoch-  ^ 

stein,  “and  in  determining  the  Statements 

issues  of  campaigns. 

The  Star-Ledger’s  first  com-  Sen.  Crane  said  statements 
prehensive  statewide  survey  was  by  political  candidates  are  not 
made  in  the  Eisenhower  election  used  as  releases  but  must  be 
in  1952,  when  “we  hit  it  on  the  made  publicly  before  recognized 
button,”  he  added,  “and  we  clubs  or  organizations.  Although 
are  now  compiling  a  survey  on  candidates  for  local  offices  may 
the  forthcoming  city  campaign,  send  in  releases,  “we’ve  chucked 
on  the  popularity  of  candidates  quite  a  few.” 

EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1957 
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But  when  a  controversy  arises 
and  a  candidate  wants  to  defend 
his  position,  the  Journal  then 
i  will  consider  a  written  state¬ 
ment  for  publication.  “We  feel 
he  has  the  right  to  reply  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  his  cam¬ 
paign  plans,”  Sen.  Crane  said. 
“But  he  can’t  initiate  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  a  release.” 

“If  in  such  a  controversy, 
charges  indicate  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  has  been  harmed,  we  make 
our  own  investigation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  citizenry,”  he 
added. 

The  Journal  assigns  reporters 
to  cover  speeches  only  of  broad, 
county-wide  significance.  As  ex¬ 
amples,  Sen.  Crane  cited  the 
visits  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
during  the  recent  campaign  and 
of  the  gubernatorial  candidates. 
For  broadcast  speeches,  the 
Journal  depends  on  wire  service 
reports. 

A  political  columnist  covers 
activities  on  the  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  levels  and  on  the  city  hall- 
municipal  level.  “We  also  carry 
accounts  submitted  by  the  major 
political  organizations,  but  these 
are  checked  out  by  our  staff.” 

'Rattle  Page" 

The  Senator  speaks  with  most 
pride,  however,  of  his  “Battle 
Page,”  a  full  page  devoted  to 
^  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the 


political  campaign.  The  page,  lo¬ 
cated  opposite  editorial,  runs 
five  days  a  week  for  three  weeks 
prior  to  a  Presidential  election 
and  for  two  weeks  before  an  off- 
year  election. 

“We  got  the  idea  many  years 
ago  from  the  A’cte  York  Daily 
News,"  he  explained.  “Public 
reaction  is  good  and  the  political 
parties  seem  to  appreciate  it. 
Readers  look  forward  to  the 
letters  from  the  public  rather 
than  the  material  from  organi¬ 
zations. 

“We  edit  as  little  as  possible 
and  prefer  to  use  fewer  letters 
rather  than  trim  them.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  we  publish  all  of  them.  In 
instances  where  we  have  oppos¬ 
ing  statements  of  different 
lengths,  we  attempt  to  equalize 
their  weight  by  giving  the 
shorter  one  better  display.” 

The  editorial  department  keeps 
hands  off  political  advertising. 
Sen.  Crane  said.  “We  keep  the 
two  departments  apart  and  un¬ 
informed,  for  we  feel  one  might 
influence  the  other.”  Political 
ads  are  checked  for  possible 
libel  by  the  legal  staff,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  Republican  and  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  lawyer,  he  added. 

('usli  in  .Advance 

Linage,  all  of  which  took  a 
higher  premium  rate  whether 
it  was  for  straight  political  ad¬ 


vertising  or  broadcast  program¬ 
ming,  was  “normal  for  an  off- 
year  election.  It  reached  a  peak 
last  year,  when,  in  a  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  local  candidates 
tried  not  to  lose  their  own  iden¬ 
tity.”  Cash  in  advance  is  manda¬ 
tory  for  everyone,  the  Senator 
said. 

Similar  to  the  Journal’s  public 
political  forum  page  is  the 
“Battle  Column”  of  the  Trcnlon 
TitMs.  Restricted,  however,  to 
candidates,  the  column  depends 
for  its  interest  on  the  articulate¬ 
ness  of  contributors,  according 
to  James  Kerney  Jr.,  editor. 

“During  a  campaign  for  local 
office  or  on  a  city-county  level, 
someone  makes  charges.  This 
conflict  creates  more  news  than 
anything  else.  It’s  a  war  of 
statements.  As  to  whether  we 
look  beyond  the  charges  and 
investigate  them,  we  play  it  by 
ear.” 

Outside  the  column,  a  political 
statement,  after  editing  for  pos¬ 
sible  libel  and  for  space  limita¬ 
tions,  may  be  used  as  a  news 
story  “if  it  has  something  to 
say.  For  personalities  make 
news  in  themselves,”  Mr.  Kerney 
declared. 

The  Times  staff  attends  major 
rallies  in  the  area  it  serves,  but 
not  political  club  meetings  in 
every  neighborhood,  he  said.  “A 
candidate  must  bring  in  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  his  talk  so  we  can 
decide  if  we  will  cover  it. 


“In  a  governorship  contest,  it 
is  quite  likely  we  will  have  a 
man  travelling  with  him  at 
least  part  of  the  time,  but  we’d 
hardly  give  such  close  coverage 
to  any  local  contest  except  a 
hot  mayoralty  campaign.”  The 
same  policy  applies  to  radio 
and  TV  coverage,  Mr.  Kerney 
said. 

General  news  space  is  not  cur¬ 
tailed  deliberately  to  make  room 
for  political  news,  “but  some- 
.hmg  has  to  be  sacrificed,”  he 
explained.  “Consciously,  we  use 
more  political  news  during  a 
campaign.” 

A  premium  rate  applies  for 
political  advertising,  including 
broadcast  programming,  and 
cash  in  advance  is  required  be¬ 
cause  “political  candidates  are 
not  always  a  good  risk.”  Oc¬ 
casionally,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  refers  an  ad  to  the 
editorial  department  to  check 
for  possible  libel. 

Straight  INews 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
doesn’t  go  for  “gimmicks”  in 
handling  political  news,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Donald  G.  Borg,  editor. 
“We  make  no  effort  to  treat 
political  news  other  than  as 
straight  news.  We  sprinkle  it 
through  our  local  pages  and  if 
it  is  big  enough,  we  pull  it  out  to 
page  one.” 

Political  statements  submitted 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Duluth  -  Superior 

Third  Market  in  the  Nation  in 
^  Business  Gains^  XDctober  Report  Shaws 

j-  Forbes  magazine’s  Top  Ten  Cities  rating  for  October  15,  1957, 

lists  the  Duluth-Superior  market  in  third  place  with  a  9%  increase 
]  in  business. 

This  rating  is  obtained  from  a  measure  of  non-agricultural 
^employment,  retail  sales,  bank  clearings  or  debits  and  a  measure  of 
the  region’s  physical  output. 

i —  With,  the  Seaway,  the  oil  industry  and  iron  mining  as  the  major 
contributing  factors,  the  Duluth- Superior  market  is  assuming  its 
proper  status  as  a  major  market. 

If  you  have  a  product  or  service  to  sell,  yotr^will  do  well  to. in¬ 
vestigate  Minnesota’^  second  market,  and  the  onft-'Wicdiuifr  cover-  *  — 
age  offered  by  the  .puluth  newspapers. 

DIILUTH  HERAIilX 

Represented  Nationally  by  RIDDER-JOHNS«  jnc.  i^  l 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Editor  ac  publisher  for  December  14,  1957 
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TV./.  Editors 


(Contiimed  from  page  77) 


FOR  THE  PRESS — In  business  just  letters  of  a  political  nature 
30  years,  Press  Wireless  Inc.  now 
occupies  this  moHern  transmitting 
plant  at  Centereach,  Long  Island, 
with  46  transmitters.  The  company 
serves  62  countries  with  special¬ 
ized  handling  of  news  copy. 


which  would  make  it  of  more  lo¬ 
cal  interest.  Then  we’d  cover  it.” 

Political  news  gets  the  same 
treatment — on  the  basis  of  news 
value  —  as  regular  news,  Mr. 

Smith  continued.  “It  has  to  be 
good  to  make  Page  One.  In  the 
governorship  race,  maybe  in  the 

last  two  or  three  weeks,  we’ll  ticularly  in  the  edition 
put  stories  about  the  opposing  Bergen  County,  where  they  seem 
candidates  on  Page  One,  giving 
them  equal  play. 

“In  a  presidential  campaign, 
we  may  have  men  travelling 
throughout  the  country  with 
the  candidates.  Then,  we  try  to 
get  stories  that  are  off  the 
beaten  track,  localizing  and  fea¬ 
turing  as  much  as  possible.” 

Aflidavits  Required 


j _  which  are  libelous,  scurrilous 

and  simply  diatribes.  There  has 
for  been  a  little  criticism  of  the  rule 
as  censorship  of  news,  but  it 
isn’t  a  valid  argument  because 
we  take  care  of  news  in  the  i 
news  columns,”  he  continued. 
“The  only  restrictions  in  the 
material  submitted  are  against 
“give  both  sides  a  fair  break  libel  and  scurrility  and  attacks 
in  the  news,  when  they  have  on  race  and  religion.” 
news,  but  not  necessarily  equal  The  rule  has  applied  except 
space”  in  coverage  of  political  during  very  quiet  elections  and 
activities  and  speeches.  Speeches  bas  bwn  skipped  perhaps  three 
which  are  repeated  time  after  times. 

Mr.  Smith  said  political  ad-  time,  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  “usually  Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  adver- 
vertising  must  be  submitted  48  are  ignored  or  given  a  passing  tising  department  also  watches 
hours  in  advance  of  publication,  reference.”  closely  for  possible  libel  in  po- 

and,  although  read  by  the  edi-  Political  broadcasts,  locally  litical  ads  and  checks  with  the 
torial  department  to  see  that  and  county-wide  usually  are  editorial  department  at  times, 
it  is  free  of  libel,  is  not  approved  repetitious,  he  added  “and  we  Political  advertising,  all  of 
as  such.  All  political  advertising  don’t  bother  much  with  them,  which  takes  a  premium  rate  and 
must  be  so  labelled  and  takes  a  but  we  don’t  ignore  them.  If  must  be  paid  for  in  advance, 
premium  rate.  there  is  something  spectacular  was  low  during  the  last  caw- 

“We  also  require  that  ads  or  new  in  a  radio  or  TV  talk,  pai&n.  “Politicians  are  spending 
containing  names  must  be  ac-  we’ll  cover  it.  And,  as  in  speeches  so  much  money  on  TV  and 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  read  religiously 
by  all  segments  of  the  Press  — 
not  only  by  newspaper  executives  in  all 
departments,  editors,  reporters  and  feature 
writers . . .  but  also  by  the  wire  services  and 
syndicates,  and  editors  of  consumer  magazines 
and  business  publications. 


^  To  Advertisers, 
Agencies  And  Public 
Relations  Executives 

I 

If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  involving  public  relations, 
public  service,  corporate  or  institutional  advertising, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  considered 
because — 


This  IS  Number  11  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  type  of  advertising  as 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 

Tell  the  Press — and  you  tell  the  Public! 
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Wholesome  Climate 
Attracts  Industry 


By  Clarence  ^  .  Moody 

Burlington,  Iowa  t 
As  I  step  down  as  editor  and  \ 
publisher  of  the  Hawk-Eye  Gn-  j 
zette  and  attain  the  exalted  c 
status  of  an  armchair  philoso-  s 
pher  with  “perspective,”  the  i 
question  put  to  me  most  often 
and  seriously  is:  c 

“What  do  you  regard  as  your  < 
most  important  accomplishment  i 
as  an  editor  and  publisher?”  | 
Perhaps  I’m  missing  a  bet  ] 
by  not  puffing  on  my  pipe  for  \ 
several  minutes  and  gazing  out  < 
the  window  with  a  faraway  j 
thoughtful  look.  Instead  I  tell  \ 
’em  right  off  the  bat  I  w’ould  i 
like  to  think  that  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Burlington  —  to  make 
it  a  better  place  to  live  in,  work  ( 
in  and  pi’osper  in  —  have  been, 
without  question,  my  major 
contribution.  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  framed  my  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  in  these  words: 

“I  like  to  see  a  man  proud 
of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  , 
I  like  to  see  a  man  who  lives 
in  it  so  that  his  place  will  be 
proud  of  him.”  , 

A  Great  Slake 

There  w'ould  have  been  little 
excuse  for  me  NOT  to  have 
striven  to  make  Burlington  a 
better  city.  As  a  publisher  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  business  enter¬ 
prise,  I  had  a  great  stake  in 
seeing  that  Burlington  w’as  a 
thriving,  progressive  communi¬ 
ty.  As  an  editor,  I  had  the 
community’s  most  powerful  com¬ 
munications  voice  and  thought 
moulder  at  my  disposal.  And  as 
a  citizen  and  resident  I  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  type 
of  community  in  which  I  lived. 

If  you  truly  want  to  see  your 
town  grow  and  prosper,  then  you 
will  begin  to  study  your  busi¬ 
ness  climate,  to  determine  what 
advantages  in  cultural,  social 
and  civic  refinements,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  your  city  needs.  Then 
you  will  cultivate  and  promote 
these  intensively  .  .  .  through 
your  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  through  your  owm  pei’- 
sonal  efforts  and  participation, 
and  through  your  pocketbook  if 
necessary. 

Burlington  is  an  old  city  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  was 
established  in  1833,  and  our 
newspaper  in  1837.  It  was  one 
of  the  focal  points  for  shipping 
in  the  steamboat  days,  before 


the  advent  of  the  railroads, 
when  the  river  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  artery  of  transportation.  In¬ 
dustry  was  confined  largely  to 
small  plants,  few  employing 
more  than  100  men. 

Then,  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Burlington  w'ent  to 
seed  and  all  but  died  on  the 
vine.  In  40  years,  it  showed 
practically  no  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation.  It  had  few  new  indus¬ 
tries.  Several  old  ones  were 
dying  gradually,  or  were  already 
gone.  Very  little  effort  was  made 
to  bring  in  any  of  the  many 
new'  industries  that  w’ei'e  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  country.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  people  w'ere 
definitely  opposed  to  such.  Prog¬ 
ress  had  left  us  behind. 


In  1940,  the  army  selected  a 
23,000-acre  site  at  the  west 
limits  of  the  city  for  a  huge 
ordnance  plant.  Its  payroll,  at 
the  peak  of  World  War  II,  ap¬ 
proximated  betw'een  10  and  15 
thousand  w’orkers.  Obviously, 
this  added  new  life  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Retailers  began  setting 
new'  records  for  sales.  Residen¬ 
tial  pi'operty  values  increased. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  were 
crowded.  Theaters  did  an  SRO 
business. 

Our  appetite  w'as  whetted. 

When  the  w'ar  w'as  nearing  its 
end  in  1945,  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  got 
together  to  discuss  our  town’s 
possibilities.  We  subscribed  a 
pool  of  $30,000  and  instituted 
an  industrial  development  bu¬ 
reau.  We  invested  a  portion  of 
tbe  money  in  a  small  acreage 
ideally  situated  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Even  so,  there  were  those 
highly  reputable  and  responsible 
citizens  w'ho  opposed  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  ordnance  plant  in 
the  first  place  and  did  not  want 
more  industry. 

Our  newspaper’s  attitude  has 
ahvays  been  that  an  unwhole¬ 
some  community  spirit  or  cli¬ 
mate  should  be  corrected.  We 
have  lent  our  best  and  most 
forceful  efforts.  We  made  ene¬ 
mies  for  it.  When  we  once  made 
an  editorial  statement  that 
every  citizen  of  a  community 
benefits  in  some  way  when  a 
new  industry  comes  to  towm,  the 


greater  opportunities  to  find 
new  jobs  afforded  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  rather  than  just 
a  few  plants. 

After  the  w'ar  w'e  obtainec 
several  new  plants.  First  was 
a  bag  factory,  then  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Chain  Company  with  home 
offices  in  York,  Pa.  The  Star- 
Kimble  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ing  motors  for  printing  presses, 
was  another.  So  was  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trami-ail  Company  and 
the  International  Resistance  ' 
Company  joined  the  parade. 
Several  local  firms  also  ex¬ 
panded.  I 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  still 
more  and  better  industrial  sites 
arose.  With  the  same  men  as 
leaders,  another  fund  of  $90,- 
000  was  raised.  Most  of  this 
Clarence  W.  Moody  went  into  land. 

Then  came  more  payoffs.  In 
When  Clarence  W.  Moody  re-  1951  Sylvania  Electric  Prod- 
tired  Sept.  1  as  editor  and  pub-  ucts,  Inc.  chose  a  23-acre  site 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  here  and  erected  a  large  plant 
Hatrk-Eye  Gazette,  at  the  age  in  W'hich  it  is  now  employing 
of  65,  he  looked  back  upon  more  1,100,  chiefly  women.  Another 
than  50  years  of  newspaper  tract  w'as  taken  over  by  Iowa 
work  —  all  with  the  Harris  Industries,  Inc.,  and  it  is  mak- 
groiip.  He  started  as  a  carrier  ing  spark  plugs  for  the  Cham- 
boy  on  the  Ottawa  (Kas.)  Her-  pion  Spark  Plug  Company. 
aid  and  w  as  editor-publisher  of  In  January,  1956,  occurred  an 
the  Chanute  Tribune  before  go-  incident  that  points  up  the  tan- 
ing  to  Burlington  as  editor  and  gible  and  intangible  elements 
publisher.  these  companies  were  seeking  in 

He  was  named  Burlington’s  addition  to  “bricks  and  mortar." 
Citizen  No.  1  in  1953.  Not  a  Two  young  men  who  declined 
college  graduate,  he  has  been  to  identify  their  connection  came 
a  trustee  of  Parsons  College  to  Burlington  in  search  of  a 
since  1943  and  holds  an  honor-  site.  They  indicated  they  would 
ary  LLD  from  the  institution,  aot  be  interested  in  anything 
He  has  been  president  of  the  l^ss  than  50  acres  .  .  .  perhaps 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  more.  They  had  numerous  con- 
holds  the  Master  Editor-Pub-  ferences  with  members  of  the 
lisher  award  of  the  Iowa  Press  Chamber  of  Commerce  indus- 
Association  and  is  a  trustee  of  trial  group. 

the  William  Allen  White  Foun-  „  .  .r.  . 

dation.  Pertinent  QneMions 

A  member  of  the  chamber  of  As  was  customarv.  the  Bur- 


Perlinenl  One«lions 


A  member  of  the  chamber  of  As  was  customary,  the  Bur- 
commerce,  he  has  been  extreme-  Hngton  evangels  of  tow'n  pride 
ly  active  on  its  industrial  de-  and  good  will  met  the  visitors 
velopment  committee.  to  offer  the  usual  information 


wife  of  an  executive  in  one  of 


ly  active  on  its  industrial  de-  and  good  will  met  the  visitors 
velopment  committee.  to  offer  the  usual  information 

on  transportation,  taxes,  labor 
conditions,  availability  of  labor 
,  ...  ,  and  similar  items, 

wife  of  an  executive  in  one  of  »We  already  know  the  an- 
our  old-established  industrial  ^j^^gg  things,”  the 

plants  phoned  to  say,  “How  can  strangers  said.  “Now  we 

any  new  industry  benefit  me  and  ^^nt  to  know  some  other  things 
my  family?”  She  was  fearful,  Burlington.” 

too,  that  her  husband  s  company  rr.,  ,  • 

might,  through  competition,  ^hen  they  began  asking  qu«- 

bave  to  pay  higher  wages  to  ^ 

workers.  facilities?  .  .  .  how  near  was 


might,  through  competition.  Then  they  began  asking  quM- 
have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  ^ 

workers  ^  ^  facilities?  .  .  .  how  near  was 

Burlington  situated  to  a  uni- 
Sboulder  Tax  Load  '^ersity  town?  .  .  .  what  was  the 

city’s  attitude  to  new'comers. 

We  pointed  out  that  these  .  .  .  was  the  town  cliquish?  .  .  • 
newcomers  help  shoulder  the  tax  what  churches  were  here  and 
load;  they  contribute  to  our  was  the  town  dominated  by  any 
charities;  they  help  maintain  one  denomination?  .  .  .  wbat 
our  schools,  and  they  supplement  were  the  recreational  facilities, 
whatever  good  influences  al-  ...  was  there  any  presence  of 
ready  exist.  Furthermore,  we  commercialized  vice? 
told  her  that,  come  a  recession  These  were  merely  a  few  of 
and  a  period  of  layoffs,  her  hus-  the  pertinent  questions  .  .  • 
band  and  others,  finding  them-  what  was  the  cultural  tone  of 
selves  out  of  work,  would  enjoy  the  town?  .  .  .  what  was  the 
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local  newspaper’s  attitude?  .  .  . 
was  the  newspaper  dominated 
by  any  group  or  organization, 
and  did  it  seek  to  advance  the 
community’s  growth  and  best 
interests?  .  .  •  did  the  editors 
stand  for  a  clean  town  or  did 
they  merely  close  their  eyes  at 
undersirable  influences  and  ele¬ 
ments? 

Particularly  noteworthy  to  me 
was  their  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  I  published  and  what  kind  dry  to  dry  16mm  film  at  the  rate 
of  a  community  citizen  it  was.  of  up  to  10  feet  per  minute,  and 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  re-  still  attain  commercial  quality 
vealed  they  were  scouting  a  has  been  announced  by  the  In- 
plant  location  for  the  General  dustrial  Camera  Division  of 
Electric  Company,  and  that  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru- 
Burlinprton  had  been  chosen  as  aient  Corporation, 
the  site  for  the  first  G.  E.  plant  The  “Mini-Rapid  16’’  can  de- 


New  Machine 
Takes  16mm 
Film  Rapidly 


felop  an  ordinary  100-foot  roll  Technician  checks  operation  of  new  film  processor. 

)f  black-and-white  film  ready 

for  protection  on  a  screen  within  zines  require  spooling  on  day-  through  each  insert. 

20  minutes  after  shooting.  light  loading  spools.  Film  loads  Drying  of  the  film  is  effected 

Major  elements  in  the  tiny  larger  than  400  feet  must  be  by  impingement  of  heated  air 
processor,  about  the  size  of  a  respooled  or  make  use  of  acces-  on  the  emulsion  side  of  the  film, 
standard  file  drawer,  are  the  sory  1,000  foot  cassette.  After  The  base  side  of  the  film  is  held 
easily  interchangeable  film  insertion  of  the  film  into  the  against  a  driven  fabric  belt  by 
transport  plastic  inserts  con-  entry  port,  with  emulsion  side  means  of  the  air  blower  which 
taining  a  high  speed  developer,  down,  the  film  supply  compart-  assists  in  the  transport  of  the 
a  rapid  fixer,  a  hypo  eliminating  ment  is  closed  and  the  film  auto-  film  on  the  drier, 
agent  and  a  static  rinse.  Pro-  matically  threads  itself  through 

visions  have  also  been  made  for  the  processor  to  the  take-up  Take-up  Operation 

the  use  of  an  accessory  tank  for  compartment,  a  trip  of  approxi-  a  i 

circulatine  water  mately  6  feet  and  8  inches.  Take-up,  the  second  manual 

®  ■  operation  is  accomplished  by 

Easily  Cleaned  Rubber  Rollers  attaching  the  leading  edge  of 

Rubber  rollers  on  the  plastic  the  processed  film  to  a  standard 
Construction  is  of  welded  insert  assembly  serve  a  triple  daylight  loading  spool  and 
stainless  steel  with  an  aluminum  function — drive  rollers  for  film  dropping  the  spool  into  the 
rear  housing  affording  lightness,  transport,  as  a  means  of  agita-  take-up  compartment  where  it 
rigidity  and  economy.  All  chemi-  tion,  and  squeegeeing  the  ex-  rides  on  a  rubber  covered  film 
cal  tanks,  which  hold  18  ounces  hausted  solution  back  into  the  spool  which  is  slightly  over- 
of  liquid  each,  are  easily  re-  solution  container,  thus  reducing  driven.  This  method  takes  up  the 
movable  for  rinse  cleaning  and  solution  carryover  from  one  film  firmly  and  ready  for  pro- 
renewing  of  solutions.  All  com-  tank  to  another.  The  rollers  are  jection. 

partments  are  accessible  for  on  floating  shafts  and  the  shafts  a  variable  speed  film  drive 
clearing  and  wiping  by  hand.  ^re  retained  against  the  driven  svstem  makes  it  nossible  to  ad- 

dr  -  fust  the  rate  of 

16  IS  70  lbs.  dry.  Size  is  2i  elastic  member.  ovei-  -ud  underexposed  and/or 

long,  12"  wide  and  13"  high.  The  film  is  guided  in  its  path  temperature  variations.  The  film 

Manual  operation  of  the  unit  by  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  may  be  checked  for  degree  of 
begins  with  the  placement  of  plastic  inserts.  Once  the  film  development  at  the  take-up 
exposed  16mm  film  in  the  film  passes  between  the  rubber  roll-  spool  and  the  speed  adjusted  to 
compartment.  Daylight  loading  ers  and  the  center  drum  it  is  compensate  for  any  errors  in 
spools  are  placed  directly  in  the  automatically  transported  to  the  exposure.  Thus  the  control  may 
processor  while  special  maga-  next  rubber  roller  and  on  u=„fi  to  nre-select  a  snecified 
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Cub  Scouts’  Strip 
Rates  Eagle  Award 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  conversation  piece  mostly 
concerned  everything  but  their 
work.  The  protagonists  spoke  of 
alley  cats,  books  that  could  be 
written  on  photography,  chil¬ 
dren,  Irish  coffee,  newspapers, 
interviewing  the  inter\'iewer. 

It  was  difficult  pinning  these 
two  witty  fellows  down.  They 
laughed  hard  in  their  excite¬ 
ment,  and  words  rippled  like 
water  in  a  fast-moving  brook. 

They  are  young.  This  is  the 
moment,  the  opportunity.  You 
do  it  now  or  else.  You  under¬ 
stood  how  Stan  Lee,  writer,  and 
Joe  Maneely,  artist,  felt. 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  the 
spirited  chitchat  came  these 
facts,  finally:  On  Feb.  10  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 
will  release  their  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  humor  strip,  “Mrs.  Lyons’ 
Cubs,”  timed  to  coincide  with 
Boy  Scout  Week. 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  our 
purpose,”  Stan,  35,  said.  “It’s  to 
fumish  a  vehicle  for  the  count¬ 
less  humorous  situations  which 
occur  to  Cub  Scouts  and  those 
associated  with  them,  as  well  as 
those  situations  wrhich  occur  to 
all  youngsters  in  the  age  group 
of  8-10,  and  the  effect  on  those 
who  have  contact  with  these 
youngsters.” 

He  said  there  is  no  more 
closely-knit  family  than  the 
family  in  which  there  are  Cubs. 


Stan  is  tall,  Madison-Avenue- 
ish  in  appearance,  with  a  smile 
that  reaches  across  the  room. 
He  smiled:  “It’s  a  source  of  very 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
that  our  strip  has  been  approved 
by  the  chief  scout  executive.  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Schuck.” 

He  said  he  has  spent  months 
studying  Cub  Scout  manuals  and 
various  scouting  publications, 
and  talking  with  scout  leaders, 
den  mothers,  Cubs  themselves. 

“But,”  he  explained,  “there 
will  be  nothing  pedantic  about 
the  strip — nothing  dry,  nothing 
self-laudatory.  For  I  deeply  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  vastest  audience  is  through 
the  medium  of  humor.  We  hope 
‘Mrs.  Lyons’  Cubs’  will  be  humor 
with  a  heart,  with  warmth  and 
feeling.” 

“I  suppose  we  shouldn’t  admit 
this,”  Joe  said,  “but  this  is  not 
our  first  attempt.  Stan  and  I 
have  worked  out  other  strip 
ideas  that  didn’t  get  anywhere.” 

“Yeah,”  Stan  agreed.  “I  re¬ 
member  one  especially  that  we 
thought  was  pretty  good,  but 
we  never  got  it  out  of  the  shop. 
I  pasted  it  up  in  my  daughter’s 
room  and  forgot  about  it.” 

The  art  is  good  enough  to  win 
scoutdom’s  highest  award,  and  a 
daily  gag  will  go  like  this: 

Mother  at  dinner  with  two 
Cubs:  “How’s  the  onion  soup, 
boys?”  “Fine,  but  it’s  turtle 


Xuitier  than  squirrels... 

Chipper  and  Clovia  found  a  cute  squirrel,  fed  it 
with  a  baby  bottle.  But  the  neighbors  turned  out 
to  be  nuttier  than  squirrels— spread  rumors  the 
Wallets  were  going  in  the  squirrel  business !  The  bird 
fanciers  got  out  poison  and  shotguns.  Will  the 
pathetic  little  pet  get  a  fair  break? 


Gasoline  Alley 

by  Frank  King... always  has  the  most  human  human  interest... 
with  key  actors  both  the  family  and  the  folks  on  the  block.  Walt, 
Skeezix,  Judy,  Chipper,  and  Corky  are  dependable  performers., 
friend-winners  of  every  generation . . .  and  interest  grows  as 
they  grow !  The  Wallets  rate  a  warm  welcome  in  every  social  and 
income  group ...  deliver  cash  customers  to  the  newsstands!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . 


Chicago  Trihune^New  YarhNeu's 

Kvtr*  BuHdlntt,  Xf‘U' York 

^gnntcame*  mWBCm  Tribune  CMrano 


soup!”  one  of  them  answers. 
“No,  it’s  onion  soup,”  mother 
insists.  “Don’t  Cubs  always  have 
to  tell  the  truth?”  the  boy  asks. 
“Yes,”  mother  says,  “but — ”. 
“Well,  w'hen  you  w’ere  in  the 
kitchen,”  the  Cub  grins,  “I  let 
my  turtle  take  a  swim  in  it!” 

Joe,  32,  modestly  played  down 
his  talent.  “All  I  hope,”  he  said, 
“is  that  every  reader  will  see  a 
little  bit  of  his  owm  family  in 
‘Mrs.  Lyons’  Cubs’  and  will 
chuckle  at  the  type  of  situations 
he  himself  has  gotten  into. 

True  Humor 

“We  have  a  wonderful  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build  a  strip 
with  true  humor  based  upon  the 
real-life  experiences  of  real  kids 
— a  strip  that  wdll  reflect  the 
wonder  and  warmth  of  the  Cubs 
themselves.” 

The  boys  are  new’comers  to 
syndication,  but  they  certainly 
have  been  around.  Stan,  editorial 
and  art  director  of  a  New  York 
publishing  company,  has  au¬ 
thored  more  than  1,000  comic 
magazines,  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  specialized  magazines  for 
the  government  and  industry 
and  put  in  time  as  a  freelance 
writer,  publicist  and  promotion 
writer.  During  the  war  he  wrote 
training  films  and  film  strips. 

Married  to  a  former  British 


actress  and  model,  Stan  and 
family  live  on  Long  Island.  As 
he  says,  they  have  one  daughter, 
two  German  shepherds,  two 
French  poodles  and  “one  utterly 
disinterested  alley  cat.” 

Joe  is  the  quieter  of  the  two 
partners.  He  wears  glasses,  a 
serious  look  and  a  few  hairs.  He 
is  a  product  of  both  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  art  depart¬ 
ments,  and  now  freelances  out  of 
New  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  where 
he,  his  wife  and  three  daughters 
live. 


UP  Appoints 
Pakistan  Chief 

Patrick  J.  Killen  has  been 
named  United  Press  manager 
for  Pakistan.  Earnest  Hoberecht, 
United  Press  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Asia,  said 
Mr.  Killen  wdll  put  into  action 
extensive  plans  for  expanding 
UP  coverage  in  the  area  and 
plans  to  expand  distribution  of 
the  UP  world  news  report  and 
pictures  to  all  new's  media  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Killen  svas  a  member  of 
the  UP  staffs  in  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu.  The  28-year-old 
newsman  was  bom  in  Carbon- 
dale,  Ill.  He  earned  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  Economics 
from  Colorado  College  and  a 
Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
Journalism  from  the  University 
of  California. 

He  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Kor¬ 
ean  w’ar  and  joined  U.P.  at  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  military  duty. 


Roy  Vogel  Retires 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Roy  Vogel  has  announced  his 
retirement  as  treasurer  of  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  Inc.,  effective 
Dec.  31.  He  joined  the  Capper 
organization  44  years  ago  as  a 
bookkeeper. 


FEATURE  MATERIAL  WANTED 

Australian  company  director,  en  route  to  London,  would  like  to  contact 
syndicate  heads,  publishers  and  individuals  with  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  feature  material  available  for  sale  on  commission  basis  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australasia  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Picture  stories,  news  and  feature  photos,  strips,  transparencies,  cartoons, 
novel  puzzles,  books  for  serialization  and  republication,  magazines  to 
sell  piecemeal  or  for  republication  as  a  whole.  Also  interested  in  comic 
books,  especially  those  featuring  movie  and  TV  characters. 

We  have  been  selling  features  for  over  10  years,  and  have  offices  in 
London  and  Sydney.  Best  of  references  available.  All  payments  in 
dollars. 

Please  contact  the  owner-manager  of  Press  Feature  Service, 

ARTHUR  D.  GCmFAIN 

of  the  Hotel  Commodore,  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
from  December  16  to  January  3. 

LONDON  ADDRESS:  5th  Floor,  88  Farringdon  Street,  London,  EC4,  England. 
SYDNEY  ADDRESS:  72  Alfred  Street,  Milson's  Point,  Sydney,  NSW,  Australia- 
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Why  your  paper  needs 

DREW 

PEARSON 

mUhisZS  great  years 


of  journalism 


RlN^r 

SCOOPS 


,  First  to  recognize  this  new  threat, 
as  early  as  May  31,  1956  Pearson 

reported  flatly: 

“Russia  will  launch  an  earth  satellite  ahead  of  us, 
probably  in  1957  " 

Again,  on  August  31,  1957  Pearson  reported: 

“Russia  will  launch  an  artificial  satellite  ahead 
of  us.  This  may  be  shot  in  space  as  early  as 
September  15.” 


'  The  launching  was  on  October  4. 


•  Dethroned 
*UCpZi04t»  after  Pear- 
son  exposed  their  conflict  of  ' 
interest:  Peter  A.  Strobel,  ‘ 
Adolphe  Wenzell  (Dixon-  ' 
Yates),  Congressman  Bram-  : 
blett  of  Calif.,  Congressman  ' 
Brehm  of  Calif., Congressman  ^ 
Andrew  May  of  Ky.,  Con-  ' 
gressman  Parnell  Thomas  of 
N.  J.,  John  Maragon,  influ-  - 
ence  peddler.  Gov.  Richard 
Lesche  of  La.  The  last  five  ^ 
were  convicted. 


Commented  the  Detroit  Free  Press:  “Drew  Pearson 
writes  as  if  he  had  a  crystal  ball  beside  his  typewriter. 
But  his  ‘scoops'  are  the  result  of  painstakingly  ferret¬ 
ing  out  the  details  behind  events,  people  and  places.” 


i 

r 


•f  .■ 


^KtemuitiMai  cUcC  cutd 

0  Pearson  originated  the 
W\Mr0  People-to-People  Friend¬ 
ship  program,  now  adopted  as  the  official  policy 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  He  launched  The 
Friendship  Train,  Letters  to  Italy,  Overseas 
Democracy  Contest,  Freedom  Balloons,  Every- 
Man-An-Envoy,  Messages  to  Moscow,  Food  to 
East  Berlin. 


Tte€ifi 

Visiting  this  trouble  spot  last 
summer,  Pearson  interviewed 
kings  and  queens,  premiers 
and  potentates.  He  talked  with 
Syria’s  military  strongman,  re¬ 
ported  on  Russia’s  military 
and  economic  penetration; 
cruised  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
His  reports  were  the  most  pen¬ 
etrating  to  come  out  of  this 
area. 


7^  le'S'M: 

Warning  readers  of  the  new 
missile  race,  Pearson  predicted 
in  July  of  1949  that  the  U.  S. 
would  have  a  guided  missile 
in  “four  or  five  years.”  Early 
in  1957  Pearson  unearthed 
the  "Colonel  Nickerson  mem¬ 
orandum,”  verifying  his  many 
earlier  reports  of  inter-service 
rivalry. 


A 

The  meny^go-round  that  DIDN’T  break  down! 

PEARSON’S  exclusive  reports  have  pro- ' '  ”  'the  public  interest  without  regard  as  to 
vided  client  newspapers  with  scoops,  beats'* ^  * *whom  the  faas  hurt,  has  moulded  the  past 
and  background  unmatched  in  jot^alisngi.  f  I  Ti  25 'years  of  American  history. 

Forty-six  million  readers  dependi^lE  ,his  ^e  for  J^rself,  in  your  newspaper,  why 
daily  column  for  the  real  story 'behind  the  J^^Pearson^^i«  most  widely  read  Washing- 
facade  of  Washington  officii|ld«fn.  ^  ‘yj  ilton  ^epofljKp  the  world.  Write  or  wire  for 
Pearson’s  reportorial  vigilahce,  fifmly^in  '  tenns  if  ^ir  territory  is  open. 

WiiiSlfUiGTON  MERRY- 

( staled  December  13,  1932). 


After  25  years  .  •  . 

GO-ROUND 


229  WEST  43rd  STREET 
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Sunday 
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cial  sections,  syndicated  and  lo¬ 
cally  edited  Sunday  magazines 

_ newspapers  lend  themselves  to 

tailor-made  campaigns  which 
are  fast,  flexible,  efficient  and 
economical.” 

Mr.  Herbert  of  American 
Weekly  suggested  also  that  con¬ 
tributing  toward  the  ^owth 
was  the  “aggressive  selling  of 
newspaper  markets  at  high 
levels”  by  the  sales  staffs  of 
the  syndicated  magazines  and 
the  national  representatives  of 
Sunday. 

“Sunday  supplements  are  in 
many  cases  forerunners  of  na¬ 
tional  ROP”,  Mr.  Herbert  said. 
“Their  topnotch  sales  forces, 
high  caliber  sales  executives, 
heavy  appropriations  for  re¬ 
search  and  promotion,  and  high 
editorial  budgets  supplement  all 
other  means  for  selling  new’s- 
papers  as  the  ‘Number  One’  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

Top  Level  Selling 

“Our  men  necessarily  get  to 
top  levels  both  in  agencies  and 
among  national  advertisers,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  selling  space 
‘packages’  often  costing  more 
than  $150,000.  Their  solicitations 
are  aimed  at  TV  and  magazine 
budgets.  The  color  copy  they  get 
is  often  the  same  as  has  been 
prepared  for  the  mass  maga¬ 
zines.” 

An  example  of  how  the  news¬ 
paper  Sunday  magazines  sell 
against  national  magazines  is 
furnished  by  a  “Handy  Guide” 
series  of  promotion  broadsides 
being  issued  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  by  Sunday,  the  33  lo¬ 
cally-edited  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines  that  are  sold  as  a  package 
by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Ne\vs- 
papers,  Inc.  One  of  the  sei’ies 
compares  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  with  11  national  maga¬ 
zines  in  their  coverage  of  the 
168  standard  metropolitan  areas, 
which  account  for  66.33%  of 
total  retail  sales  of  the  country. 

The  comparison  show’s  Sun¬ 
day’s  total  network  providing 
coverage  of  45%  of  the  168  mar¬ 
kets;  American  Weekly,  27%; 
This  Week,  28%;  Parade,  19%; 
Life,  13%;  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  9%;  Look,  8%;  Readers’ 
Digest,  22%;  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  8%;  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
10%;  McCall’s,  10%;  Family 
Circle,  9%;  Woman’s  Day,  8%; 
American  Home,  7%;  and  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  9%. 

Diversion  from  ROP 

Some  publishers  and  their 
representatives  believe  one  rea¬ 
son  for  growth  of  the  Sunday 


magazines  is  through  diversion 
of  national  advertising  from 
ROP.  Martin  Andersen,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star,  told  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  he  considered  them 
“slow  death  to  tlie  newspapers.” 
He  estimated  the  1956  “diver¬ 
sion”  at  over  $74,000,000,  and 
in  22  years,  $653,000,000. 

Study  Report 

T.  H.  O’Neil,  of  the  Ward- 
Griffith  Company,  newspaper 
representatives,  reported  on 
studies  he  had  made,  as  follows: 

1.  The  impression  exists  in 
advertising  agencies  that  the 
“package”  buy  of  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  is  a  “money 
saver”,  whereas  advertisers  are, 
in  fact,  paying  premiums. 

2.  Market  saturation  claims 
are  “misleading”  as  between 
total  circulation  in  city  zone 
areas. 

3.  Flexibility  claims  are  “de¬ 
stroyed”  by  four  to  eight-week 
deadlines  and  “forced  combina¬ 
tions  of  markets.” 

4.  Markets  sold  in  “packages” 
are  not  inclusive  and  the  need 
for  “filling  in”  is  not  eliminated 
by  group  purchases. 

5.  Sunday  as  “a  day  of 
planning”  is  offset  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Thursday  ROP  for  food 
advertisers. 

6.  Color  is  not  only  available 
in  supplements,  but  can  be  had 
in  general  news  sections  of 
many  dailies. 

In  letters  to  agency  media 
executive,  Mr.  O’Neil  is  calling 
attention  to  a  study  made  by 
Publications  Research  Service 
for  Puck — the  Comic  Weekly. 
It  showed  that  17%  of  female 
and  25%  of  male  readers  do 
not  read  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 

“It’s  the  regular  and  thorough 
readership  of  local  news  col¬ 
umns  rather  than  general  fea¬ 
ture  material  such  as  in  the 
Sunday  magazines  that  have 
made  newspapers  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  all  media”,  the  letter 
concludes. 

As  to  premiums,  it  is  speci¬ 
fically  pointed  out  that  This 
Week  advertisers  pay  a  premi¬ 
um  of  approximately  35%  or 
$11.09  a  line  over  and  above  the 
combined  ROP  rate  of  the  same 
newspapers  that  distribute  the 
supplement. 

“Even  the  maximum  13%  dis¬ 
count  (based  on  52  pages  or 
more  within  the  contract  year) 
falls  far  short  of  making  up 
this  differential”,  the  letter 
states. 

“The  premium  paid  for  Pa¬ 
rade  is  also  substantial  and 
amounts  to  $3.01  a  line  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  $3.05  daily.” 

A  Rebuttal 

Mr.  Motley  answered  this 


point  for  Parade.  He  said 
Parade’s  line  rate  was  $27.87  a 
line  as  compared  to  $24.03  for 
ROP.  He  added  that  there  is 
diversion  from  ROP  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazines,  but  that  “while 
it  cannot  be  measured  exactly, 
figures  can  be  approximated, 
showing  that  Parade  by  a  wide 
margin  puts  more  linage  into 
the  distributing  newspapers 
than  is  diverted.” 

“The  Sunday  Magazines,  un¬ 
like  a  ‘newspaper  list’  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  buy”,  Mr.  Motley  said. 
“Sunday  Magazines,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  are  bringing  advertisers 
to  buy  markets  in  which  they 
might  not  ordinarily  invest.  Re¬ 
sults  they  are  getting  is  proving 
salutory  promotion  for  all  news¬ 
papers  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um. 

“Six  years  ago  Parade  added 
a  leading  newspaper  to  its  list. 
In  advance,  we  estimated  the 
diversion  at  about  180,000  lines. 
It  came  out  just  about  that.  We 
also  estimated  that  we  would 
caiTy  280,000  lines  not  carried 
by  this  newspaper.  That  esti¬ 
mate  also  proved  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  accurate.” 

Lower  Cost  Per  Thousand 

Thor  M.  Smith,  vicepresident, 
American  Weekly,  maintained 
that  far  from  “diverting”  busi¬ 
ness,  supplements  are  “building 
newspaper  schedules.” 

“Sunday  magazines  give  an 
advertiser  the  opportunity  to 
‘sample’  a  newspaper  as  selling 
power  in  a  most  effective  way”, 
he  said.  “How  can  that  be  any¬ 
thing  but  good  in  the  long  run 
for  newspapers  as  a  medium? 

“Of  course,  supplements  offer 
a  lower  cost  per  thousand.  They 
are  selling  a  multi-million 
‘package’  of  circulation  under 
the  ‘group  buy’  concept.  The 
integrity  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper’s  rate  card  is  not  violated. 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  as  net¬ 
work  TV  costing  less  than  ‘spot 
TV’  as  far  as  the  advertiser  is 
concerned.  Or  Ford  buying  its 
radio  ‘Road  Show’  across  the 
deck  at  a  cheaper  cost-per-mes- 
sage  than  is  available  to  a 
small  buyer  of  spot  announce¬ 
ments.  Or  even  the  fact  that 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  have 
a  higher  milline  rate  than  met¬ 
ropolitans  do.  Volume  users  or 
frequency  users  demand  (and 
get)  a  better  rate  break  in  any 
medium.” 

Reader  Response 

All  Sunday  magazines  cited 
examples  of  reader  response. 
This  Week  in  its  March  24th 
issue  editorially  offered  readers 
a  special  road  map  “How  To 
See  America  Now”  at  $1.  In 
the  first  five  days  afterwards, 
the  offer  brought  in  well  over 


100,000  replies;  after  two  weeks, 
over  150,000;  after  four  weeks, 
over  175,000;  and  requests  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  in  right  up  to 
Nov.  29,  when  the  total  reached 
215,496,  according  to  Mr, 
Nichols. 

Parade  in  its  April  28  issue 
offered  a  Turnpike  Guide  Book 
at  25  cents  a  copy.  More  than 
112,000  were  bought,  according 
to  Wallace  Sprague,  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Ben  Kartman,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Family  Weekly,  fur¬ 
nished  this  proof  of  reader 
response: 

Once  a  Month 

“Once  a  month,  we  run  a 
coloring  contest  on  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  page.  In  the  contest  rules 
we  say  ‘prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  two  boys  and  two  girls  for 
the  best  entries,’  without  speci¬ 
fying  what  the  prizes  will  be. 
We  average  about  45,000  and 
50,000  entries  on  each  contest. 

“On  Nov.  24,  with  a  feature, 
‘Dress  Up  Those  Christmas 
Gifts’  w’e  offered  a  free  booklet 
on  how  to  tie  a  number  of  color¬ 
ful  bows.  A  week  after  the 
feature  appeared,  we  received 
2,000  requests,  later  the  number 
increased  to  8,500,  and  I’m  sure 
the  requests  will  keep  coming 
in  right  up  until  Christmas.  On 
offers  of  a  general  nature,  that 
is  where  there  is  no  special  time 
element,  requests  continue  to 
come  in  for  as  long  as  two  years 
after  the  original  offer.” 

A  20  percent  gain  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  for  Sunday,  the 
locally  edited  group,  during 
1958  was  predicted  by  Stephen 
G.  Bowen,  advertising  director, 
at  the  stockholders  meeting  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  this  week.  Adver¬ 
tisers  spent  $45,000,000  in  these 
magazines  in  1957. 


ITU  Council  Upheld 
On  Houston  Action 

Indianapolis 

The  Indiana  Appellate  Court 
this  week  upheld  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  a  four- 
year  fight  w’ith  the  Houston  Lo¬ 
cal  over  an  internal  union  af¬ 
fair. 

In  1953  the  Houston  Local  in¬ 
itiated  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  ITU  Constitution  which 
would  have  restricted  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  union  funds.  The 
Executive  Council  refused  to 
submit  it  to  the  membership  on 
a  technical  ground.  Instead  of 
appealing  to  the  ITU  Conven¬ 
tion  the  Houston  Local  took  the 
matter  into  court.  The  Indiana 
Judges,  4-2,  said  the  Local  had 
failed  to  exhaust  all  possible 
remedies  within  the  union. 
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1  Nero’s  Work 
On  Gein  Case 
Pix  Praised 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  resolution  commending  As¬ 
sociated  Press  photographers  for 
their  coverage  of  the  sensational 
Ed  Gein  murder  case  at  Plain- 
field,  Wis.,  in  November  was 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association  at 
its  fall  meeting  here  Dec.  7. 

The  organization  singled  out 
Daniel  V.  Nero,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  Milwaukee  AP 
bureau,  for  special  praise  as  a 
result  of  his  camera  work  on 
the  story  of  the  bachelor  handy¬ 
man  who  admitted  butchering 
two  women  and  collecting  human 
heads  from  at  least  nine  graves. 

The  resolution :  “Be  it  resolved 
that  the  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press  Association  commends  the 
entire  photographic  staff  of  The 
Associated  Press  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  Daniel  V.  Nero  for  covering 
the  Gein  case  despite  obstacles 
that  might  have  discouraged  less 
devoted  and  determined  per¬ 
sons.” 

Mr.  Nero  was  joined  by 
Photographer  Ed  Kitch  and 
Photo  Editor  Art  Tipple  of  the 
Chicago  AP  bureau  and  the  trio 
remained  on  the  scene  for  a 
week. 

Wisconsin  editors  also  com¬ 
mended  the  AP  for  its  news 
coverage  of  the  Gein  case,  but 
confined  the  resolution  to  the 
photographers  because  its  was 
felt  their  work  was  even  more 
laudable,  having  been  accomp¬ 
lished  in  the  face  of  severe 
weather  conditions  and  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  authorities. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Gordon  McIntyre,  managing 
editor  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  and  president  of  the 
sssociation. 

• 

Munroe  Correspondent 
For  Chicago  Paper 

Chicago 

Pat  Munroe,  who  maintains 
his  own  news  bureau  in  Wash- 
®Kten,  D.  C.,  now  represents  the 
Chicago  American  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital. 

A  graduate  of  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Mr.  Munroe 
Maintains  offices  with  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Richard  P.  Critchfield,  who 

a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington  and  also  holds 
1  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  Columbia. 

Editor  a:  publisher 


Chesly  Manly 


Go  wan 


Madsen 


Gridiron  Club  Elects 
McKelway  President 

Washington 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Kvening 
Star  and  president  of  Associated 
Press,  has  been  elected  1958 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

The  famed  72-year-old  dinner 
club  composed  chiefly  of  present 
and  former  newspapermen, 
elected  Paul  Wooton  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
vicepresident,  and  re-elected  the 
following  officers:  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son  of  United  Press,  secretary; 
Richard  L.  Wilson  of  Cowles 
Publications,  treasurer;  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Wiggins  of  the  Washington 
Post,  historian.  Picked  for  the 
executive  committee  were:  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Riggs,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal;  .Walter  Tro- 
han,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune; 
Frederic  W.  Collins,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal. 

• 

Mead  Scholarship 
for  Carrier  Boy 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.  will 
aw’ard  an  annual  college  scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  deserving  carrier  boy 
of  either  the  Erie  Daily  Times 
or  the  Erie  Morning  News,  be¬ 
ginning  this  year.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  worth  $2,000,  on  a 
$500  per  year  basis,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Mead  Sr.  Mr.  Mead  was 
founder  of  the  Erie  Times.  He 
died  in  1941  and  his  wife  died 
Nov.  27,  1957. 
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3  Receive 
Beck  Awards; 
$500  Each 

Chicago 

Clay  Gowran  and  Chesly 
Manly,  Chicago  Tribune  report¬ 
ers,  and  photo  chief  A1  Madsen 
were  presented  with  $500  Ed¬ 
ward  Scott  Beck  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting,  writing, 
and  photography. 

Mr.  Gowan,  a  Tribune  writer 
since  1938,  was  cited  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  the  troubles  in  Little 
Rock. 

Mr.  Manly’s  award  was  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  series  of  articles 
naming  and  evaluating  the  na¬ 
tion’s  10  leading  universities. 

Mr.  Madsen  was  cited  for  his 
full  color  news  photograph  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
descending  a  staircase  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  during  her  visit  to 
the  United  States.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  award  was  made 
for  a  color  photograph. 

The  Beck  awards  are  made 
annually  by  a  foundation  created 
in  1943  by  Edward  Scott  Beck’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Beck,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune  for  27  years  when 
he  died  in  1942. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  din¬ 
ner,  attended  by  more  than  400 
Tribune  editorial  employees  and 
retired  employees,  was  Carey 
Orr,  the  paper’s  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist. 

“Sometimes  I  have  been  asked 
if  I  have  regrets  for  some  of 
the  cartoons  I  have  drawn,”  Orr 
said.  “The  answer  is  yes,  I  do 
have  regrets — regrets  that  I 
didn’t  make  them  .stronger.” 

He  expressed  disagreement, 
however,  with  the  common  be¬ 
lief  that  a  picture  is  worth  10,- 
000  words.  “No  picture  is  equal 
to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  address 
at  Gettysburg.  The  painting  of 
the  Last  Supper  falls  far  short 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

Another  speaker,  W.  D.  Max¬ 
well,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  gave 
an  account  of  the  paper’s 
stewardship  since  the  death  of 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  and 
told  the  group  that  “the  problem 
of  truth  is  the  problem  of  every 
reporter  and  every  desk  man.” 

• 

Harmer  Appointeil 

John  R.  Harmer,  formerly 
with  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association,  has  been  appointed 
Twin  Cities  manager  for  John¬ 
son,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
northwest  territoi-y. 


Fred  J.  Green 


Green  Takes  Up 
Syndicate  Job 

United  Features  Syndicate, 
expanding  operations  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  has  named  Fred  J. 
Green  representative  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bureaus  of  United 
Press.  Laurence  Rutman,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  syndicate,  said  Mr.  Green 
will  work  with  Frank  B.  Knapp 
who  for  many  years  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  syndicate  in  the  Far 
West. 

Mr.  Green  was  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  United  Press 
before  coming  to  New  York  two 
years  ago.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle.  He  later 
was  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  also  published  a 
daily  newspaper  at  Roseville, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Green  came  to  New  York 
as  assistant  general  business 
manager  of  United  Press  and 
later  was  promoted  to  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bureaus.  He  will 
make  his  new  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 

• 

Secrecy  Responsible 
For  Mayor’s  Defeat 

London,  Ont. 

News  reports  and  editorials 
carried  by  the  London  Free 
Press  were  held  largely  respon¬ 
sible  by  R.  A.  Dennis,  former 
mayor  of  London,  for  his  defeat 
in  the  city’s  recent  elections. 

The  mayor’s  defeat  followed  a 
lengthy  campaign  by  the  paper 
against  secret  city  council  meet¬ 
ings,  and  efforts  by  the  news¬ 
paper  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  London’s  an¬ 
nexation  plans. 

The  successful  candidate  at¬ 
tributed  his  landslide  win  to  the 
secret  meetings  —  annexation 
report  issue. 
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Classified  Ad  Schroth  Files  A 

Research  Will  Research  Committee  $2  Million  Suit  - 

Help  Selling  Mines  Want  Ad  Lode  Against  Guild  3 


A  new  Reseai'ch  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  whose  efforts  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  the  result- 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


appointing 


.  j  Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher 

onei  president  of  the  defunct 

Herald  Tribune  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  seiwed  for- 

mal  notice  on  the  Newspaper 

Research  and  cars  and  business  opportuni-  ^ 


getting  story  of  newspaper  Committee  to  develop  a  body  of  ties  and  the  key  to  self  preserva-  of  $2,000,000  damages. 


classified  for  use  not  only  in  information  about  classified  ad-  tion  —  jobs  it  provides  an  over-  Schroth  said  m  the  notice 

further  building  classified  but  vertising  (announced  elsewhere  whelming  answer  to  queries  con-  that  the  claim  is  based  on  d- 

as  a  sales  tool  for  both  retail  in  this  issue),  ANCAM  president  ceming  the  quality  as  well  as  losses  caused  by  the  de- 

and  national  advertising  has  William  F.  (^arr  has  taken  a  step  the  quantity  of  newspaper  read-  struction  of  our  business 

been  announced  by  William  F.  which  can  strengthen  the  news-  ership.  strike  on  or  about 

Carr,  president  of  ANCAM  and  papers’  bid  for  a  greater  share  It  will  be  the  Research  Com-  in  violation  of  the 

classified  advertising  manager  of  the  national  advertiser’s  dol-  mittee’s  job  to  gather  a  break-  collective  bargaining  agreement 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle-  lar  as  well  as  provide  a  fulcrum  down  of  linage  and  ad  count  in  between  us  at  such  time. 

tin.  for  further  classified  growth.  the  basic  classifications  to  en-  Mr.  Schroth  announced  on 


the  basic  classifications  to  en- 


Schroth  announced  on 


Daniel  L.  Lionel,  CAM,  New  This  writer  is  pleased  to  serve  ^ble  an  aggregate  tally  to  be  March  16,  1955  he 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  edi-  as  chairman  of  the  new  commit-  made.  An  attempt  will  be  made  open  the  paper,  which  ceased 


tor  of  the  E  &  P  Classified  tee.  He  has  long  felt  that  bring 
Clinic,  has  been  named  chair-  ing  into  focus  the  w’hole  weighi 


man  of  the  new  committee.  Mr.  of  the  incomparably  powerful 
Lionel  presented  a  paper  before  story  of  classified’s  selling  power 


tee.  He  has  long  felt  that  bring-  to  determine  price  ranges  in  publication  after  315  news  and 
ing  into  focus  the  whole  weight  various  categories.  Result  stories  commercial  department  em- 
of  the  incomparably  powerful  will  be  compiled  and  integrated,  ployees  went  on  strike  for 
story  of  classified’s  selling  power  The  various  classified  promo-  higher  wages  Jan.  28  of  that 


the  recent  ANCAM  Convention  could  result  in  a  reaffirmation  tion  services  will  be  called  upon  the  paper  was  114  years 

entitled,  “Can  Newspapers  Get  of  the  position  of  the  newspaper  to  help  in  the  investigation  and  old. 

More  Mileage  Out  of  Classi-  as  the  most  important  sales  in-  analysis  of  data.  They  have  al-  Last  month,  the  Supreme 
fied?”  fluence  in  our  economy.  ready  indicated  all-out  coopera-  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 


More  Mileage  Out  of  Classi¬ 
fied?” 

Others  who  have  been  asked 
to  serve  are,  James  Daly,  CAM, 


Only  in  Chapters 

Until  now,  the  newspapers’ 


analysis  of  data.  They  have  al-  Last  month,  the  Supreme 
ready  indicated  all-out  coopera-  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
tion.  brief  order  with  no  opinion,  let 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  stand  a  state  Court  of  Appeals 
of  assistance  must  come  from  decision  requiring  arbitration  of 


the  individual  alaasiM  advertla-  all  ,  neWaper  ‘  «nlld  eUlM 

CAM,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  only  in  segmented  chapters  by  for  which  ^  n  j  j  i 

and  News:  anfi  Ralph  Rosen-  individual  newspapers.  An  ink-  ^ 


and  News;  and  Ralph  Rosen¬ 
berg,  CAM,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune. 

“Newspaper  Classified,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Carr,  “offers 
much  undeveloped  information 
that  will  be  valuable  and  help- 


individual  newspapers.  An  ink-  information  for  which  j^^d  sued  to  compel 

ling  of  its  total  magnitude  can  "f  ^  f'P'  T.,  success  arbitration  of  severance  pay,  ac- 

only  be  gleaned  when  the  fact  ,  V'®  project  will  depend  grued  vacation  pay,  unpaid  over- 
is  made  known  that  last  year,  largely  upon  him.  His  sugges-  time,  holidavs.  notice  of  dis- 


time,  holidays,  notice  of  dis- 


$661  million  dollars  were  spent  comments  will  of  missal  and  sick  pay — all  amount 


in  its  low  cost  columns. 

With  the  buying  and  selling 


course  be  earnestly  solicited. 
Information  developed  will  be 


ing  to  about  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Schroth’s  notice  also  said 


mat  will  oe  vaiuapie  ana  nelp-  ,  \  ”  - .  . ”  tnmeH  nvpr  to  tho  Hnrpon  of  u.1.  i.  -r  >  I  •_ 

ful  in  classified’s  accelerated  of  advertising  space  taking  on  Advertising  as  well  as  to  ?  f  VA® 

growth  in  the  next  decade.  The  of  the  earmarks  of  a  sci-  ^  disputed  by  the  g«dd  it  sho^d 

a _ _ I..-  _  ence  and  less  that  of  the  ‘*num-  newspaper.  be  submitted  to  arbitration 


box  car  figures  that  are  being  ^’’d  less  that  of  the  “num- 


newspaper. 


used  today  in  discussing  classi¬ 
fied’s  revenue,  linage  and  ad 
count  stature  will  take  on  an 


bers  racket”,  media  people  are  • 

now  asking  “Who?”  as  well  as  Record  in  RotO 
‘  How  many?  .  In  answer  to  the 


added  significance  and  impor-  “Wh?  are  your  read- 


under  the  rules  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  and  the 
provisions  of  the  collective  bar- 
Philadelphia  gaining  agreement  that  existed 


tance  in  connection  with  classi-  '  the  media  people  want  an- 

fied’s  qualitative  audience.  ""J*""  buying  power 

,  cj  .  „  .J  This  writer  believes  that  nc 

5°^“dfat,  too,  said  facet  of  the  newspaper  can  pro 
Mr.  Carr,  that  in  this  research  yjfjg  answer  to  reader  buy 


ers?”  the  media  people  want  an-  The  December  1  issue  of  “To-  between  the  guild  and  the  news- 
swers  in  terms  of  buying  power.  day'\  the  rotogravure  magazine  paper. 

This  writer  believes  that  no  supplement  of  the  Philadelphia  jje  said  he  had  sent  a  copy  of 


This  writer  believes  that  no  supplement  of  the  Philadelphia 
facet  of  the  newspaper  can  pro-  Inquirer,  broke  all  previous 


Inquirer,  broke  all  previous  his  notice  to  the  arbitration  as- 
records  for  advertising  contained  sociation  so  that  it  could  hear 


projMt  much  of  the  inforrnation  ing  power  as  effectively  as  the  in  a  single  issue.  A  total  of  his  claims  against  the  guild  at 

developed  will  ^  helpful  in  se-  classified  advertising  story.  59,998  lines  of  local,  national  and  the  same  time  as  it  took  up  the 

curing  advertising  schedules  at  mail  order  advertising  were  con-  guild’s  claims  for  severance  pay- 

the  newspaper  national  display  Business  Bedrock  tained  in  this  issue  devoted  to  , 

awcounte  that  Harold  Webber,  then  vice-  Christmas— and  holiday  selling, 

have  W  using  other  media,  but  president  and  general  manager  of  Philadelphia’s  de-  TV  Delay  OK 

who  didnt  understond  or  ap-  gf  Chicago  Office  of  Foote,  Partment  stores  were  repre- 


preciate  the  value  of  their  prod-  Cone  and  Belding,  put  it 


uct  or  ^rvice  advertising  in  a  t^lk  before  an  ANCAM  conven- 


"tedium  that  had  tion  a  few  years  ago,  “classified 
es  ab  ished  an  acceptance  and  advertising”  represents  the  bed- 


favorable  climate  for  this  ad' 
vertising  through  classified.” 


Movie  on  Russia 


‘This  is  Russia,”  a  motion  cient  market  place 


kluii  it  it-w  yeai-s  iigu,  ciit.s»iueu  ^^^1,  A  •  vfie  COnstrucuOn  permiL 

advertising”  represents  the  bed-  Anniversary  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St. 

rock  basis  of  all  business — the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  allow  the  company 

individual  transaction— the  final  The  Dunkirk  Evening  Ob-  until  June  20,  1958,  to  complete 
meeting  place  between  the  buyer  server  last  week  observed  its  construction  of  its  television  sta- 
and  seller.  .  .  .  It’s  the  efficient  75th  anniversary  with  a  special  tion  KSD-TV,  originally  sched- 
modem  counterpart  of  the  an-  edition.  Founded  in  1882  by  Dr.  uled  for  completion  and  entry 


Washington’ 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  modified 
the  construction  permit  of  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  allow  the  company 
until  June  20,  1958,  to  complete 


picture  by  Sid  Feder,  former  With  newspaper  classified  fur- 


Julian  T.  Williams,  the  paper  upon  the  air  waves  Dec.  27.  The 
has  been  operated  by  four  gen-  extension  was  granted  because 


Associated  Press  sports  writer,  nishing  an  almost  exclusive  mar-  erations  of  the  Williams  family,  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  delive^ 
opened  this  week  in  New  York,  ket  place  for  the  biggest  ticket  Henry  Kirk  Williams  III  is  of  transmission  equipment,  the 


Mr.  Feder  wrote  the  narration,  items  in  our  economy,  homes  present  publisher. 


Commission  said. 
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Printers  Out, 
Westchester 


Tax  Collectors 
Close  Weekly 
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publishing  the  Daily  News  at  its 
present  plant?  Sure. 

Do  you  plan  to  sell  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Inquirer  in  com¬ 
bination?  No. 

Do  you  intend  to  continue  it 
as  a  tabloid?  Yes. 

Do  you  intend  to  change  its 
identity?  Will  it  remain  Demo¬ 
cratic?  Independent. 

Who  is  the  operating  head  of 
the  Daily  News?  Walter  H. 
Annenberg. 

The  newspaper  representative 
firm  of  Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald  is 
being  retained  for  the  News. 

The  Daily  News  masthead 
says  it  is  now  being  published 
by  S.  R.  B.  TV  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Triangle  Publications. 

Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  make 
any  statement  to  employees  of 
the  News  other  than  was  made 
publicly. 

The  late  Lee  Ellmaker  founded 
the  Daily  News  on  March  31, 
1925.  On  Jan.  1,  1928,  McFad- 
den  Publications  bought  the  pa¬ 
per’s  controlling  interests. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Ellmaker  and 
his  associates  bought  back  the 
wmtrolling  stock,  and  the  paper 
moved  from  Fifteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  to  a  new  plant 
at  Twenty-second  and  Arch 
Streets. 

This  plant  in  recent  months 
has  been  completely  renovated. 
Under  the  McCloskey  ownership, 
the  Daily  News  also  acquired 
modem  press  equipment. 

The  Stern  family  has  had  a 
vide  background  of  newspaper 
experience  in  Philadelphia.  It 
owned  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  and  radio  station  WCAU. 
WCAC  and  WCAU-TV  is  now 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Don  Dixon  to  CBS 

Washington 
Don  Dixon,  former  INS  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Far  East  and 
here,  has  been  appointed  morn¬ 
ing  news  editor  for  CBS  in 
Washington.  He  majored  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  journalism  at  Syra- 
•nise  University,  graduating  in 
1949.  He  spent  18  months  in 
prison  in  Canton  on  trumped-up 
charges  before  being  released, 
m  1954. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Large  Firms 
Interested  in 


FlQlliacPilVillcVl  Westchester  News,  a  ^ 

LlJJllOll  weekly  published  by  Generoso  HiVOnt 


Despite  a  dispute  with  Local 
468  of  the  International  Typo- 
grraphical  Union,  the  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  to  publish  its 
newspapers. 

Five  of  the  group’s  eight 
dailies  were  affected.  They  were 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch,  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man,  Mount  Vernon  Argus,  New 
Rochelle  Standard  Star  and 
Mamaroneck  Times. 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  gave  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press: 

Called  Off  Jobs 
“The  strike  began  yesterday 
(Monday)  when  a  union  chapel 
chairman  at  White  Plains  was 
discharged  for  calling  all  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch  printers  off 
their  jobs  because  the  shop  fore¬ 
man  had  arranged  to  have  three 
men,  with  their  consent,  defer 
the  start  of  their  lunch  period 
from  11:30  to  12:30.  The  fore¬ 
man’s  arrangement  was  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  customary  one  to  as¬ 
sure  on-time  issuance  of  the 
36-page  Monday  edition. 

“Where  necessary  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  three  plants 
completed  final  pages  for  yes¬ 
terday’s  editions  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  today’s  editions.” 

Hai-vey  Steinberg,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  was  for 
20  years  president  of  the  union 
local.  Robert  L.  Macilvane  is  the 
chapel  chairman.  Present  local 
president,  John  Grady,  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  said  the  125 
printers  involved  were  asking 
strike  sanction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional. 

The  local  has  been  working 
without  a  signed  contract  since 
1947.  The  printers  are  paid 
$112.50  a  week. 

• 

Newsmen’s  Advice 
On  Courts  Asked 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Connecticut  newsmen  will  be 
asked  to  provide  opinions  on  the 
state  court  system  to  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

Rep.  George  Schwolsky,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  12-man  group,  said: 
“Maybe  they  can  cite  chapter 
and  verse  as  to  what  may  be 
wrong  with  the  court  setup,  and 
point  to  ways  of  improving  it. 
We  are  interested  in  facts  and 
these  reporters  who  have  seen 
the  court  system  work  are  well 
qualified  to  give  us  some  help.” 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  14,  1957 


Pope  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  closed  by  the  U.  S.  Internal 
Revenue  Sei-vice  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  amounting  to 
$12,583.25. 

Corporate  assets  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Publishing  Corp.,  which 
published  the  News,  were  seized 
by  agents  after  the  paper’s  is¬ 
sue  of  Dec.  5.  A  representative 
of  the  service  said  the  assets 
will  be  auctioned  Dec.  27. 

Other  officers  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  besides  Mr.  Pope 
are  Leo  Mattia,  vicepresident, 
and  Hector  Mattia,  treasurer. 
They  own  the  printing  firm.  Mr. 
Pope  also  is  publisher  of  the 
National  Enquirer. 

The  Westchester  News  was 
started  as  a  shopper  in  1954  by 
William  H.  Marriott  and  Julian 
S.  Bach  Jr.,  and  sold  to  Mr. 
Pope  in  May  of  1957.  A  circu¬ 
lation  of  52,000,  partly  free, 
was  claimed  for  it. 


Copley  Station 
Sale  Approved 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
to  transfer  its  license  of  KCOP- 
TV  to  a  corporation  formed  by 
Bing  Crosby. 

The  Commission  recently  ad¬ 
vised  Copley  and  the  pi-oposed 
purchaser  that  it  did  not  see  the 
transfer  as  “in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,”  later  citing  complaints 
that  the  station’s  programs 
were  conti-ary  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  especially  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  activities. 

The  proposed  new  manager 
filed  an  affidavit  asserting  that 
he  would  be  actively  in  charge 
of  programming  and  that  he 
would  not  have  in  his  service 
the  present  manager,  and  that 
he  would  conform  to  the  tele¬ 
vision  code. 

According  to  FCC  records, 
the  transfer  will  be  effected  at 
a  figure  of  $4  million.  Replace¬ 
ment  value  of  the  station’s 
properties  are  set  at  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion. 


Dies  On  Cruise 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Spencer  R.  McCulloch,  57, 
reember  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
staff  for  28  years,  died 
3  of  a  heart  attack  while 
■'e  and  his  wife  were  on  a  steam- 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 


Byrne  Heads  Media 

William  Esty  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Mark 
Byrne  as  director  of  media.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  for  the 
past  10  years  and  is  a  vice- 
president. 


Nearly  100  companies  have 
already  agreed  to  participate 
Feb.  11,  1958  in  the  111th 
Thomas'  A.  Edison  International 
Birthday  Celebration,  Harry  L. 
Cherry,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  said  this  week. 

The  date  is  being  observed  as 
“Science- Youth  Day,”  and  in¬ 
dustry  generally  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  place  local  adver¬ 
tising  to  interest  young  people 
in  scientific  studies,  and  in  other 
ways  to  inspire  interest  in 
science,  Mr.  Cherry  said. 

Watson  Davis  and  the  staff  of 
Science  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  prepared  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  “Edison 
Experiments  You  Can  Do.” 
Copies  are  available  at  cost,  15 
cents  a  copy  or  $150  per  thou¬ 
sand,  from  the  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  Foundation,  8  West  40th 
Street,  New  York.  Twenty-thou¬ 
sand  copies  are  being  sent  to 
members  of  the  science  clubs  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Science  Service. 
The  new  edition  contains  addi¬ 
tional  experiments  taken  from 
the  inventor’s  notebooks  which 
can  be  performed  by  scientifi¬ 
cally  minded  young  people.  Most 
of  the  research  for  the  book  was 
done  by  Miss  Marjorie  Van  de 
Water  of  Science  Service. 

Detroit  Celebration 

One  of  the  largest  local  cele¬ 
brations  of  “Science-Youth  Day” 
will  take  place  in  Detroit,  Mr. 
Cherry  said.  There,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Detroit  En¬ 
gineering  Society,  selected  high 
school  students  will  be  taken  on 
visits  to  the  laboratories  of  12 
participating  companies. 

How  some  firms  are  tieing  up 
with  local  newspaper  advertising 
is  shown  by  the  program  that 
has  been  adopted  by  Sylvan ia 
Electric  Products.  As  part  of  its 
continuing  community  relations 
program,  Sylvania  is  preparing 
special  advertising  copy  on 
“Science- Youth  Day.”  It  will  be 
placed  locally  by  the  46  plants, 
and  21  laboratories  in  40  com¬ 
munities  in  13  states. 

Robert  Sheeran,  manager  of 
community  relations  at  Syl- 
vania’s  New  York  headquarters, 
explained  that  this  advertise¬ 
ment  would  be  one  of  a  series 
of  six  to  be  placed  by  plants  in 
their  local  newspapers  during 
next  year.  The  decision  of 
whether  to  advertise  or  not  rests 
with  the  local  management.  If 
all  plants  advertise  the  list  of 
newspapers  totals  60. 
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Effort  Needed 
To  Get  Public 
Behind  Press 

Hartford,  Conn. 

It  will  take  a  revival  of  “grass 
roots  journalism”  to  win  the 
public  over  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom  told  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  here  last  week. 

More  than  100  newsmen  from 
six  states  participated  in  the 
Dec.  6-7  sessions  at  which  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  news-gathering 
were  put  under  the  analytical 
spotlight.  Panels  touched  on 
“trial  by  newspaper,”  govern¬ 
mental  secrecy,  international 
correspondence,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  and  professional  pub¬ 
licity. 

Mr.  Lindstrom,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
sounded  a  waniing  in  his  presi¬ 
dential  report  that  newspaper- 
dom’s  efforts  in  behalf  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  public  will 
come  to  naught  if  the  public  is 
not  made  aware  of  its  own  in¬ 
terest. 

“The  general  public,”  he  said, 
“seems  to  feel  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  right  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  —  quite  a  large 
amount  —  of  private  life.  This, 
of  course,  is  completely  con- 
trai’y  to  the  democratic  process 
under  which  we  have  been  liv¬ 
ing. 

“The  simple  fact  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  now  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  simply  don’t  want  to  know; 
or  they  want  to  know  to  so 
little  degree  that  they  have 
seriously  moidgaged  their  right 
to  public  infonnation. 

Not  on  Oiir  Side 

“I’m  afraid  the  people  are 
not  on  our  side  in  this  issue. 
They  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
disassociate  our  cause  from 
what  they  think  is  selfish  news¬ 
paper  interest.  They  think  that 
we  are  out  for  circulation  and 
prestige  only.  They  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  fighting  their 
fight.” 

Newspapers,  he  continued, 
may  have  to  improve  further 
their  techniques  of  reporting 
govei-nmental  affairs,  and  their 
skills  in  holding  readership  in¬ 
terest.  “I  have  an  idea  that  a 
retuiTi  to  grass  roots  journal¬ 
ism,  grass  roots  reporting  and 
the  kind  of  editing  that  we  all 
ought  to  know  how  to  do  will, 
by  its  honesty  and  conscienti¬ 
ousness,  awaken  people  to  what 
a  newspaper  really  is;  what  it 


Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  retiring  president.  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  discusses  topical  thtm 
with  Harry  Ferguson,  executive  editor.  United  Press;  Philip  G.  Reed,  assistant  general  manager,  InternatieiMl 
News  Service;  and  Ronald  Autry,  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Connecticut  bureau. 


does  for  them;  what  it  can  do 
for  them  in  their  interest  if  they 
come  over  to  our  side,”  Mr. 
Lindstrom  concluded. 

Along  this  vein,  David  Brick- 
man  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
Evening  Neu's  and  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury,  the  in¬ 
coming  president,  asserted;  “We 
are  facing  a  closing  curtain” 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  He  took  cognizance, 
also,  of  the  obvious  development 
wherein  contemporaiy  political 
leaders  display  hostility  toward 
the  newspapers’  fight,  and  news¬ 
papers,  in  turn,  fail  to  gather 
full  strength  of  public  support. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Goveniment  Information, 
voiced  the  opinion  that  failure 
of  the  U.  S.  to  launch  an  earth 
satellite  must  not  lead  to  greater 
secrecy  about  future  attempts. 

“There  is  almost  inevitably 
going  to  arise  an  outcry  around 
this  nation  that  we  should  have 
cloaked  this  project  in  just  a 
little  moi'e  secrecy  —  that  by 
doing  so  we  would  be  a  little 
less  embarrassed. 

“Rather  than  more  secrecy  in 
matters  of  this  type,  we  need 
more  candor.” 

Other  new  officers  are:  Vice- 
president,  William  W.  Vosburgh 
Jr.,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Rep^tb- 
lican-American;  secretary,  Se- 
vellon  Brown  III,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  and 
treasurer,  Ralph  W.  Newell, 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel. 

• 

Duffy  Promoted 

George  E.  Akerson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Herald-Traveler, 
has  announced  appointment  of 
Robert  E.  Duffy  to  the  position 
of  assistant  to  the  director  of 
advertising.  Mr.  Duffy  was  for¬ 
merly  group  supervisor  of  the 
food  and  liquor  classifications  of 
the  paper.  He  joined  the  Herald- 
Traveler  in  1951  and  was  for¬ 
merly  New  England  division 
manager  of  “Junket”  Brand 
Foods. 


A  IVTTI  A  T  *  1  Chase  who  described  Advertis- 

i  J.jlStS  blood  of  quack¬ 

ery”  and  “an  intermediary  serr- 
I  ^  •  I  •  1  ice  which  points  the  way  to  con- 

l^riLlCQ.!  sumption  and  w'hich  enters  into 
the  cost  of  consumption— 

A  1  TN  whether  the  product  be  soap, 

V^I  /\ClS,  1  FGSS  lingerie,  motor  cars  or  pink 

pills.” 

In  1925  Stuart  Chase  labelled  “Nine-tenths  and  more  of  ad- 
Advertising  “the  big  brother  of  vertising,”  he  wrote,  “is  largely 
most  of  the  forms  of  illth”  in  a  competitive  wrangling  as  to  the 
textbook  which  bore  the  title,  relative  merits  of  two  undis- 
“The  Tragedy  of  Waste”  (Mac-  tinguished  and  often  indistin- 
millan).  guishable  compounds.” 

Mr.  Chase  had  the  Madison  The  ANPA’s  readers  found 
Avenue  technique  of  throwing  this  theme  drilled  on  rei)eatedly 
rocks  even  in  those  days,  but  in  books. 

he  was  writing  as  an  economist.  Critics  of  newspaper  dwell, 
Now,  32  years  later,  his  der-  in  the  main,  on  the  alleged  ^ 
ogatory  doctrine  keeps  cropping  abuses  of  monopoly  publishing 
up  in  textbooks  and  other  refer-  and  favoritism  towanl  adver- 
ence  works  found  on  library  tisers. 

shelves  in  schools  and  colleges.  Chapter  and  page  are  given 
All  this  comes  to  a  head  again,  in  the  ANPA  index, 
disputing  somewhat  the  general  • 

belief  that  heavy  criticism  of  Engravers’  Union 
advertising  had  been  laid  low,  ^  Establish  Pension 
as  the  result  of  a  mass  reading 

project  undertaken  by  the  staff  Members  of  the  International 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
Publishers  Association.  North  America  will  be  covered 

Excerpts  of  material  that  is  in  their  own  pension  program 
critical  of  Advertising  and  of  beginning  next  March  1,  Presi- 
the  Newspaper  Business  have  dent  Wilfrid  T.  Connell  has  1- 
been  compiled  from  48  books  vised. 

published  since  1925.  The  re-  The  pension  proposition  was 
port,  in  mimeographed  sheets,  approved  by  60%  of  the  mem- 
is  being  made  available  to  bership  voting,  and  disapproved 
.\NPA  members.  by  36%,  a  third  of  the  total 

,  >0  D  1  number  of  negative  votes  being 

n  00  8  New  York  Local  No.  !• 

Startling  to  read  in  “Intro-  The  biggest  local  was  against 
duction  to  Economics”  (by  Prof,  the  pension  plan  by  a  margin 


tinguished  and  often  indistin¬ 
guishable  compounds.” 

The  ANPA’s  readers  found 


Chapter  and  page  are  given 


Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America  will  be  covered 


.\NPA  members. 


¥  40  11  I  VX  ^ 

n  00  8  New  York  Local  No.  !• 

Startling  to  read  in  “Intro-  The  biggest  local  was  against 
duction  to  Economics”  (by  Prof,  the  pension  plan  by  a  margin 
Theodore  Morgan,  University  of  of  800  votes.  Total  vote  in  the 
Wisconsin),  a  1956  work,  is  this  international  was:  8,409  For, 
statement:  “Advertising  is  often  5,911  Against, 
exasperating  and  sometimes  de-  ’  jhe  plan  will  provide  $50  a 
bases  consumer  tastes.  Much  of  month  for  life  upon  retirement, 
it  has  no  social  value  whatever;  • 

it  badgers  the  hapless  consumer  t»  u  .  in’  d  _ _ 

alternately  to  buy  Tweedledum  Robert  M.  Bowman 
or  Tweedledee.  Certainly  a  large  Philadei^HI-^ 

part  of  the  resources  that  flow  Robert  M.  Bowman,  53,  editor 


into  advertising  —  $8.7  billion  of  the  feature  page  of  the  Phila- 
worth  or  2.5%  of  the  gross  na-  delphia  Inquirer,  died  Dec.  “ 
tional  income  in  1954 — is  wasted  after  suffering  a  stroke.  ^ 
or  worse  than  wasted.”  came  to  the  Inquirer  staff  20 

This  is  a  rewrite  job  on  Stuart  years  ago  from  the  Midwest. 
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Year’s  Use  Shows 
Cold  Type  Merits 
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San  Francisco 
Photo-typesetting  has  proven 
its  merit  as  a  supplemental  pro¬ 
duction  method  in  more  than  a 
year’s  use  at  the  San  Diego 
Vnon-Tribune  and  is  now  in 
daily  use. 

The  results  cause  this  unit  of 
the  Copley  Press  to  believe  cold 
type  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
future  of  newspaper  production, 
Carlyle  Reed  of  the  Union- 
Tribune  told  the  California 
Press  Association  here  Dec.  6. 

Production  is  averaging  11 
inches  of  display  advertising 
copy  per  man  hour.  This  is  in  the 
output  of  copy  found  suitable 
for  the  U-T’s  two  Fotosetters, 
and  is  “considerably  higher  than 
in  hot  type,”  Mr.  Reed  advised. 

Dramatic  time  comparisons 
for  copy  set  by  the  two  methods 
were  included  in  Mr.  Reed’s 
study,  but  he  stressed  two  im¬ 
portant  factors. 

Cold  type  meets  certain  con¬ 
ditions  more  efficiently  than  does 
hot  type,  but  it  is  used  at  the 
D-T  to  supplement  and  not  to 
supplant  metal  typesetting. 

Derision  Retained 

The  newspapers  retain  the 
right  to  decide  the  process  to  be 
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an  ad  requiring  2  hours  35  min¬ 
utes  by  hot  type  methods  and 
2  hours  5  minutes  by  cold. 

The  “tight-type”  composition 
of  the  first  two  examples  enabled 
time  differentials  which  paid  for 
the  engraving  cost  and  time. 
The  third  example  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  margin  that  would  en¬ 
able  the  time  saving  to  offset 
the  engraving  cost  that  is  an 
essential  addition  for  cold-type 
copy. 

Dollars  and  cents  comparisons 
change  with  each  plant  and  are 
not  advisable  factors  of  compari¬ 
son,  Mr.  Reed  said  in  rejecting 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  sugges¬ 
tion  for  such  a  breakdown. 

11  Men  in  Section 

The  specific  factors  in  U-T 
operations  include  production 
volume  enabling  the  use  of  six 
men  at  night,  five  on  the  dayside 
in  the  supplemental  photo-type¬ 
setting  activities.  The  cold  type 
section  has  two  Fotosetters. 

“The  right  of  decision  on  the 
method  of  composition  to  be  used 
must  be  retained  by  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Reed  observed.  This 
is  to  provide  the  method  found 
better  and  most  economical  by 


Med  in  the  composition  of  any  experience.  Some  advertisers 


copy,  regardless  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  wishes,  he  also  under¬ 
scored. 

Cold  type’s  advantages  appear 
in  difficult  ad  copy  composition. 
Some  of  this  type  of  copy  can 
be  set  more  rapidly.  In  tight 
composition  work,  the  resultant 
copy  has  a  better  appearance, 
be  reported. 

Other  advantages  include 
these  factors: 


have  sought  to  specify  cold  type 
copy,  but  this  has  been  resisted 
by  the  U-T. 

Type  production  for  the  San 
Diego  newspapers,  all  under 
union  contract,  also  includes 
nine  Comets  operated  by  10 
perforators  in  producing  90 
per  cent  of  the  news  content.  The 
two  newspapers  have  21  opera¬ 
tors  in  this  activity.  The  U-T’s 


own  research  in  newspaper  pro- 
There  is  no  metal  breakup  or  Auction  continues  and  the  corn- 
distortion,  the  compositor  is  al-  munications  filed  as  a  whole  re¬ 


ports  fantastic  developments,  re¬ 
ported  the  former  newspaper 
publisher  now  on  the  U-T  execu¬ 
tive  staff. 

New  Development 

“One  of  these  is  the  charac- 
tron,  a  computer  reading  mech¬ 
anism  developed  by  Stromberg- 


^ays  using  new  type  faces,  and 
the  method  provides  an  alterna¬ 
tive  method  of  composition  in  an 
emergency. 

Disadvantages  of  photo-com- 
Position  are: 

More  time  is  required  for  final 
eoiTections  and  to  get  on  the 
press;  the  engraving  cost  must 
be  added,  and  on  some  types  of  Carlson  at  San  Diego,  he  re- 
’  "  ported.  This  transmits  4,680 

lines  or  85,000  words  per  minute, 
or  it  may  address  150,000  labels 
an  hour. 


the  total  cost  is  higher  than 
tor  hot  metal. 

Times  Compared 

In  example,  Mr.  Reed  pointed 


VILLAGE  SMITHY— Chester 
Smith,  sports  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  author  of  the 
"Village  Smithy”  column,  Is  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  National  Football 
Foundation's  executive  Secretary, 
Harvey  Harman.  Mr.  Smith,  right, 
founded  Pittsburgh's  active  "Curb¬ 
stone  Coaches"  almost  30  years 
ago.  The  citation  is  the  first  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Foundation. 


Mark  Burrowes 
Dies  in  61  si  Year 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mark  W.  Burrowes,  61,  vet¬ 
eran  Star-Telegram  staffer  and 
member  of  an  old  newspaper 
family,  died  here  Dec.  8  after 
a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Burrowes  was  city  editor 
of  the  old  Fort  Worth  Record 
and  joined  the  Star-Telegram 
when  it  bought  the  Record  in 
1925.  He  was  assistant  makeup 
editor  when  he  died. 

His  father,  Evans  Burrowes, 
for  many  years  was  city  editor 
of  the  Seda/io  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
where  Mark  broke  in  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  His  brother,  Arthur  V. 
Burrowes,  is  editor  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press-  Gaz¬ 
ette.  Another  brother,  the  late 
Lon  Burrowes,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  A  sister,  Rosemary 
Burrowes,  was  city  editor  of 
the  Sedalia  Democrat  until  her 
death  in  1951. 


FCC  Asked 
To  Okay  Sale 
By  K.C.  Star 

Washington 

Moving  under  a  U.  S.  court 
decree  tp  dispose  of  its  radio¬ 
television  properties,  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  asked  authority 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  licenses  and  physical 
properties  of  its  stations  to  Na¬ 
tional  Theatres,  Inc. 

Proposed  transfers  involve 
standard  broadcast  station 
WDAF,  started  in  1922,  and 
television  station  WDAF-TV, 
which  went  on  the  air  in  1949. 

According  to  the  application 
on  file  with  FCC,  National 
Theatres  agrees  to  purchase  the 
two  stations  for  $7.6  million.  The 
estimated  replacement  value  was 
$4.2  million. 

In  tuiTi,  the  Star  agrees  that 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after 
actual  transfer  of  the  stations 
it,  nor  none  of  its  subsidiaries 
or  affiliates,  will  engage  in  the 
broadcasting  business  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles. 

The  president  of  National 
Theatres  is  Elmer  C.  Rhoden, 
who  has  been  a  vocal  critic  of 
newspapers  on  the  theme  that 
they  give  more  attention  to 
television  than  to  movies.  He 
asserted  in  an  article  (E  &  P, 
Aug.  18,  1956,  page  52)  that 
many  newspapers  were  making 
theatres  play  second  fiddle  to 
TV  and  were  hurting  themselves 
by  so  doing  because  TV  is  the 
principal  competitor  of  news¬ 
papers  for  advertising. 

• 

A.M.  Paper  to  7c 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.  in¬ 
creased  the  street  and  carrier 
sales  of  its  Erie  Morning  News 
from  5c  to  7c  Monday,  Dec.  9. 


_ _ _ , _  “Maybe  some  day,  a  tube- 

Ibese  specific  examples.  An  ad  receiver  in  every  subscriber’s 
that  required  12  hours,  15  min-  home — or  one  in  each  carrier 
Jtes  to  set  in  cold  type  and  18  district — will  be  available  for 
hours  in  hot;  an  ad  that  required  the  simultaneous  production  of 
’  hours,  45  minutes  in  cold  and  newspapers,”  Mr.  Reed  sug- 
9  hours,  45  minutes  in  hot;  and  gested. 
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Exclusive  Daily— $215,000 

Plus  amount  of  excess  current  assets  over  liabilities.  Editor  &  Pubiisher 
chart  area  6.  Circuiation  over  6,000.  HiRh  earninirs  with  sufficient 
margin  for  owner  to  employ  (rood  management.  Cash  down  $200,000. 
EXCEPTIONAL  BUY  DUE  TO  SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES.  Data  in 
confidence  to  bona  fide,  financially  able  with  suitabie  background. 

Owners  Who  Should  Consider  Selling 

It  is  prudent  to  pian  such  a  once  in  a  life  time  step  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Discussion  arranged  without  obligation  in 
ABSOLUTE  confidence  with  a  reliable  broker  who  has  been  through  a 
sale  in  a  Publisher’s  shoes  and  who  holds  an  owner’s  interest  foremost. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 


Media  Broker 
Financial  Consultant 
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Gannett  Will  Lists 
Individual  Bequests 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  estate  of  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  who  died  here  Dec.  3,  was 
estimated  at  $3,000,000  gross 
when  the  will  was  offered  for 
probate  this  week. 

Specific  bequests  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  17  individuals  and  for 
the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
which  was  willed  $10,000.  The 
residue  of  the  estate  was  left 
to  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation,  Inc.,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  publisher  in  1935 
to  control  and  perpetuate  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations. 

Before  his  death,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  had  given  the  Foundation 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
holdings  of  Class  A  common 
stock  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Gannett  left  to  his  wife, 
Cai'oline  Wenier  Gannett,  8,- 
000  shares  of  Class  A  common 
stock  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.;  farm 
property  in  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  other  property  and  personal 
effects. 

$200,000  to  Daughter 

To  his  daughter,  Sarah  Gan¬ 
nett  McAdam  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  he  left  $200,000. 

To  his  adopted  son,  Dixon 
Gannett  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  he 
left  $100,000  in  tnist,  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  trust  to  be  paid 
“annually  or  oftener.” 

In  the  will,  Mr.  Gannett  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  not  “any 
lack  of  affection”  that  caused 
him  to  make  greater  provision 
for  his  daughter  than  for  his 
son.  He  said  that  his  son  “has 
been  adequately  provided  for” 
and  that  Mrs.  McAdam  “now 
has  an  established  family  with 
resulting  larger  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAdam  have 
five  children;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon  Gannett  have  one. 

To  each  of  his  six  grandchil¬ 
dren,  he  left  $5,000;  to  a 
nephew,  John  Amot  Rathbone 
Jr.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  $10,000; 
to  a  grandnephew,  Henry  R. 
Winner  of  Elmira,  $10,000;  to 
the  widow  of  a  brother,  Mrs. 
Melvin  C.  Gannett  of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  $5,000;  to  a 
cousin,  Margaret  Raymond  of 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  $1,000. 

To  his  physician.  Dr.  John  R. 
Williams  Sr.,  Mr.  Gannett  left 
$10,000;  to  two  long-time  em¬ 
ployees  in  his  home,  Frederick 
Knowling  and  Nora  Peterson, 
$5,000  each;  and  to  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  K.  Messman,  “my  faithful 
and  efficient  secretary  for  more 
than  25  years,”  $5,000. 

The  will,  signed  Jan.  5,  1953, 
named  the  publisher’s  widow 
and  Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co. 
as  executors. 

• 

Gannett  Profit 
Sharing  Continues 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

More  than  3,000  employees  of 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  Gannett  Group 
are  expected  to  share  in  the 
1957  profits  of  their  companies, 
it  was  announced  here  Dec.  6 
after  annual  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  and  of  all  subsidiary 
corporations. 

Regular  employees  who  have 
been  on  the  payroll  at  least  one 
year  will  participate.  Directors 
voted  to  continue  the  profit- 
sharing  tradition  established  in 
1936  by  the  late  Frank  Gannett, 
founder  of  the  organization. 


Confidential 


•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 
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Principles 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


however,  to  the  newspaper  and 
not  to  any  individual  connected 
with  its  management. 

“I  like  to  have  our  editors  ex¬ 
press  themselves  freely  within 
the  limits  of  established  edi¬ 
torial  policy  but  because  I  deem 
it  inadvisable  for  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  or  of  a  single  Gannett 
newspaper  to  be  left  to  one 
man’s  decision,  I  urge  that  no 
editorial  policy  shall  be  adopted 
until  after  a  conference  of  the 
management  executives  of  a 
newspaper  concerned,  has  been 
held,  the  matter  involved  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  a  mutual 
decision  reached. 

“Should  an  individual  editor 
find  himself  in  conflict  or  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  concepts  set 
forth  by  the  founder  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  any  dissenting 
opinion  shall  appear  only  over 
the  signature  of  such  dissenting 
editor  and  should  not  appear  as 
an  expression  of  the  editorial 
policy  of  that  newspaper. 

Profits  Secondary 

I  have  said  I  wish  our  news¬ 
papers  to  be  fearless  and  in¬ 
dependent.  To  be  independent 
and  of  the  greatest  service  to 
their  communities,  they  must  be 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  This 
means  they  must  be  operated  at 
a  profit,  but  profits  should  be 
made  secondaiy  to  basic  ideals. 
Our  newspapers  must  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  inter¬ 
ests  that  may  have  selfish  mo¬ 
tives. 

“For  this  reason  it  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  as  hardly  to  require  stat¬ 
ing  that  none  of  our  newspapers 
should  ever  accept  any  money 
or  any  valuable  consideration, 
good  offices  or  influence,  from 
any  soui-ces,  that  may  imply 
an  obligation  that  any  newspa¬ 
per  shall  support  any  cause, 
issue,  political  party  or  faction. 

“When  public  officials  are 
compelled  to  publish  in  news¬ 
papers  any  public  notice  or  ad¬ 
vertisement,  these  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  a  purely  business  basis 
with  the  explicit  understanding 
that  no  ‘political  favors’  may 
be  expected  in  return. 

“No  advertising  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  which  may  infringe  upon 
our  freedom  of  editorial  expres¬ 
sion. 


.No  Liquor  Ads 

“I  urgently  request  that  no 
Gannett  newspaper,  radio  or 
television  station  or  any  other 
media  of  public  information 
shall  ever  accept  any  advertis¬ 


BRIDE— Phyllis  BaHelle,  INS  hi- 
ture  writer  and  columnist,  wu 
married  Dec.  6  to  Arthur  Vm 
Horn,  ABC  news  commentator,  it 
Christ  Church,  New  York.  Mi« 
Battelle,  whose  home  is  Dayfoti. 
joined  INS  10  years  ago  as  a  fasli- 
ion  writer. 


ing  of  alcoholic  beverages  be¬ 
cause  I  sincerely  believe  the 
liquor  traffic  to  be  one  of  the 
most  destructive  agents  in  our 
civilization. 

“I  trust,  also,  that  great  care 
will  be  used  in  excluding  any 
other  advertising  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  directors,  will 
be  injurious  to  the  public.  Our 
advertising  should  be  honest  in 
all  its  representations  so  that 
the  public  shall  not  be  misled 
by  it. 


Freedom  of  Press 
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“Lastly,  may  I  express  my 
deep  concern  over  the  freedom 
of  the  pi-ess.  I  believe  that,  un¬ 
less  we  preserve  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  democracy 
will  perish.  We  must  never  have 
in  America,  except  possibly  in 
time  of  war,  such  restrictions 
and  censorships  as  developed  in 
Gennany,  Italy  and  Russia  un¬ 
der  their  dictators.  These  were 
material  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  those 
countries.  If  we  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  our  foi-m  of  government, 
we  must  have  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

• 

School  Science  Fund 
Helped  by  Paper 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  j 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Day  issue 
of  the  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise,  of  which  Roger  W.  Tubby 
and  James  Loeb  Jr.,  are  pub¬ 
lishers,  contributed  its  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  more  than  $2,000, 
to  the  George  H.  LaPan  Science 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Saranac 
Lake  Board  of  Education. 

Sherman  Adams,  Assistant  to 
the  President,  and  Gov.  Averill 
Harriman  of  New  York  sent  let¬ 
ters  congratulating  the  Board 
for  expanding  the  teaching  of  • 
science  in  the  local  schools. 
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ffetvsmen-Moviemen 


Movies  Shoot  Real 
News  Room  At  Last 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Hollywood  at  last  has  made 
t  motion  picture  about  a  news¬ 
paper  and  newspapermen  that 
is  thoroughly  authentic  and 
technically  perfect  from  the 
newspaperman’s  point  of  view. 

That  is  the  reasoned  verdict 
of  Norton  Mockridge,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  who  served  as 
technical  advisor  to  producers 
William  Perlberg  and  George 
Seaton  in  the  filming  of  “Teach¬ 
er’s  Pet”  in  the  Paramount 
studios. 

City  Editor  Mockridge  also 
played  the  role  of  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  mythical  movie 
newspaper,  the  Nerv  York 
Chronicle,  and  was  constantly 
at  the  side  of  Clark  Gable,  who 
played  the  role  of  city  editor. 
Approximately  70  newsmen, 
most  of  them  movie  critics,  play 
parts  in  the  city  room  scenes. 

Kid  Actor 

The  acting  came  as  naturally 
to  the  city  editor  as  the  news¬ 
room  technical  advice.  He  was 
what  he  calls  a  “kid  actor”  off 
and  on  for  14  years  until  he 
was  about  21. 

“I  never  really  got  to  be  an 
actor  —  I  was  just  a  sort  of 
in-betw'een  type  —  but  I  loved 
it,”  said  Mr.  Mockridge  with 
i  an  infectious  grin.  “When  I 
lost  my  boyish  charm  I  saw  I 
was  never  going  to  get  any¬ 
where  on  the  stage  and  at  17 
I  began  newspaper  work.” 

Mr.  Mockridge,  reared  at 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  acted  in 
Summer  stock  and  in  1933  was 
interviewer  on  the  Bide  Dudley 
“Theater  of  the  Air”  each  week. 
His  last  acting  was  with  an 
amateur  group  in  White  Plains 
about  1936,  but  since  then  he 
(  written  for  the  movies.  He 
IS  author  of  several  books,  too. 

The  actor-tumed-newspaper- 
®an  found  himself  about  the 
whole  staff  on  the  weekly  Mount 
Kisco  Recorder.  He  wrote  his 
*^ries,  then  set  them  into  type 
®n  a  wheezy  old  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  set  the  headlines  by  hand 
at  the  case,  made  up  the  forms 
on  the  stones,  carri^  the  forms 
to  a  rope-slung  dumb-waiter  and 
lowered  them  to  the  basement, 
where  he  put  them  on  an  eight- 
'  Pa?e  flatbed  press,  which 
promptly  broke  down  each  week. 

Editor  &  publisher 


The  tapes  of  the  folder  would 
pick  up  electricity  from  the  pa¬ 
per  and  there  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  an  electrical  explosion  as 
the  papers  jammed  in  the  folder. 

Dozen  Paid 

The  Recorder  had  500  sub¬ 
scribers  with  about  a  dozen  paid 
when  the  eager  young  Mock¬ 
ridge  took  over  and  it  had  1,700 
fully  paid  when  he  quit  to  be¬ 
come  general  reporter,  assistant 
city  editor  and  theater  critic 
for  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Reporter.  In  1939,  he  be¬ 
came  a  feature  writer  and  star 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  a 
few  years  ago  was  made  city 
editor. 

Mr.  Seaton,  a  talented  and 
“legitimate”  producer  famed 
for  the  authenticity  and  author¬ 
ity  and  realism  of  his  motion 
pictures,  spent  a  few  days  at 
Mr.  Mockridge’s  side  getting  the 
“feel”  of  the  W-T&S  newsi-oom, 
absorbing  its  color  and  noise  and 
movement.  He  had  still  pictures 
made  of  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  big  room.  These  were 
taken  to  Hollywood  as  maps  for 
the  building  of  the  news  room 
set  there.  These  arrangements 
were  made  by  Burt  Champion, 
Paramount  publicity  manager. 

The  producer  frequently  tele¬ 
phoned  the  city  editor  across  the 
continent  for  advice.  Finally,  the 
fonner  implored  the  latter  to 
obtain  a  leave  in  order  to  go  to 
Hollywood  as  advisor,  to  help 
direct  the  building  of  the  set 
and  to  play  an  important  sup¬ 
porting  role. 

No  Deviation 

Mr.  Mockridge  went  over  the 
script  and  tightened  and  bright¬ 
ened  the  newspaper  episodes  so 
that  not  a  single  word  or  ac¬ 
tion  would  deviate  an  iota  from 
exactly  what  happens  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  city  room. 

“The  set  as  finally  devised 
made  up  the  most  authentic  city 
room  ever  built  on  a  stage,” 
asserted  Mr.  Mockridge  with 
firm  confidence.  “It  was  an 
identical  replica  of  our  city 
room,  except  it  was  slightly 
smaller.  Desks,  telephones, 
spikes,  books,  copy  paper,  type¬ 
writers,  the  old  discarded  fibre- 
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Norton  Mockridge 

board  containers  we  use  for 
wastebaskets  wei’e  duplicated 
with  astonishing  accuracy.” 

Samples  of  eversrthing  in  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun’s  city 
room  were  carried  to  Hollywood 
in  order  to  see  that  the  furnish¬ 
ings  were  exactly  right.  A  week 
was  spent  in  building  the  set, 
reproducing  the  building  col¬ 
umns,  struts,  lighting  system, 
glass  walls,  25  teletype  ma¬ 
chines.  Even  the  three-tiered 
calendars  and  the  same  number 
of  filing  cabinets  were  provided. 

“Is  this  right?”  constantly 
demanded  Mr.  Seaton.  Changes 
were  made  if  there  was  the 
slightest  discrepancy. 

Aging  Process 

The  finished  set,  of  course, 
looked  spanking  new.  Then  it 
was  slopped  up.  Holes  were  cut 
in  the  walls,  which  were  soiled 
and  marked  upon.  Cheesecake 
and  comic  pictures  were  pasted 
up.  The  room  was  aged  20  years 
in  one  day. 

“I  felt  I  was  back  at  work 
in  New  York  and  could  not  real¬ 
ize  I  was  on  the  West  Coast,” 
declared  Mr.  Mockridge.  “It 
cost  them  a  lot  more  money  to 
make  this  picture  so  perfectly 
authentic  —  they  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense. 

“Extras  to  fill  the  news  room 
did  not  look  like  newspapermen 
and  did  not  act  like  them,”  he 
continued.  “So  67  newspapermen 
were  brought  in  from  all  over 
the  country  to  play  these  parts. 
It  w'as  snidely  said  in  some 
quarters  that  this  was  done  to 
get  publicity  for  the  picture. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  By  making  67  news¬ 
men  happy,  the  producers  an¬ 
tagonized  5,000  other  newsmen 
by  not  inviting  them.  All  the 
newsmen  acted,  walked,  talked, 
hit  the  tsrpewriters  like  news¬ 
men — not  like  actors. 


“Clark  Gable  was  the  only 
non-professional  newspaperman 
in  the  place  and  he  said  he  never 
saw  anything  so  real  in  his  life 
—  he  had  spent  sometime  in  the 
city  room  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  studying  news  procedure 
and  processing,”  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  added. 

Press  Card 

When  Mr.  Mockridge  obseiwed 
that  tlie  ash  trays  were  not 
quite  right,  they  were  thrown 
out  and  replac^  immediately. 
His  own  police  press  card, 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
was  photographed  for  use  by 
Gable.  Then  the  property  men 
noticed  that  Mr.  Mockridge’s 
card  was  laminated  and  Gable’s 
card  was  sent  out  and  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  card  was 
flashed  once  for  only  an  in¬ 
stant  by  Gable  in  the  picture, 
but  it  was  a  perfect  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  real  New  York  Police 
Department  press  card. 

“It  could  have  been  a  laundry 
ticket  as  far  as  the  movie-viewer 
is  concerned  but  they  insisted 
that  it  be  authentic  and  per¬ 
fect,”  observed  Mr.  Mockridge. 
“Our  expense  vouchers,  mileage 
accounts,  assignment  sheets  and 
the  books  of  five  sheets  of  copy 
paper  and  four  of  carbon 
paper  which  we  have  made  up 
and  folded  in  trianglar  shape 
for  rewrite  use  were  reproduced 
exactly.” 

The  movie  rewritemen  picked 
up  these  folded  books,  expertly 
zipped  them  open  and  inserted 
them  in  their  typewriters  al¬ 
most  with  a  single  motion  in  a 
professional  manner. 

(’opyboy  Writes 

The  staff  was  held  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  overtime  just 
to  correct  a  little  sequence  in 
which  a  copyboy  attempts  to 
write  a  news  story.  He  puts 
the  paper  in  the  typewriter, 
poises  to  write  and  then  stops 
as  if  he  is  floored  by  the  task 
of  constructing  a  lead.  Then 
he  begins  to  write.  The  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  knew  something 
was  not  quite  right  but  could 
not  put  his  finger  on  it  at 
once.  Finally,  he  saw  that  the 
boy  was  not  tapping  the  type¬ 
writer  spacer  to  get  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  position  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  type. 

Reshooting  another  scene  at 
Mr.  Mockridge’s  suggestion 
probably  cost  the  producers  $40,- 
000. 

Newsmen  were  not  nervous 
but  were  relaxed  and  natural  as 
actors  —  two  went  to  sleep  — 
and  Frank  Quinn,  New  York 
•  Mirror,  turned  in  an  expense 
,  account,  as  a  gag,  for  a  new 
blue  suit,  claiming  his  old  one 
was  faded  by  the  bright  lights. 


Information  Chief 

Washington 
George  V.  Allen,  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency, 
has  appointed  Frank  L.  Dennis 
as  director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  agency.  Mr.  Dennis, 
a  newspaperman  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  succeeds  Sidney  H.  Fine, 
who  has  been  detailed  to  foreign 
language  training  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  overseas  assignment. 


Beirn,  Ruthrauff 
Quit  Ernin  Wasey 

Resignations  of  F.  Kenneth 
Beim  and  F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff 
from  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  were  announced 
this  week  by  David  B.  Williams, 
president  of  the  ad  agency. 

Both  men  were  senior  vice- 
presidents  of  the  agency  and 
the  most  prominent  to  leave  the 
agency  in  the  reorganization 
that  followed  the  merger  last 
summer  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co. 
and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Mr.  Beirn  was  president  of 
R&R  at  the  time  of  the  merger 
Sept.  1  with  Envin  Wasey. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


ANNOCNCEMENTS 

Puhlicationg  For  Sale 


(.’omposing  Room 


WEEKLIES — New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina.  Takes  $15.0€0  each  to  handle. 
Publishers  Service.  P.O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  Wanted 


MR.  PRINTER!  IF  YOU  ARE 
CONSIDERING  USED  EQUIP- 
MENT  KNOW  YOUR  DEALER 
WELL 


DAILY  PUBLISHER  will  buy  all  or 
part  any  special  type  publication;  trade 
journal,  stamps,  H-Fi,  Aviation,  any¬ 
thing  having  wide  circulation  and  f!x>od 
future.  Brokers  or  owners  write  Box 
5016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities _ 


1 — MODEL  31  Blue  Streak  LinotyDt, 
#54773 

1 — MODEL  14  Blue  Streak  Linotype, 
#51801 

4 — MODEL  8  Blue  Streaks,  Nm. 
51C19.  622C5.  52685,  52686 

6 — MODEL  8  Linotypes,  Nos.  33607, 
40435,  40512,  40515  ,  4  0  521,  46976, 
fan  style  masrazine  change 

1 — MODEL  14  Linotype,  #46163 

6 — MODEL  IS  Linotypes,  Nos.  23278, 
23280,  23282,  23298,  23456,  2407J, 
all  modernized,  fast  screws,  new 
style  channel  entrance,  incline 
galley,  elec.  pots,  push-pull  u- 
semblers,  two  90-channel  magi- 
zincs,  fan  style,  swinging  escape¬ 
ments,  two  molds,  power  pi- 
stacker. 

I—  MODEL  1  Linotype,  #33607,  elec, 
pot,  blower,  15  extra  magazine*. 

6 — MODEL  25  Mixers,  Non.  47190, 
47  1  91,  47  1  92,  47  193  .  47194  ,  46683, 
very  late  style,  two  distributor 
boxes,  elec,  pots,  large  distributor 
screw-,,  Margach  Feeders,  swing¬ 
ing  keyboard:;,  wide  base. 

4—  MODEL  25  Mixers.  Nos.  43250, 
43281,  4.3282,  43283,  late  style,  2 
distributor  boxes,  elec,  pots, 
brand  new  AC  motors,  Margach 
Feeders,  in  excellent  condition, 
clean  as  a  pin. 

5 —  MODEL  14  Linotypes.  Nos.  26297, 
27115,  27116.  27563.  27.564.  with 
Mohr  Saws,  elec,  pots— Write  for 
low-  prices. 

1 — MODEL  8  Linotype.  ±730667 

II—  MODEL  9  Linotypes.  Nos.  25545, 
25546,  26614,  26617,  26620,  42351, 
4  2  4  09  ,  42  7  52  ,  4  2  7  5  3  .  4  2  7  54  ,  42756, 
with  elec,  pots,  incline  galley. 


WORKING  PARTNER  to  invest  up  to 
SI500  for  half  interest  Long  Island 
Weekly  with  option  to  buy  anytime 
after  90  days.  Four  year  old  paper. 
Box  4823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  A  DRY, 


_  _  .  warm  winter  ?  A  rare 

opportunity  for  a  man  to  buy  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  with  annual  gross 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  Plant  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  equipped,  all  paid  for  with 
cash  in  bank.  Write  Box  6010  Editor 
&  Publisher.  DO  NOT  write  unless  you 
can  produce  proof  of  sobriety,  industry, 

integrity  and  previous  success. _ 

WILL  LEASE  daily  doing  well  over 
million  annually  to  well  financed  and 
qualified  company.  Tremendous  poten¬ 
tial.  growing  area.  Box  5015  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


classified  section 


.Benefit  fram  our  Vast  Newspaper  Auffiimce 


NEWSP  APF.R  SFRVTCF.*? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetrspaper  Counsellors 

NEWSPAPER  COUNSELING 
SERVICE 

MR.  EDITOR,  your  good  paper  can 
be  made  even  better,  ^nd  me  six  (or 
seven)  consecutive  issues  for  thorough 
study  and  prescription  for  improve¬ 
ments.  Fee  reasonable. 

A  RECENT  client  writes :  "Your  an¬ 
alysis  is  certainly  well  done.  Thanks 
very  much  for  your  very  valuable 
ideas.” 

W.  S.  GILMORE 

Former  Editor,  The  Detroit  News 
7282  Country  Club  Drive 
La  Jolla,  California 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  In 
the  Mlid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 

Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHEIRS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEGOTIATION  services  on  all  news- 
pai^rs  includes  special  attention  to 
savings  both  ways  and  aid  in  setting 
up  successful  oiierations  for  purchaser. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At- 

lanta,  Ga. _ 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
•★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Stypes,  Rountree  & 
Co.,  625  Market,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

SPECIALISTS  in  locating  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  newspaper 
properties.  Our  listings  are  exclusive. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock,  Associates.  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Caiifornia. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66. 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


Netespaper  Research 


ADVERTISING  spacebuyers  want  1958 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Market  Fold¬ 
ers.  We  ha'/e  served  475  dailies.  Write 
for  sample!.  DATA/239,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


CXJNFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


Srndicates-Features 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast  - 
Experienced  court  witness 
Csjmplete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENinUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  CCTLUMN  or  news¬ 
letter  for  business,  agricultural  papers, 
magazines,  trade  _  associations.  Top 
level  business,  agricultural  reporters. 

Box  4801,  Editor  t.  Publisher. _ 

■WRITTIR  covering  southwest  wants 
assignments  for  stories,  article,  pic¬ 
tures.  Box  3596,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Telephone  Jackson  5-7677. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  ®  60c; 
1  ®  6Sc.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  9Sc  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Publications  For  Sale 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY 
CO. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
_ Los  Angeles  28,  Cal^ _ 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  EREC7TOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip.  New  York 
_ JU  1-0687 _ 


THE  FIRM  WITH  FINANCIAL 
INTEGRITY  AND  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY 

75  WEST  DEDHAM  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

TEL.  COPLEY  7-5390  _ 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotw 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  »»> 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  M»6»- 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  uP 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  yjot 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM 
CO.,  2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14. 


IN  CHART  AREA  8.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor’s  interest  in  key-employee  owned 
growing  small  daily  in  expanding  field. 
Must  get  details  to  appreciate  on  this 
opportunity.  Terms,  $20,000,  less  for 
cash.  Personal  reasons.  Box  6036,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


START  1958  with  a  $50,000  yearly  in¬ 
come!  Chart  Area  #6  weekly  group, 
15,000  paid  subs,  fine  modern  plant  and 
building;  grosses  $200,000  plus  and 
pays  working  owner  about  $50,000  an¬ 
nually,  Priced  to  sell.  Liberal  terms. 
Write  fully  1  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  _ 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 


MACHINERY  onH  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Eq' 
with  6  H.P.  motor  and  many 
features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables,  _  6  i 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  I 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  ai 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


WEJEKLY  in  pleasant  town  of  3,000, 
Chart  Area  2.  Well-equipped  plant,  ad¬ 
vantageous  lease  on  building.  Gross 
above  $50,000.  Good  net.  Realisticaliy 
priced  at  $40,000  for  prompt  sale. 
Terms.  Write  ^x  5027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
TBLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMB24T 
ALL  models  of  perforators  and  oper¬ 
ating  units  with  or  without  adapter 
keyboards.  Linocasting  machines  equip- 
P^  with  Teletypesetter  are  also  de¬ 
sired. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  December  14, 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY  IN  CTTY  OF 
20,000  population.  Surgery  forces  dis¬ 
tress  sale  at  $22,500  on  gross  of  $41,000, 
net  of  $18,000.  Bailcy-Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Ks. 


Machinery  and  supplies  ' 

MA(TIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MA^.H1^ERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

Newsprint 

Press  Room  ! 

Press  Room 

Administrative 

KIWSPRINT — AXjL  sizes.  Behrens  ' 

Pols  snd  Paper  Co.,  70  G.  45th  St.^ 
HtJr  York.  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675. _ 

Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH 
FUTURE 


DUPLE.X  le-Page  Standard  Tubular  j  g  p^gg  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
BEING  REPLACED  WITH  Model  AB.  Located  California 
NEW  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  |6  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation  ^  %  Pg.  Foidei^stere.^AC 

Jackson  Sun,  Jackson.  Tenn.  20  pg  Duplex  Tubular— 

,  _  n  M  Cj.  j  2  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive,  Goi 

6  Position  Roll  btanClS,  stereo.  Located,  Illinois. 

AC  Drive  16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Available  Spring  1958  Singrle  width.  Complete  stereo 

Condition  &  Appearance  is  }  3  UNIT  SCOTT 

i  with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples. 
'C700a.  I  VoH  PrMQ _ 9a  Q/1B _ Ar? 


LIV^'l-'^ ' 16-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%*  FOR  ENTERPRISING  and  responsible 
«  rs.  1,^,  i-v/  I-I  A  Tr>i-r\  cut-off.  30  H.P.  GE  drive,'  1  portable  young  man  who  was  raised  in  South 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED  ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  or  Southwest  and  now  employed  on 

uiiinr  •  casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping  a  newspaper.  Several  years  experience 

Model  AB.  Located  California  block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  «nd  good  personality  essential.  College 

I,  fM  ini  CN/ Vl  IDI  II  AD  hoist  and  rewinder.  training  in  busing  administration. 

1 6  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  ex- 

I  penence  in  selling  advertising  help- 

%  and  %  pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC  *>4-pAGE  2  to  1  model  No  254  i  but  not  required  for  this  opening 

1^  -r  I  'T  1/  c  IJ  cut-off.  50  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon'for- 1  “.husiness  manager  on  sinall  Texas 

20  pg  Duplex  tubular - Fold  mer.  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  j  <»ily.  Box  4905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

9  1  M.,.A..i  Ar*  rv.r„ni.,».,  Kfid  Pump,  vacuum  casting  box.  i  YOUNG  BUSINESS  MANAGER  needed 

^  iiiin#,:.”'  *’  **  ***  plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  to  round  out  top  flight  executive  team 

le  eo,  uoc  fcq,  _ _ .  router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and  of  Chart  Area  4,  daily  fifty-one  hun- 

1  /  /TO  Cx  •  Lil’  rewinder.  dred  thousand  circulation  bracket.  Ap- 

\ofiL  pg  wOSS  otraignTline  plicant  should  be  under  35  and  have 

(tincria  nriHth  CnmnletA  (tferan  AV.MLABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis-  detailed  accounting  and  administrative 

*  ’  ^  mantie,  truck  with  our  own  equipment  experience.  General  knowledge  of  cir- 

3IIMIT  Cf^OTT  in  your  plant.  Service  Na-  culation  and  mechanical  departments 

UINII  I  I  tion  Wide.  operation  will  be  desirable.  Send  ’a 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor  .  ^  a "p ‘tif /“'“Tfi  i?®’' 

P«1  Pre««_2.3  fl/16— AC  DYA  9  D  YON  GO.  *  Publisher.  All  replies  acknowledged. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  MIehle-Goss-Dexter 
Incorporated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

3  UNIT  scoff 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 
Location :  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22%"  Former  Boston  Post 

6  UNIT  SCOTT* 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpiar  5-0610 

Stereotype _ 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 
^  WOOD  Pony  Autoplates— 21  %-23  9/16  ! 
Kir^'Slt^^JUchigan.  STAHI  Master  Routers-23  9/16 

6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  223A"  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

O  or  /  UINI  I  OWOO  /4  g  ^2  St.,  N.y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 


00^  vvesr  .IS  oi.ee,  ^  ^ 

icago  inois  ARCH  TYPE  units— White  MeUl  | 

- Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY  Location:  Detroit. 


MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NHW  IN  1924. 
CO.OOO  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
TEARS. 


sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable.  FOR  SALE — Used  Hammond  R-4  Flat 

Location:  Detroit.  Router  in  good  condition  Bargain — 

— - -  Box  4906,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  gOSS  Dry  Mat  Roller  with  Roller  Bear- 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCU^TION  MANAGER  experi- 
enced  in  all  phases  for  small  Rocky 
Mountain  area  daily.  Box  4807,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising 


ARE  YOU  A  SEASONED, 
COMPETTITIVE  METROPOU- 
TAN  CLASSIFIED  SECOND 
MAN  WHO  WOULD  LIKE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE¬ 
COME  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGER  OF  A  MAJOR  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  NEWSPAPER? 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 
PRINTS  four  color  CONTACT: 

papery's  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

PM^^a8*aj/*NEW  BEARINGS  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

press  runs  at  34,000  an  hour  7  AFOD 

THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare)  _ WATorq  /--rjTU _ 

ALL  electrical  control  equipment  u  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid,  3-deek  Hoe. 
TWO  75  HP  Motors_  overhauled  and  in  top  condition,  22% 

PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con-  inch  cutoff,  electric  hoist.  16  chases. 


ings  and  AC  Motor,  Hoe  Stereo  Saw  „„„„  .  _  ..... 

and  Flat  Casting  Box.  JOHN  GRIF-  I  "^RE  is  ^ur  opiwrtunity  if  you 
hTTHS  CO.  INC.  415  Lexington  Ave..  .P""  5  yMrs  of  hard 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROL,LERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


tnd  4600  lb.  automatic  gas  vot  and  timer, 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many  t,i|  cutter,  shaver,  chipping  block,  DCM  CMIIIKylAM  A^^OPIATF^ 
other  spare  parts  electric  mat  former.  All  safetU*.  Inch-  tStN  bMULMAN  AbbUC-IAItb 

"*  motor,  speed  21,000  hour.  Now  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4,790 

RBVE3RSIBLE  unit  cylinder  doing  excellent  job  for  16,000  circu-  T.^-rv-oofr, » t — xt  _ 


competitive  experience.  Not  over  46 
years  of  age,  college  background  pre¬ 
ferred  and  a  leader  of  people. 

Staff  consists^  of  20  girls  in  phone 
room:  8  outside  salesmen.  Exception¬ 
ally  good  salary.  Write  complete 
resume  NOW.  Position  will  be  filled 
by  January  1.  Chart  Area  2. 

BOX  4927  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Display  Advertising 


_  latlon  semi-weeklv  but  being  renlaced  OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No,  2  C6cG  | 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES  new  press.  Available  Jul^ 1968.  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Su^  .  «nd  ^an’y  "thCT^b^ieflu"^^^^ 

_  Removal  easv  but  buver  can  take  his  Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM  r",  otner  benenu  for  ex- 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  rime"  AlTt"  J^.OOr^GrnlU  "my^  --ts.  I^^  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St.. 


CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER  Press-Record 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


all-around  ability  including  layout  and 
copy.  Man  40  or  under  with  either 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40,  LUDLOWS.  Unos,  Intertypes,  mats,  weekly  or  daily  experience  will  be  con- 


60,  60,  76,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
24  P0  duplex  unitubular  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho.  633  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5,  III. 

«imiTS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double  .  nnrrr  iikiiTr  WAIT^:  ^page  Duplex  or  Goss 

Color  Decks.  Balloon  Former.  AC  4-rRtbb  UNI  lb  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 

Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available  2-(X)LOR  cylinders.  22%"  cut-off.  4  works. 


MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc.  sidered  for  this  staff  opening  on  eom- 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III.  bination  newspapers  (A.M. — P.M.— 

1  f  Sunday)  in  one  of  Southern  California’s 

WAJT^:  8-page  Duplex  or  (^ss  f^test  growing  cities.  Box  4702.  Edi- 

flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  _  and  when  tor  A  Publisher. 


323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

26,  30  or  40  HP  FULL  Automatic 
motor  press  drive.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


LIVE  WIRE 


3IIMIT  WPiP  -  '£9,  w  or  40  in'  i*ULiL«  Automatic 

_  UINII  nv^C  motor  press  drive.  Georire  C.  Oxford.  a  PkV/CDTicrKi/''  kiAKiA/-rn 

rop  FED  2^"  Cut-off.^ A.c.  steel  lO-GOSS  PRESS  UNITS  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Oylinders — Roller  Bearing»-Spray  Foun-  .  ^/^.rXri  i-  j  a  a  o  n  - - 

tains.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  cut-off.  Sell  yriui^  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants,  for  aRKresaive  6  day  eveninR  daily 

_  any  amount  neeaeo.  a1a/\  Tn«9tvMiial  SSa/thlnoa  an/l  Tallin.  »UU  _ _ _ t 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

W  E  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  with  hard-hitting  young  staff.  Friend- 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 


ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 


ly  southern  town,  city  zone  13.500. 
Circulation  tripled  in  the  five  years 


'A  Page  SCOTT  Speed  King  Rotary  STANDARD  2/1  model.  Stereotype 
je^paiier  press  (3  decks).  Prints  4-6-  equipment.  AC  drive.  EIxtra  former. 
y^l2-14-16-18-20-24  pages.  Complete 

*ith  all  stereotype  equipment  and  elec-  - 

sa  .rs; 

*»pe.  Extra  cylinders  and  spare  parta.  page  presses  to  offer. 

Weal  low-manning  press  for  small  r'  i^VC/^DPv 

™ly.  or  paper  deairing  change  from  OtOKoh  O.  (JaFvJKU 

Available  early  1958.  MIDDLE-  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

town  times  HBSIALD,  Middletown, 

New  York.  - 


277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  of  our  ownership.  Mu.st  be  experi- 

enced  and  be  able  to  Rell,  prepare  lay- 
HELP  WANTED  outs  and  to  lead  and  coordinate  work 

;  ,  '  ^  ■  of  advertirtinR  department.  Excellent 

Adntinmtrattve  salnry  and  commission  plan.  Send 

■"  '  complete  resume  and  income  expecta- 

JOB  PRINTING  MANAGER  ^  -rifton-  (^rglaT  G".’zetre"*^'"*’^^ 

EXC^LENT  position  for  experienced  RCTAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


- SCOTT  6-Unit  High  Speed  Press :  Steel 

Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Double 
0(D^^  POM  FT  Folder  and  Balloon  Former.  Length  of 

v-v./iviti  Cutoff  23  9/16".  Substructure 

•  PAr-n -El  I.  ..  T.  .ji  .-X  ..  ..  — JtN  Tension  Controls.  AC  Full  Auto- 

J^AGE  F\ill.  %.Fold.  &cellen^t  eondi-  matie  Motor  Driv«  JOHN  GRIFFITHS 


FORD  EXCELLENT  position  for  experienced  RCTAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Boise  Idaho  ^  manage  medium  sized  Job  De- 

growing  western  NEED  aggressive  young  man  under  40 
—  -  •  daily,  with  all  ’round  exoerience  to  loin 


S??-  Under  Goss  Servicing  Contract, 
“ecently  overhauled  with  new  gears. 


CO.  INC.  416  Lexington  Avenue,  New 


WRITE — Burl  C.  Hagadone 
General  Production 
Manager.  Scripps 
League  Newspapers.  Inc. 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM,  including  e 


with  all  ’round  experience  to  join 
growing  newspaper  in  one  of  finest 
mukets  in  Texas.  Permanent  position 
with  advancement  opportunities  on  8- 
man  staff.  Modern  plant:  pleasant 
working  conditions ;  congenial  young 
associates.  Good  salary,  profitable 
commission  plan  plus  insurance  and 
retirement  benefits.  Company  cars  for 


*}«•  Chases  and”|pare  parU  inefuded!  York  17.  N.  Y. -  EXPANSION  PROGRAM,  including  ea-  ;  retirement  ^nefita.  Company  cars  for 

bo  seen  in  operation  here  Imme-  28-PAGE  GOSS  Rotary  with  complete  tablishment  of  Oak  Harbor  branch,  has  i  »taff  use.  Good  opportunity  to  join  3- 

’•“‘a  release  Where  is  and  as  is  for  stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller,  created  immediate  openings  for  claasi-  j  newspaper  group  for  capable  man  with 

’Bly  tIO.OOO.'  vacuum-teck  Pony  Autoplate.  Sta-Hi,  fled  ad  manager,  display  salesman,  job  '  good  record  and  ambition  to  move 


wapakoneta  daily  news 

Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


vacuum-back  Pony  Autoplate.  Sta-Hi,  fled  ad  manager,  display  salesman,  job  '  good  record  and  ambition  to  move 

20  chases,  etc.  $15,000.  Liberal  terms.  '  printer.  Only  daily  in  county,  in  heart  i  ahead.  Submit  complete  details,  include 

Phone  Cypress  6-5661  or  write  Business  !  of  Ohio’s  vacationland.  Write  fully.  |  references  ,in  first  letter.  Jack  Scott. 

Manager.  Key  West  Citizen.  Key  West,  including  aalary  expected.  ‘Tha  Daily  Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News. 

Florida.  I  News,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  I 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  AdvertUing 

Editorial 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  20,000  northern  Ohio  daily.  Per., 
manent  position  for  young  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  sales,  service,  copy  and 
layout.  Give  complete  resume  in  first 
l^ter.  Write  Box  4813,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROGRESSIVE 
daily  newspapers  in  New  Jersey  has 
a  permanent  opportunity  for  a  go- 
getting  local  display  salesman  with  at 
least  two  years’  experience.  Attractive 
8alar>’,  incentive  and  fringe  benefits. 

Box  4900,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
to  join  staff  of  6,  cn  daily  in  50,000 
I)opulation  town.  Chart  Area  1-2.  i 
Strong  on  sales,  layouts.  Good  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Write  fully  Box  4919,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  M^VNAGER-Editor  for 
Eastern  North  Carolina  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  only  experienced  and  qualified 
ne^  apply :  auto  essential ;  2,800, 

ABC :  rare  opportunity  for  small 
town  newspaperman  with  business 
ability.  Write  Box  6018,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

AFl'ERNOON  DAILY,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  prosperous  college  town,  needs 
experienced  advertising  salesman-lay¬ 
out  man  for  good  iposition  on  six-man  ; 
staff.  .  .  .  Good  pay,  complete  insur¬ 
ance  and  company-paid  retirement.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportimity  for  advancement. 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

ALASKA  DAILY  has  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  top  man  in  retail  de¬ 
partment.  Must  know  layout,  cojiy, 
selling.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  and 
incentive  plan.  Airmail  resume  of  past 
experience  to  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

FOOD  CHAIN 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

IOWA  food  chain  offers  opportunity 
for  a  man  capable  of  developing  ad¬ 
vertising  policy,  and  following  through 
on  execution.  The  right  man  will  be 
a  member  of  the  policy  group  of  an 
aggressive,  growing  company  in  a 
highly  comi)etitive  situation.  Job  calls 
for  an  idea  man,  not  an  artist.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  have  newspaper  ad  expe¬ 
rience,  or  actually  have  been  with  a 
supermarket  chain.  This  is  a  demand¬ 
ing  position  with  commensurate  re¬ 
wards.  Write  fully. 

Box  5008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  CAN  prepare  layouts  and  sell 
them  we  have  a  place  for  you  on  one 
of  the  finest  papers  in  the  Midwest. 
The  salary  is  very  good  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  retirement  programs  are  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  Our  preference  is  a  man 
in  his  early  30’b  with  demonstrated 
ability  on  a  25-50,000  circulation  paper. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  6014,  Editor 

and  Publisher, _ 

RETAIL  Display  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  with  exi>erience  and  all  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  classification.  Nashua 
Telegraph.  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

SMALL  DAILY,  desert  agricultural 
area  needs  salesman  with  vitality.  Some 
layout  ability  desired.  Salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance,  paid  vacation.  Chart  Area  12. 
Write  Box  5006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR,  for  health  reasons,  stepping 
down  from  6,400-circulation  daily  in  | 
Florida  university  city.  Publisher  seeks  ; 
managing  editor  capable  of  maintaining  i 
high  readership  of  five-afternoon  and 
Sunday  local  paper.  Please  tell  all, 
including  salary  needs,  in  first  letter. 
Box  4808,  Editor  &  Pubisher. _ 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  must  be  able  to 
write  and  lay  out  approximately  one 
page  of  sports  daily  and  use  camera. 
Write  Cliff  Cemick,  Managing  Editor 
News,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


REPORTER  who  enjoys  challenge  of¬ 
fered  by  a  daily  paper  in  hot  new 
town.  Must  have  experience  or  college 
journalism  background.  Permanent 
IKMition.  Opportunity  to  advance.  State 
salary  requirements.  Call  or  write 
Walter  Wick,  Managing  Editor,  Niles 

Daily  Times,  Niles.  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  wire  news 
desk,  also  some  reporting.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  beginner.  Give  details, 
pay  expected.  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Globe,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 
EXPERIENCED  WOMEiNTS  depart- 
ment  editor.  More  than  just  society 
writer  wanted.  Write  fully  background 
and  pay  requirements.  Also  reporters' 
and  desk  men’s  applications  are  in¬ 
vited  although  no  immediate  openings 
are  available.  Managing  Editor, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Journal. 
INFORMA'nON  DIRECTOR  for  Mid¬ 
west  Milk  Marketing  Cooperative. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  also.  Agricultural  press  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  Pure  Milk  Associa¬ 
tion,  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  4, 

Illinois. _ 

REPORTEIR,  man  or  woman,  about 
$65  to  start;  can  use  near-beginner 
with  ability  and  some  training.  Apply 
by  air  mail  giving  full  details.  Editor, 
Enterprise,  Livingston,  Montana. 

A  SUNNY~SOUTHERN  Arizona  daily 
needs  a  young,  general  reporter.  Pho¬ 
tography  helpful.  Describe  experience, 
military  status.  Good  starting  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  Box  5001,  Mitor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CITY  FIDITOR’S  position  now  open, 
created  by  untimely  death.  Young  man 
preferably  J-Grad  to  assume  duties  at 
once.  5,800  afternoon  daily,  no  Sunday. 
State  experience,  education,  military 
status,  salary  expected  first  letter. 
Write  Lebanon  Reporter,  Lebanon,  Ind. 
NEBD  Two  correspondents  for  nearby 
Orange  and  Port  Neches.  Applicant 
should  have  car,  some  experience  in 
reporting  and  photography.  Good  pay, 
insurance,  jjension  plan.  Contact  State 
Editor,  Beaumont  Journal,  Beaumont, 

Texas. _ 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  needs  second 
man  to  help  with  that  work  and  do 
some  Journalism  teaching  at  a  south¬ 
ern  University.  MA  degr^  desired  but 
will  accept  equivalent  in  experience 
and  professional  standing.  Box  5035, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Fhtcel- 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
5000,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid- 
westerners  will  be  considered. 
REPORTER,  £ome  sports,  send  com¬ 
plete  details,  references.  J-grads  con¬ 
sidered.  Publisher,  Daily  Press  .  .  . 
Artesia,  New  Mexico. _ 

SPORTS  FIDITOR-Photographer  for 
5,800  Indiana  afternoon  daily.  Will 
consider  limited  camera  experience. 
State  qualifications,  education,  mili¬ 
tary  status,  salary  expected  first  let- 
ter.  Box  5024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT  administrator  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Department;  must  be  a  good 
copy  reader  and  able  to  direct  person¬ 
nel.  This  position  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  and  very  good  salary.  The 
man  we  prefer  Is  now  employed  in  the 
Midwest  on  a  medium  size  paper.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  6013,  Editor  and 
Publisher. _ 

3-WEEKLY  organization  needs  able 
staffer  who  can  move  up.  Male  or  fe¬ 
male.  Nash  Newspapers,  Manville, 
N.  J.,  RAndolph  5-3300. _ 

WE  WANT  a  good  sound  reporter  who 
seeks  a  position  where  ability  initiative 
and  loyalty  will  pay  off  in  opportunity. 
We  are  one  of  a  five  newspaper  group. 
The  right  reporter  can  grow  with  this 
organization.  Most  pleasant  working 
conditions,  model  plant.  Par  excellent 
fishing,  hunting,  boating  and  sports. 
Healthy  climate.  Airmail  full  resume 
of  background,  reference  family  status, 
salary  requirements  to  William  K. 
Babel,  FMitor,  Press  Republican,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  mostly  for  so¬ 
ciety  news.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  6041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  20,000  afternoon 
daily  and  Sunday  Chart  Area  11.  AP 
and  UP,  Plenty  hunting,  fishing,  ski¬ 
ing  within  few  miles.  Fine  city  to 
raise  family.  Climate  mild  all  year. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  6033,  FMitor 
&  Publisher. 

WRI'TER  FOR  FOOD  SECTION,  must 
be  experienced  on  newspaper,  have 
home  economics  background  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  be  facile  and  interesting 
writer,  know  how  to  use  art  and  color. 
Florida  newspaper.  Box  5023,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  for  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  daily  wire  desk.  Want  good,  sharp 
heads.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 
Many  benefits.  Write  Roger  Thompson. 
Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

_ Mail  Room _ 

MAIL  ROOM  non-working  assistant 
foreman  wanted  by  large  southern  pros¬ 
perous  newspaper  in  pleasant  city.  We 
want  a  mailer,  experienced  in  prac- 
tic  il  supervision  and  efficient  know¬ 
how  to  whom  we  offer  security,  good 
pay,  opportunity  and  outstanding  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  equipment.  Give 
training  experience  and  general  back¬ 
ground  in  letter  to  Box  4911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


A  LEADING  EVENING  news¬ 
paper  located  in  New  York 
State  having  daily  circulation 
of  more  than  300,000,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  young  man  between  30 
and  35  years  of  age  as  assist¬ 
ant  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Someone  who  is  now  or 
has  been  employed  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  newspai^er 
and  who  wishes  to  change  po¬ 
sition  for  one  which  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Engineering  background 
preferred  but  not  essential. 
Salary  and  other  benefits  com¬ 
mensurate  wdth  position.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Resume  should  be  com¬ 
plete  and  detail  present  and 
prior  company  affiliations,  ix>- 
sition  and  compensation  re¬ 
ceived  plus  academic  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  4809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  MAINTENANCE  elec- 
trician  experienced  all  phases  newspa¬ 
per  electrical  maintenance.  To  join 
electrical  staff  of  east  coast  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Five  day, 
hour  week,  paid  vacation.  Pleasa 
write  Box  4624,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  experience,  tge  and  references. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRBSSMAN-STEREOTYPBR  for  larn 
non-metropolitan  weekly  in  Chart  Am 
6.  Send  brief  resume.  A  personal  ia- 
terview  at  our  expense  will  be  u- 
ranged.  Box  4817,  Editor  A  Publidie. 

WANTED  PRESS  ERECTOR  Thor, 
oughly  familiar  with  rotary  Hoe,  Goa, 
Duplex,  Efficient.  Must  handle  coo. 
plete  dismantling,  moving  and  aetap. 
Steady  employment.  Top  salary  to  right 
man.  Rush  complete  history  first  let. 
ter.  Box  4917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  —  permanlit 
union.  Excellent  opportunity  at  excel¬ 
lent  pay  for  experienced,  capable  as 
pervisor  and  craftsman.  Topnoteh 
equipment  and  working  conditioni, 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Tell  all  in  a^ 
plication  to  Box  4909,  Editor  4k  Pah- 
Usher, 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN; 
Union  shop;  dey  and  night  force. 
Must  be  working  foreman,  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge,  focellent  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Liberal  socitl 
benefits,  pension.  Pleasant  workiag 
conditions.  Send  complete  resume  of 
your  e,\perience  for  immediate  con¬ 
sideration.  Box  6030,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 

EXPEUIIENCED  LINO  OPERATOR 
and  compositor.  Must  be  competent, 
dependable.  Good  wages,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  life,  hospital,  sickness  insurance 
benefits.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Security.  Give  references,  experience. 
Write  Frank  Heise,  Mechanical  Supt., 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  Janesville. 
Wi^y  or  Phone  PLeasant  4-;i311. 


FOREMAN-MACHINIST.  Permanent, 
Union.  37V4  hour  week,  day-time,  five- 
day  _  daily ;  base  scale  $2.67  with  an 
8c  increase  May  1 ;  other  considera¬ 
tions  include  $2.00  extra  per  day  for 
foreman.  Paid  two-week  vacation,  hos¬ 
pital  plan.  Ideal  living  in  city  of 
10,000  in  one  of  the  Northwest’s  meet 
beautiful,  delightful  areas  with  un¬ 
limited  hunting,  fishing  recreation  op¬ 
portunities.  Write  Box  6025,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 


50,000  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at 
good  pay  for  a  tough  man  who  can 
bring  order  to  a  disorganized  and 
sloppy  press  room. 

Press  has  just  been  completely  ov«- 
hauled  and  we  want  to  maintain  it  in 
top  shape  for  quality  operation  on 
quality  paper. 

Box  5034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1957 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminutrative 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


wECHANICAL  superintendent  ACCX)UNTANT-CX)NTE0LLER— years  I  PKISENTLY  MAKING  |140  weekly,  vniTvyR  mav  on 

siiO  with  cost  control  experience  and  of  experience  wishes  to  relocate  Chart  desire  change  on  desk  job,  preferably  yeara  exi^i> 

nod  production  record  to  manage  Areas  5,  6,  8,  9,  10  preferred.  Box  Telegraph  Desk,  on  metn^litan.  Can  priz^winning  dailies 

S^iiig  and  stereotype  departmenU  5032,  Editor  &  Publisher.  handle  almoet  anything  you  can  hand  nw^ern  com- 

!?Tm)0  circulation  Midwest  newsna-  - r- - -  me.  Box  4816,  Editor  A  Publisher.  mercial  printing  plants,  desires  to  d^ 

”  ujvTfssi  Rrtwr  !;o*>n  jb  Pi.K-  flirculMinn  -  news  end  pronts  *  know-how" 

per.  Write  Box  oO-O.  Editor  &  Pub-  v.irctumion  -  **^D\TDQ^  Z  PPPORTPR^**  to  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  10  or  12. 

*r  giving  e.\perience  and  refer-  ASSISTANT  CTRCUUATION  MANAG-  „  i  m  ♦  Community  minded  and  production 

_ age  38  desires  circulation  man-  i  National  clearing  house  for  cranp^nt  conscious.  Box  5004,  Editor  £  Pub- 

OPERATOR  or  Combination  man  for  ^ger  poeiUon  or  will  consider  State  P«rsonnel  coas^to-coast^  at  no  charge  li^her. 

New  Mexico  afternoon  daily  ^pand^  circulation  manager  position,  will  go  i  hEaIdLINF^'  PmSo'NNEI**  f  Arenci^l*  FEBRUARY  '58  J-GRAD  seeks  start 
ato  new  building,  most  m^ern  in  anywhere.  18  years  experience,  knowl-  !  7  M28  on  daily  in  Ch^t  Area  11.  Has  part- 

sonAwest.  High  dry  clii^te.  (^n^nial  edge  background  in  Uittle  Merchant  |  1^: — 6  St.,  N.  Y.  OXford  _7-_6728. -  experience  on  Midwest  cLily. 

rorking  conditions.  Hobbs  Daily  News  pian,  A.B.C.,  cost  conscious,  ^ga-  I  WEST  COAST— Ambitious,  alert  news  Can  double  in  news-feature,  knows 

- contests  and  promotion  minded.  *  gaJ,  26,  B.A.*  one  year  on  amall  east-  makeup.  Vet,  24,  married.  Box  5017, 

i^’ANTED  :  Two  floormen  and  Combina-  A  hostler  a  real^Br^getter.  Write  em  daily,  seeks  news-feature  Bi>ot  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•JOB  printers.  Night  situation.  3TH  Box  4714,  Editor  £  Publisher. _  California.  Interviews  January  or  MANAGING  miTOR _ 20  a71 

a^^$9^00  CTRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  39.  beaU  and  desks.  Prize  winning  writing 

Addr^  .  .  •  T-Ig  ’  -I,  412  over  10  years  experience  all  phases  in  *‘***®-- -  «nd  make-up.  Some  experience  adver- 

Bktig  street  Rliiefield  WeSvirtrinia  morning,  afternoon,  Sunday  field.  tisement,  business,  circulation.  Avail- 

Blind  Street.  Bluefield,  West  Virgima.  „„  Little  Merchant,  all  types  EDITOR,  31,  employed.  Big  and  small  able  immediately.  Prefer  Chart  Area 

WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted  for  promotion.  Family  man.  hard  city  experience.  Wants  responsible  job  4.  Box  5002,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

Mid-South  daily,  modern  equipment  end  worker,  ambitious,  aggressive.  Prefer  medium  size  daily  where  works  with  REPORTER.  car.“’camera  maltoup  re- 
plint  Give  experience,  general  tock-  chart  Areas  12.  10.  11,  will  consider  all  de^rtmenU.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  write,  copy  desk,  editing.  Experienced.' 
jround  data  Excellent  opitortunity,  others.  Box  4903,  Editor  £  Publisher.  4901,  Ikiitor  £  Publisher. _  3110.  Resident  Chart  Area  10,  now 

ta  5007  Editor*  £"pubns'^r.‘  ®  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  24  years  NEWS  WRITER  seeks  post  in  Indus-  Chart  Area  2.  come  for  inter- 

PRESSMAN-St^typer  for  New  Mex-  experience.  Tops  in  carrier  and  mail  try  on  intemal/external  publication  or  view.  Box  5037,  Editor  £  Publisher^ 
M^recw^dX^st  expand^  promotion,  a  proven  circulation  and  publicity/Public  Relations  staff.  Expe-  ... 

ipw  modern  building  Newlv  installed  renew^  builder.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  rienced  reporter.  J-dcgtee,  photo  school  TOP  FLIGHT  humor  columnist  avail- 
•roare  Dunlex  Rotare  Weh  d^c^  10  ««<!  H-  Box  4920,  Editor  £  Pub-  grad,  married,  vet.  Box  4907,  Editor  able  for  njass  readership  media,  local 
wooing  lishcr.  £  Publisher.  or  national,  20  years  experience.  Box 


lute.  Congenial  working  conditions. 

Hobhe  (New  Mexico)  Daily  News-Sun.  REPORTER,  eight  years  experience,  ^A-p— - 75 - 

Bobert  L.  Summers.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  In  charge  aMs  and  PMs,  Chart  Area  2rcollege  TOP  MAN,  proven  ability,  12  y^ 

_  ,  of  entire  department  for  fourteen  graduate  veteran,  now  covering  city  experience,  loyal,  dependable,  college 

_ Salesmen _  years.  Came  up  from  ranks.  Experi-  hall  and’ police  beat  for  Chart  Area  2 

VA/AMTCn  enced  in  every  phase.  Reliable.  Family  daily.  Box  4612,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

NAr  ANTED  man.  Top  references.  Available  imme-  - - ! -  Box  o040.  Editor  £  Publisher. _ _ 

Stlesmsn  now  contacting  newsDanars  diately.  Box  5019,  Elditor  £  Publisher.  REPORTER  Four  years  medium  VERSATILE  reporter-deskman  seeks 
10 represent  rubber  band  manufacturer.  nFPARTMFNT  hfad  41  Pt-lice,  courts,  features,  gen-  rewartling  job  on  paper  or  house  organ 

Roll  time  or  sideline  Attractive  oom-  HLPAKIMLN 1  HLAU,  age  41.  Lx-  eral  assignment.  AB.  English  major-  with  future.  Experienced,  dependable, 
minion  arrangement.  Write  Box  4819,  G^"rl^rd‘^G<id  reaso^tor" ebrn^'  camera,  own  can  spell.  Box  5039,  Editor  £  Pub- 

Editor  £  Publisher.  If”  *.  d  ®>"»''®-  Want  change  to  aggres-  hsher. 

— _  -  - - - - — — —  Write  Box  5005,  Editor  £  Publisher,  gjve  medium  or  large  daily.  Prefer  ' 

ne^*rs“^nd"’'radio"Sitionron  r"^  DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  metropolitan  W^J  but  8°  WHAT  PRICE  TALENT?  Top  flight 

*trch  contracts.  Chart  Areas  5-6-7-8-9.  paper,  ago  40.  desires  position  in  ^  saio.  ii^uiior  or  ruu-  staffer,  _  15  years  experience  metro 


or  national,  20  years  experience.  Box 
5022,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Stletman  now  contacting  newspapers 
10  represent  rubber  band  manufacturer. 


history  minor,  23.  Know  camera,  own  can  spell.  Box  5039,  Editor  £  Pub- 
car,  single.  Want  change  to  aggres-  lisher. 


Box  4520,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

IN.STRUCTTION 

Classified  Advertising 


Southern  or  Western  states.  Refer- 


dailies,  including  300,000  Florida  daily ; 


ences,  record  will  speak  for  them-  REPORTER _ Newsman  hunting  for  diamond-sharp,  clear  prose;  Public  Re- 

selves.  Write  Box  5038,  Editor  £  g^ep  up  Added  50%  to  a  medium-  lations  ad  agency  background;  per- 

Publisher.  gi^e  dgjiy  2  years  a.s  reporter—  enable;  34.  single,  prolific  _  feature 

c*ty  .®d>tor.  Seeks  position  with  pro-  ® 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  producer.  Kcad,  versatile.  Box  4915,  Editor  £ 

Years  experience.  B^t  of  references.  Publisher. 

Box  4804,  Editor  £  Publishr.  tre-n  t  ..  r.  1  j  e  1, 

— YOUNG  VET,  Just  Released,  Seeks 

Display  Advertising  Reporter’s  Job  on  Daily  or  Trade 


100,000+  P.M.  daily.  Chart  Areas  2. 
4  or  12,  Box  5029,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
NA'nONAL  ADVER'nSING 
MANAGER? 


YOUNG  VET,  Just  Released,  Seeks  YOUNG  (College  graduate,  successively 
Reporter’s  Job  on  Daily  or  Trade  crime  reporter,  city  editor,  features 
Publication,  New  York  City  Area,  editor,  Columbia  Daily  Spectator,  cir- 
BBA.  College  paper.  Army  paper  and  culation  18,000,  seeks  newspaper  ex- 
PIO  experience.  Handles  camera,  perience  as  reporter  and  desk  man. 
drives.  Broadcasting  training.  Box  Have  free-lanced  lead  articles  for  na- 


4912,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


_  v.ass.pea  ^aven.s.ng -  Classified  Advertising  5^  i’oo.m+P.MT’dTily, /chart  Are^"“i 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  producer.  Krad,  versatile.  Box  4915,  Editor  £  *  12.  Box  5029,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor-  Tears  experirace.  Best  of  references.  Publisher. _ _  _ _ 

rewndence  Ckiuree  in  Classified  Adver-  Box  4804,  Editor  £  Publishr. _  YOUNG  VET,  Just  Released,  Seeks  YOUNG  College  graduate,  successively 

p«mg  dow  for  them  the  complete  train-  Display  Advertising  Reporter’s  Job  on  Daily  or  Trade  crime  reporter,  city  editor,  features 

and  retraining,  job  they  want  ■—  Publication,  New  York  City  Area,  editor,  Columbia  Daily  Spectator,  cir- 

lone  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time  T/^/Mrrxrr*  rv\t>  a  BBA.  College  paper,  Army  paper  and  culation  18,000,  seeks  newspaper  ex- 

avail^le  to  <io.  m  pjQ  experience.  Handles  camera,  perience  as  reporter  and  desk  man. 

•'“T’B®*'®  CAMS  are  NATIONAL  .^VEK USING  drives.  Broadcasting  training.  Box  Have  free-lanctS  lead  articles  for  na- 

mreilmg  themselves  .  .  .  and  toeir  MANAGER?  4912,  Editor  £  Publisher.  tional  magazines;  samples  on  request. 

Wff  members.  (281  newspai^rs  have  „  .  ,  j  *  v  - —  J-  L-  Pimsieur,  500  W.  114th  St.. 

Jow  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi-  National  rep,  30,  accustomed  to  han-  New  York  25  N  Y 

W  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di-  dling  men  as  district  manager.  College  .MlIZONA’S  warm,  dry  climate  makes  - - - - ^ - - 

^rs  and  Business  Managers  have  graduate,  experienced  also  in  cii-^sified  the  Grand  Canyon  State  attractive  to  YOUNG  (26)  aggressive  reporter  seeks 

jken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un-  and  display  selling.  Understanas  na-  me.  It’s  not  a  matter  of  health — a  position  with  challenge  and  responsi- 

*™tanding  of  Classified.  tional  through  selling  experience  at  recent  check  shows  I’m  in  good  phy-  bility.  Three  years  experience  as  sports 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as  all  levels.  B(ox  4713,  Editor  £  Pub-  sical  condition — but  the  desire  to  live  editor,  photographer  and  general  re- 

115  upon  enrollment  and  $2.65  a  week  lisher.  in  the  Southwest.  At  present  I’m  em-  porter  on  medium  sized  daily,  ibeperi- 

[w  20  weeks.  _To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send  ployed  on  a  two^ition  daily  as  copy  ence  includes  wire  and  city  desks. 

M  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  Uke  oAnst^MAxt  n  7~Z  T  editor.  I’ve  three  years  daily  desk  Want  permanent  spot  not  high  pay. 

■«  course,  and  the  address  to  which  SPACE  SALEISMAN,  Excellent  back-  exiierience  and  seek  a  desk  job  on  Write  or  call  collect  Ed  Workman,  Jr, 

wo  wish  the  lessons  mailed.  ground  and  reputation  in  promotion,  afternoon  daily.  Write  me  at  Box  Normandy  2-7439  Flora.  Illinois. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request.  copy  and  Uyout.  Interes^  in  all  Editor  £  Publisher  if  you  feel  I  ■  —  - 


tional  magazines;  samples  on  request. 
J.  L.  Pimsieur,  500  W.  114th  St., 
New  York  25,  N.  Y. 


WO  rish  the  lessons  mailed. 
Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 


ground  and  reputation  in  promotion, 
copy  and  layout.  Interest^  in  all 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
«...  .  Development  Service 
N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47, 

Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

^  SITITATIONS  WANTED 

-  Administrative 


round  opportunity  in  daily— growing  ^  qualificaUons  for  the  posiUon 

xyeekly-Radi^'TV  or  -Tirade  publica-  gH, 

tion.  Box  4910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


^dverti8ing  tion.  Box  4910,  Editor  £  Publisher.  yuu  ore  aoom.  w  uii.  ANY  NEWSPAPER  Publisher  convert- 

>f  —  ~  -  ing  from  flat  bed  to  rotary.  I  like 

Eiates,  Inc.  CITY  ROOM  newsman,  editorialist,  re-  short  term  jobs.  Am  well  qualified  in 

lising  SAVE  yourself  the  effort  cost  porter,  feature  writer,  25  years  expe-  all  fields  of  newspaper  printing.  Box 

?rvice  A  rience  on  45,000  circulation  daily  and  5009,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Miami  47,  Fla.  ruw?  3,000  wholly  local  sheet.  Immediately  A'rrFM'rrov  TSiKiufirsfa  .fwii/sV 

r - z -  MAN  5  yeare  expencnce  paper  100,000.  available.  Prefer  south-southwest.  19  ^ 

'tool  2  years  college,  S6,  married.  16343  veara  on  one  laree  eitv  naoer  Tod  or  open  shop:  Middle  aged 

-  Victory  Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  California,  educational  and  exr^rience  quali^a-  "fnrLlnMn 

no  ^2  Y^RS  selling  weekly  display  and  tions.  Box  5026,  Editor  &  Publisher,  physically  handicapped  but  have  taught 


classifitd.  Make  own  layouts.  Aw  42.  numerous  young  people  who  are  now 

Mel  Murphy,  1934  Windemere  Drive,  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS,  BUSINESS  making  good,  one  of  them  a  foreman. 

writer;  general  reporter  on  daily;  Can  invest  $1,500.  Send  sample  paper 

FAltnrlnl  Want  to  specialize.  Develop  source  ma-  for  my  examination.  Interview  de- 

not  terial  creatively,  write  with  light  sirable.  References.  Box  5003,  Editor 

NOW  IN  PRISON.  touch,  local  impact.  Fine  academic  £  Publisher. 


Mnunistrattve  NOW  IN  PRISON.  touch,  local  impact,  rine  academic  |  «  runiisner. 

Sportswriter,  32.  Knows  makeup,  can  background ;  have  -worked  for  state.  |  - p,  . _ „ 

YrM  IM/^  ns/ nr'  lo  double  in  news-feature.  Currently  free-  Congress;  covered  Washington  econom-  i  _ rnosograpny 

Iv-yUlNV^  JO  lancing,  editing  weekly  comparable  in  beat.  Top  references.  Box  5021, 

fc-  a  -  Need  e  Photographer? 

^ww^'"^co?d!^’ re^ersh/p,  mall,  eports-I^ve*  town.’ Parole  ^  C^t^^3^M™dail^°wis^s*’ wert  <^t  ?ob^PlSUmwt  B^Jar^w**  a”se^^ 

Sw  M-r  It  ‘pK™™ 

J™waonwise.  Originated  Speak  Up  I,  micnigan. -  available  Still-’TV  Film-Nws  reel 

jTJ^ng  teenage  supplement.  TOP  SCIENCE  WRITER:  EDITOR  -  CORRESPONDENT,  after  Most  with  own  eqWment.  No  Fees-^ 

U*?  ‘f  ^  *"  ®°'»®™8®r  p**>  My  daily  has  just  folded,  forcing  mo  three  years  in  Far  East  climaxed  by  Write,  wire  or  telephone— 

tnS'sL-L- toakeup.  finest  refer-  to  relocate.  iScperienced  in  features,  round  the  world  trip,  seeks  challenging  Gerald  A.  Clarke 

becking  good  position  on  inter-  editorials  and  sports.  Box  4721,  Editor  job  anywhere— U.  S.  or  overseas.  Ex-  4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond  Indiana 
daily,  anywhere  £  Publisher.  perience  includes  jobs  as  managing  Telephone  W&tmore  1-2906 

4.1.  B®''d  background  all  phases.  -  editor,  news-city  editor,  siiorts  editor  - - 

".“JT  not  most  important  now.  Want  YOUNG  VET,  BA,  seeks  start  on  and  wire  service  correspondent.  Young.  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Experienced.  For- 

^■uinge.  Available  now.  Write  or  small  town  daily.  Accurate  and  re-  single,  vet,  J-grad.  minor  in  printing,  merly  on  staff  of  Milwaukee  Journal, 

rv?”  ■  Mohler,  Castle  I^k,  soureeful.  Has  ear.  available  now.  Box  6011,  Editor  £  Publisher.  Richard  Sroda.  Amherst  Jet.,  Wiseon- 

'®****.  or  MAdison  8-3167.  Booc  4725,  Editor  £  Publisher,  sin. 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  December  14,  1957 


_ Photography _ 

Need  a  Photographer? 


becking  good  position  on  inter-  editorials  and  sports.  Box  4721,  Editor  job  anywhere — U.  S 
^  s’  Jf?*^*"®***'^®  dally,  anywhere  £  Publisher.  perience  includes  ji 


&lid  background  all  phases, 
not  most  imnortant  now.  Want 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Many  newspapers  have  by-  worked  out  a  way  for  them  to 
passed  the  Post  Office  in  their  use  government-stamped  envel- 
distribution  and  use  other  means  opes.  Here  is  a  precedent,  if 
of  transportation  with  greater  needed. 

efficiency.  Other  potential  users  The  Free  Press  suggestion  is 
of  the  Post  Office  use  private  that  a  section  of  the  country 
means  for  sending  parcels.  Why  be  selected  for  a  10-year  period 
should  the  Post  Office  monopoly  of  legalized  competitive  service 
on  handling  letters  be  continued?  where  private  letter  and  mail- 
Maybe  privately-operated  com-  carrying  organizations  could  be 
petitive  business  could  do  a  licensed  by  the  ICC  to  operate, 
better  job.  sell  stamps  and  keep  independ- 

This  is  the  question  and  an-  ent  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
swer  provided  by  the  Burlington  ment. 

(Vt.)  Free  Press  in  an  editorial  ♦  ♦  * 

Dec.  3.  Off  hand  it  would  seem  We’ve  heard  a  lot  in  recent 

to  be  an  insunnountable  task  years  about  the  “right  of  pri- 
for  any  organization  to  duplicate  vacy.”  The  Topeka  State  Jour- 
Post  Office  facilities  in  handling  nal  asks:  How  about  “The  Right 
letters.  But  private  industry  has  to  Be  Let  Alone?” 
done  that  with  parcels,  why  not  Forwarded  to  us  this  week 
with  letters?  As  the  editorial  was  an  editorial  suggesting  that 
points  out:  “The  Post  Office  has  some  publications,  particularly 
no  monopoly  in  parcel  post,  their  photographers,  go  too  far 
postal  savings  and  money  or-  in  prying  into  the  private  life  , 
ders.”  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  States.  The  letter  of  transmittal 
why  the  monopoly  on  letters  admitted  this  might  be  “heresy” 
should  be  ended:  to  some  newspaper  editors. 

“First,  Sunday  and  holiday  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  editor- 
service  of  the  P.  0.  gradually  ial  of  Dec.  3  will  interest  a  lot 
are  going  down  the  drain.  of  editors  who  have  sometimes 

“Second,  all  larger  city  post  felt  the  same  way  but  haven’t 
offices  are  within  an  hour  of  said  so,  and  will  anger  those 
their  airport,  but  the  movement  who  feel  that  the  freedom  to 
of  mail  to  and  from  such  air-  gather  news  is  absolute, 
ports  takes  longer  than  the  The  State  Journal  noted  the 
average  trans-continental  flight,  incident  of  the  long-range  can- 
“Third,  Postmaster  Summer-  did  photo  of  Eisenhower  taken 
field’s  antics  last  May  and  June  while  the  President  walked 
— ‘economizing’  on  no  Saturday  around  his  Gettysburg  farm 
service — are  a  trend  of  thinking  with  his  wife, 
that  calls  for  the  end  of  this  “The  press  does  well  to  recog- 
legalized  monopoly.  nize  that  this  is  carrying  jour- 

“Fourth,  during  most  of  the  nalistic  enterprise  a  little  far, 
past  century,  express  competi-  as  more  and  more  editors  recog- 
tion  on  parcels  has  been  good  for  nize  today,”  the  paper  said. 

the  department  and  even  better  “There  is  a  right  to  know _ 

for  the  public.  Why  not  for  about  public  business.  But  there 
letter  mail?  isn’t  any  right  to  pry  into  pri- 

“Fifth,  the  Post  Office  Depart-  vate  affairs,  especially  within 
ment  has  failed  in  its  policies  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  or  at  a 
to  keep  up  with  the  tempo  of  time  of  grief,  or  of  personal 
American  life  or  business.  On  disaster. 

every  comparative  point,  with  “It  is  argued  that  a  public 
greater  problems  and  fewer  cus-  man  has  to  live  in  the  public 
tomers  to  pay  the  bills,  the  eye,  that  loss  of  privacy  is  part 
Canadian  post  office  department  of  the  price  paid  in  public  office, 
scores  higher.  This  is  true,  but  even  here  there 

“Sixth,  it  took  more  than  a  are  reasonable  limits.  The  doc- 
generation  for  the  Post  Office  trine  could  be  carried  so  far 
Department  to  recognize  that  that  the  President  would  have 
we  had  all-year,  hard-surfaced  to  install  stained-glass  windows 
roads.  W'e  built  25,000  miles  of  in  the  bathroom,  even  on  the 
them  before  the  Department  second  floor, 
even  experimented  with  highway  The  editorial  concluded:  “Of 
post  office  trucks  for  carrying,  the  right  to  know— about  public 
sorting  and  distributing  mail.”  business  —  the  government  has 
The  editorial  points  out  that  much  to  learn.  Of  the  right  to 
in  the  1850s  the  Wells  Fargo  be  let  alone,  the  press,  although 
Express  Company  handled  mail  self-improved  in  many  continu- 
on  its  own  and  sold  its  own  ing  ways,  has  a  lesson  coming 
stamps,  then  the  Post  Office  too.” 


FUND-RAISER  — Charles  E.  Se- 
vlgny,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Herald  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  led  Great¬ 
er  Fall  River's  United  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign  to  an  overwhelming  victory. 
The  drive  raised  $343,656  for  19 
agencies.  This  topped  its  goal  by 
nearly  $25,000,  a  national  record 
for  United  Fund  and  Community 
Chest  Campaigns  in  percentage 
of  increase. 


Scented  for  Milady 

Quebec 

The  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  produced  a  scented  sup¬ 
plement  for  its  female  readers 
on  Dec.  9.  A  28-page  supple¬ 
ment  reviewing  women’s  club 
activities  and  social  notes  was 
treated  with  a  perfume  concen¬ 
trate  and  carried  a  delicate 
flowered  aroma.  One  gallon  of 
the  concentrate  was  sprayed  on 
the  paper  during  the  press  run 
of  some  7,000  supplements. 


New  Daily  Starts 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

A  new  daily,  the  Muscle 
Morning  Sun,  started  publica¬ 
tion  here  with  LeRoy  Gore, 
former  publisher  of  the  Prairie 
(Wis.)  Star,  as  the  publisher. 
The  first  run  was  5,500  copies, 
16  pages. 


White  House 
Limits  Cars 
In  Cavalcade 

Washington 
The  White  House  has  ordered 
newsmen  to  make  pool  car  ar¬ 
rangements  to  cut  the  cavalcade 
to  not  more  than  four  or  five 
vehicles  following  the  President 
on  his  motor  trips  to  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  back. 

Hagerly’s  Order 

Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  issued  the  order  fol¬ 
lowing  a  series  of  incidents 
Tuesday  when  Ike  returned  from 
his  farm  to  the  White  House 
making  the  85-mile  trip  in  the 
rain,  his  limousine  followed  by 
14  press  cars. 

Maryland  police  pulled  up 
alongside  the  presidential  ve¬ 
hicle  and  told  driver  Richard 
Flohr  the  press  cars  were 
traveling  two  abreast  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  traffic  hazard.  Near  the 
’  city  line  a  car  with  four  news- 

•  men  aboard  stopped  for  a  red 

•  traffic  light  and  minor  damage 
I  resulted  when  a  Secret  Service 

vehicle  plowed  into  it.  At  an- 
>  other  point,  Mr.  Hagerty  said, 

5  a  press  car  drew  up  beside  the  , 

-  presidential  vehicle  and  “almost  * 

-  clipped  it.”  I 

f 

^  Stopped  by  Patrols 

1 

Reporters  have  been  stopped 
by  highway  patrols  and  ordered 
to  stay  within  the  speed  limita 
They  protest  the  President  is 
i.  driven  at  such  a  rapid  rate  his 
e  car  pulls  away  from  them.  They 
i-  have  told  Mr.  Hagerty  that 
J,  coverage  along  the  route  is  es- 
e  sential — the  speed  of  the  White 

r.  House  machine  and  the  import- 

s,  ance  of  its  passengers  con¬ 
sidered. 
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Quads  BEST! 


Linotype  HYDRAQUADDER 


You  set  quadded  and  centered  copy 
faster  than  straight  matter  with  the 
Hydraquadder!  On  new  Linotypes, 
or  fin  machines  now  in  your  com- 
po'-  ng  room,  the  Hydraquadder 
hel  is  save  up  to  50%  on  all  quadded 
ni;i  er! 


Truly  hydraulic,  for  smoothest, 
fastest  operation -no  adjustments, 
no  maintenance  other  than  periodic 
lubrication!  Special  safeguards— 
including  automatic  wipe  action 
that  prevents  metal  accumulation 
on  vise  jaws— protect  matrices! 


Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  about  the  Hydraquadder. 
He’ll  give  you  a  descriptive  folder 
that  shows  why  the  Hydraquadder 
is  preferred  everywhere. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


(♦  IINOTYPE 

I'n.  ,1  ill 


/  Plant  your  message 
lin  a  growing  marketplace 


EVANSVILLE! 


EVANSVILLE 


City  Zone  now  94th  in  the 
nation’s  population  .  .  . 
climbed  15  places  in  JO 
years  ( 109th  in  1950  cen¬ 
sus).  Total  population* 
now 


EVANSVILLE 


employment  is  UP . 

unemployment  DOWN  •  . 
and  Evansville’s  esti¬ 
mated  total  spendable 
pa>'check** 


’365,254,000 


TELL  and  SELL  a  growing  market ...  a  pros¬ 
perous  market  .  .  .  with  Evansville  Courier, 
Evansville  Press  and  Evansville  Sunday  Courier 
and  Press  advertising. 

*Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Chicago,  1957. 

**  1956  Effective  Buying  Ineome,  Metropolitan  Area.  SM  Estimate. 


Nationally  represented  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper* 


